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STATE  OF  SYRIA.’ 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Sect.  II. 

Of  'the  Anfirians. 

JL  HE  firft  people  who  fhould  be  dlflin- 
îriihlied  from  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria  among  thole  who  employ  themfelvés 
in  cultivation,  are  thole,  called  in  that  coun- 
tr}’'  by  the  plural  name  Anfaria,  in  Delifle’s 
maps  lliled  Enfyrians,  and,  in  thofe  of  Dan- 
ville, Nalfaris.  The  territory  occupied  by 
thefe  Anfaria  is  that  chain  of  mountains 
which  extends  from  Antakia  to  the  rivulet 
called  Nahr-el-Kahir,  or  the  Great  River. 
The  hillory  of  their  origin,  though  little 
known,  is  yet  inllruélive:  I lhall  give  it  in 
VoL.  11.  B the 
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the  words  of  a v/iiter  who  has  drawn  his 
materials  from  the  beft  authorities/^ aj, 

“ In  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1202,  (A.  D. 
‘‘  891),  there  lived  at  the  village  of  Nafar, 
“ in  the  environs  of  Koufa,  an  old  man,  who, 
from  his  fallings,  his  continual  prayers, 
and  his  poverty,  palled  for  a faint  : feve- 
“ ral  of  the  common  people  declaring  them- 
felves  his  partizans,  he  feledled  from 
“ among  them  twelve  difciples  to  propagate 
‘‘  his  do(5trine.  But  the  commandant  of  the 
“ place,  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  feized 
“ the  old  man,  and  confined  Jiim  in  prifon. 
“ In  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  his  fituation  ex- 
“ cited  the  pity  of  a girl  who  was  Have  to 
the  goaler,  and  die  determined  to  give 
“ liim  his  liberty  j an  opportunity  foon 
olfered  to  elfedl  her  delign.  One  day, 
“ when  the  goaler  was  gone  to  bed  intoxi- 
“ cated,  and  in  a profound  lleep,  Ihe  gently 
-‘V  took  the  keys  trom  under  his  pillow, 
and,  after  opening  the  door  to  the  old 
“ man,  returned  them  to  their  place  un- 
“ perceived  by  her  mailer:  the  next  day, 
“ when  the  goaler  went  to  vifit  his  prifoner, 
“ he  was  extremely  allonilhed  at  finding  he 

f 

(a)  Afiemani,  Bibliothèque  orientale, 

“ had 
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had  made  his  efcape,  and  the  more  fo 
“ fince  he  could  perceive  no  marks  of 
violence.  He  therefore  judicioully  con- 
eluded  he  had  been  delivered  by  an  angel, 
“ and  eagerly  fpread  the  report,  to  avoid  the 
“ rcprehenfion  he  merited;  the  old  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  aflerted  the  fame  thing  to 
“ his  difciples,  and  preached  his  doctrines 
“ with  more  earneflnefs  than  ever.  He 
‘‘  even  wrote  a book,  in  which,  among  other 
“ things,  he  fays:  /,  Jùc/j  a one,  of  the  village 
“ of  N afar  y have feen  Chrifi  veho  is  the  word  of 
‘‘  God  y who  is  Ahmad  y fon  of  Moha?nmady  fon 
of  Hanafdy  of  the  race  of  AH',  who  alfo  is 
“ Gabriel,  and  he  faid  to  me:  Thou  art  he  who 
r cadet h y f with  under ftandmg,)  thou  art  the 
**  man  who  fpeaketh  truths  thou  art  the  camel 
which  preferveth  the  fait  If  id  from  wrath  ; 
“ thou  art  the  heafl  which  carrieth  their  bur-- 
“ then',  thou  art  the  ( Holy J Spirit,  and  ‘John, 
“ the fon  of  Zachary,  Go,  and  preach  to  men  that 
they  make  four  genuflediions  in  praying',  two 
“ before  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  two  before  his 
f et  ting,  turningtheir faces  towards  y erufalem: 
“ and  let  them  fay,  three  times:  God  Almighty, 
“ God moft  high,  God mof  great:  let  them  ob^ 
Qjjly  fécond  and  third  fefival',  let 
B 2 “ them 
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**  them  fall  but  t'wo  days  annually  let  them  not 
'Wdjh  the  prepuce  j nor  drink  beery  but  as  much 
“ wine  as  they  think  proper  ; a?idy  lajlly  y let  them 
abjlain  from  the  fejh  of  car?iivorous  aiiimals. 
This  old  man,  pafTing  into  Syria,  propa- 
gated  his  opinions  among  the  lower  orders 
“ of  the  country  people,  numbers  of  whom 
“ believed  in  him. , And,  after  a few  years, 
he  went  away,  and  nobody  ever  knew  what 
became  of  him." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  thefe  Anfarians,  who 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  before  mentioned.  A little  more 

f » 

than  a century  after  this,  thecrufaders,  carry- 
ing the  war  into  thefe  countries,  and  march- 
ing from  Marrah,  along  the  Orontes,  towards 
kebanon,  fell  in  with’  fome  of  thefe  N’af 
reansy  a great  number  of  whom  they  flew. 
William  of  Tyre (b) y who  reports  this  fiCf, 
confounds  them  with  the  afjajjinsy  and  pof- 
fibly  they  might  have  refembled  each  other; 
as  to  what  he  adds,  that  the  Franks,  as  well 
as  the  Arabs,  employed  the  term  afafins, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  its 
origin;  it  is  a problem  eafy  of  folution.  Haf- 


{b)  Lib.  XX.  chap.  30, 


falTin 
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fafTin^cJ,  in  the  vulgar  Arabic,  fignifies  Rûà^ 
bers  of  the  night;  perfons  wlio  lie  in  amhujh  to 
kill;  and  is  IHII  un-derftood  in  this  fenfe  at 
Cairo,  and  in  Syria;  for  whicli  reafon  it 
was  applied  to  the  Batenians,  who  flew  by 
furprize.  The  cruladers,  who  happened  to  be 
Syria  at  the  time  this  practice  was  inoft  fre- 
quent, mufl:  have  adopted  the  ufe  of  the  term 
in  queflion.  Whatv  they  have  related  of  the 
■old  man  of  the  mountain,  is  in  confequence 
of  an  improper  tranflation  of  the  phrafe 
Shaik-el-Djehal^  which  fignifies  Lord  of  the 
mountains^  -the  title  the  Arabs  gave  to  the 
chief  of  the  Batenians,'  whofe  refidence  was 
to  the  eaft  of  Kourd-eflan,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  ancient  Media. 

The  Anfaria  are,  as  I have  faid,  divided 
into  feveral  tribes  or  feéls  ; among  which 
we  diflinguifli  the  Shamfia,  or  adorers  of  the 
fun;  the  Kelbia,  or  worfliippers  of  the  dog, 

m 

and  the  Kadmoufia,  who,  as  I am  alTured, 
pay  a particular  homage  to  that  part  in 
women,  which  correfponds  to  the  Priapus^ d J, 

' B 3 Mr. 

(c)  The  root  hafs^  with  an  afpirated  fignifies  to  kill,  to 
afiaflinate,  to  liften,  to  furprize  j but  the  compound  haJJ'âs  is 
rot  to  be  found  in  Golius. 

(^)  I am  afiured,  likewife,  that  they  hold  noclurnal  af- 

femblies, 
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M.  Niebuhr,  to  whom  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  were  related  as  to  me,  could  not 
believe  them,  becaufe,  fays  he,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  mankind  fliould  fo  far  degrade 
themfelves;  but  this  mode  of  reafoning  is 
contradidled,  both  by  the  hiflory  of  all  na- 
tions, which  proves  how  capable  the  human 
mind  is  of  the  moft  extravagant  excelfes,  and 
even  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  almofl  all  coun- 
tries, efpecially  of  the  eaflern  world,  where 
we  meet  with  a degree  of  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity fufficient  to  receive  the  mod:  palpable 
abfurdities.  The  whimfical  fuperditions  I 
have  mentioned,  may  the  rather  be  believed 
ftill  to  exift  among  the  Anlaria,  as  they  feem 
to  have  been  preferved  there  by  a regular 
tranfmlffion  from  thofe  an  tient  times  in 
which  they  are  known  to  have  prevailed. 
Hiftorians  remark  that,  notwithftanding  the 
vicinity  of  Antioch,  Chriftianity  penetrated 
with  the  greatefl:  difficulty  into  thefe  coun- 
tries; very  few  profelytes  were  made  here, 
even  after  the  reign  of  Julian  : and  from  that 

fcmblics,  in  which,  after  certain  difeourfes,  they  extinguifli 
the  lights,  and  indulge  promifeuous  lull,  as  has  been  reported 
of  the  ancient  Gnollics, 


period 
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period  to  the  invafion  of  the  Arabs  there 
was  not  much  time  for  its  eftablhhment:  in 
fa6t,  revolutions  in  opinion  feldom  take  place 
fo  readily  in  the  provinces  as  in  great  cities, 
where  the  facility  of  communication  diffufes 
new  ideas  with  more  rapidity,  fo  that  they 
are  foon  either  univerfally  received  or  entirely 
' exploded.  The  progrefs  made  by  Chrifti- 
anity  among  thefe  rude  mountaineers,  could 
only  ferve  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mahome- 
tanifm,  more  fuitable  to  their  habits  and  in- 
clinations ; and  to  this  abfurd  medley  of  an- 
cient and  modern  doctrines  the  old  man  of 
Nafar  owed  his  fuccefs.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  zîttr,  Mobammed-el-Dourzi\\2iwing, 
in  his  turn,  formed  a fedt,  the  Anfarians  did 
not  admire  its  principal  article,  the  divinity 
of  the  Kalif  Hakem  : for  this  reafon  they  re- 
main diftinâ:  from  the  Druzes,  though  they 
refembleeach  other  in  feveral  points.  Many 
of  the  Aiifar-ia  believe  in  the  Metempfychofis  ; 
others  rejedt  the  immortality  of  the  foul; 
and,  in  general,  in  that  civil  and  religious 
anarchy,  that  ignorance  and  riidenefs  which 
prevail  among  them,  thefe  peafants  adopt 
what  opinions  they  think  proper,  follow- 

B 4 ing 
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ing  the  fedl  they  like  befl,  and,  frequently,  at- 
taching themfelves  to  none. 

Their  country  is  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal d-iflridts  farmed  by  the  chiefs  called  Mo^ 
kaddamim.  Their  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Pacha 
of  Tripoli,  Ijom  whom  they  annually  receive 
their  title.  Their  mountains  are  in  general 
not  fo  fleep  as  thofe  of  Lebanon  ; and,  con-, 
fequently,  are  better  adapted  to  cultivation  ; 
but  they  are  alfo  more  expofed  to  the  Turks, 
and  hence  doubtlefs,  it  happens,  that,  with 
greater  plenty  of  corn,  tobacco,  wines,  and 
olives,  they  are  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Maronites,  and 
the  Druzes,  of  whom  I fhall  next  fpeak. 


Sect.  II. 


the  Maronites, 


Between  the  Anfarians,  to  the  north,  and 
the  Druzes  to  the  fouth,  we  find  an  incon- 
fiderable  people  long  known  under  the  name 
of  Maouarna  or  Maronites.  Their  origin, 

and 
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and  the  minute  difference  between  them  and 
the  Latins,  whofe  communion  they  follow, 
have  been  much  dlfcuffed  by  ccclefiaffical 
writers.  All  that  is  worth  notice,  and  known 
with  certainty,  concerning  them,  may*  be 
reduced  to  what  follows:  *: 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fixth  age  of  the 
church,  while  the  fpirit  of  retirement-,  from 
the  world  was  equally  novel  and  fervid,  a 
hermit,  of  the  name  of  Mâroun,  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  who,  by  his  falling,  his 
Iblitary  mode  of  life,  and  his  aufferities,  be- 
came much  refpedled  by  the  neighbouring 
people.  It  feems  that,  in  the  difputes  which 
at  that  time  arofe  between  Rome  and  Con- 
ffantinople,  he  employed  his  credit  in  favour 
of  the  weffern  Chriflians.  His  death,  far 
from  abating  the  ardor  of  his  followers,  gave 
new  energy  to  their  zeal  ; it  was  reported 
that  miracles  had  been  wrought  by  his  re- 
mains, and,  in  confequence,  many  perfons 
affembled  from  Kinefrin,  from  Aouafem  and 
other  places,  who  built  at  Hama  a chapel 
and  a tomb  whence  foon  arofe  a convent, 
very  celebrated  in  that  part  of  Syria.  The 
quarrels  of  the  two  Metropolitan  churches 
encreafed,  and  the  -whole  empire  entered 

warmly 
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warmly  into  the  dilTentions  of  the  priefts  and 
princes.  Matters  were  thus  fituated,  when, 
about  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  a 
monk,  named  John  the  Maronite,  obtained, 
by  his  talents  for  preaching,  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  moil  powerful  fupporters 
of  the  caufe  of  the  Latins,  or  Partifans  of  the 
Pope.  Their  opponents,  who  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  Emperor,  and  were  therefore 
named  Melkitesy  or  Royalifls,  made  at  that 
time  great  progrefs  in  Lebanon.  To  oppofe 
them  with  fuccefs,  the  Latins  determined  to 
fend  thither  John  the  Maronite:  they  pre- 
fented  him  accordingly  to  the  agent  of  the 
Pope,  at  Antioch,  who,  after  confecratinghim 
Bifliop  of  Djebail,  fent  him  to  preach  in 
thofe  countries.  John  lofl  no  time  in  rally- 
ing his  partifans,  and  in  augmenting  their 
number;  but,  oppofed  by  the  intrigues,  and 
even  by  the  open  attacks,  of  the  Melkites, 
thought  it  neceflary  to  refill  force  by  forces 
he  collected  all  the  Latins,  and  fettled  him- 
felf  with  them  in  Lebanon,  where  they  form- 
ed a fociety  independent  both  with  refpedl  to 
its  civil  and  religious  government.  This  is 
related  by  an  Hillorian  of  the  Lower  Empire 
in  the  following  words  ; ‘‘  In  the  eighth  year 
3 “ of 
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“ of  the  reign  of  Conftantine  Pogonatus, 
“ (A.  D.  676),  the  Mardaïtes,  colledling 
“ themfelves  together,  took  poiïeffion  of 
Lebanon,  which  became  the  afylum  of 
“ vagabonds,  flaves,  and  all  forts  of  people. 
“ They  grew  fo  po^verfLll  there,  as  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  compel 
the  Kalif  Moaouia  to  requeft  of  the  Greeks 
‘‘  a truce  for  thirty  years,  obliging  himfelf 
“ to  pay  a tribute  of  fifty  horfes,  one 
“ hundred  flaves,  and  ten  thoufand  pieces  of 
**  goldf'ej.” 

The  name  of  Mardaïtes,  here  ufed  by  this 
Author,  is  derived  from  a Syriac  word,  figni* 
fying  Rebel,  and  is  oppofed  to  Melkites,  or 
Royalifls,  which  proves  both  that  the  Syriac 
was  ftill  in  ufe  at  that  time,  and  thatthe  fchifm 
which  rent  the  empire  was  as  much  civil  as 
religious.  Befides,  it  appears  that  the  origin 
of  thefe  two  factions,  and  the  exigence  of  an 
infurredtion  in  thefe  countries,  were  prior  to 
thefe  times,  for,  from  the  firfl  ages  of  Ma* 
hometanifm  (A.  D.  622),  mention  is  made 
of  petty  independent  princes,  one  of  whom, 
pamed  Youfeph,  was  fovereign  of  Djebail; 

[e)  Cedrenus, 

and 
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and  the  other,  called  Kefrou,  governed  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country,  which,  from  him, 
took  the  name  of  Kcfraouan.  We  read  like- 
wife  of  another  who  made  an  expedition  againft 
Jerufalcm,  and  died  at  a very  advanced  age  at 
BelTconta^/^,  where  he  refided.  Thus,  be- 
fore Conlfantine  Pogonatus,  theie  mountains 
were  become  the  refuge  of  malecontents,  or 
rebels,  who  fled  from  the  bigotry  of  the  Em- 
perors and  their  governors.  It  V/as  doubtlefs 
for  this  reafon,  and  from  a fimilarity  in  their 
opinions,  that  John  and  his  difciples  took  re- 
fuge there;  and  it  was  from  the  afcendancy 
they  acquired,  or  already  pofîefled,  that  the 
whole  nation  took  the  name  of  Maronites, 
which  was  lefs  difgraceful  than  that  of 
Mardaïtes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  John,  having 
eflabliflied  order  and  military  difeipline  among 
the  Mountaineers,  having  provided  them  with 
arms  and  leaders,  they  employed  their  liberty 
in  combatino:  the  common  enemies  of  the* 
empire  and  their  little  Rate,  and  prefently  be-^ 
.came  mailers  of  almofl  all  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Jcrufalem.  The  fchifm  which  took 
place  at  this  jundlure  among  the  Mahometans, 
facilitated  their  conquçfls.  Moaouia  rebelling 

{f)  A village  of  Kefraouan. 
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againfl  Ali  at  Damafcus,  Kalif  a Koiifa,  found 
himfelf  obli«:ed,  in  order  to  avoid  being  en- 
gaged  in  two  wars  at  once,  to  make,  in  6yS, 

* a difadvantageoiis  treaty  with  the  Greeks. 
Seven  years  after,  Abd-el-Malek  renewed  it 
with  Jiiftiniaii  II.  on  condition,  however, 
that  the  Emperor  fliould  free  liim  from  the 
Maronites.  To  this  propofal,  Juftinian  had 
the  imprudence  to  confent,  and  was  bafe 
enough  to  get  their  chief  affaffinated  by  an 
ambalfador,  whom  the  too  generous  man  had 
received  into  his  houfe  without  fufpicion  of 
^treachery.  After  this  murder,  the  fame  agent 
fucceeded  fo  well  by  his  intrigues,  thatheper- 
fuaded  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants  to  quit 
their  country,  leaving  a free  palTageto  the  Ma- 
hometan arms.  Soon  after  another  perlecu- 
tion  menaced  the  Maronites  with  total  ruin  ; 
for  the  fame  Juflinian  lent  troops  againfl  them 
under  Marcian  and  Maurice,  who  deflroyed 
the  monaftery  of  Hama,  and  maflacred  five 
hundred  monhs,  after  which  they  carried  the 
war  quite  into  Kefraouan  ; but  happily  at  this 
moment,  Juflinian  was  depofed,  when  on  the 
point  of  caufing  a general  mafuicre  in  Con- 
ftantinople  ; and  the  Maronites,  authorized 
by  his  fuccefTor,  falling  upon  Maurice,  cut 
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his  army  to  pieces  in  an  engagement  wherein 
he  himfelf  periHied.  From  this  period  we 
lofe  fieht  of  them  till  the  invafion.of  the 
Crufaders,  with  whom  they  were  fome- 
times  in  alliance,  and  fometimes  at  variance* 
In  this  interval,  of  more  than  three  centuries, 
they  loft  part  of  their  poffeffions,  and  were 
reduced  to  their  prefent  limits,  paying  tribute, 
no  doubt,  as  often  as  the  Arabian  or  Turco- 
man governors  were  able  to  compel  them. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Kalif  of  Egypt, 
Hakem-Bamr-Ellah,  who,  about  the  year 
1 014,  ceded  their  territory  to  a Turcoman, 
Prince  of  Aleppo.  Two  hundred  years  after, 
Selah-el-din  having  driven  out  the  Europeans 
from  this  country,  they  were  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  power,  and  purchafe  peace  by  con- 
tributions. At  this  period,  that  is  about  the 
year  1215,  the  Maronites  effed:ed  a reunion 
with  Rome,  from  which  they  never  were 
widely  feparated,  and  which  ftill  'fubfifts. 
William  of  Tyre,  who  relates  this,  obferves, 
that  they  had  forty  thoufand  men  able  to 
bear  arms.  The  peace  they  enjoyed  under  the 
Mamlouks  was  dilliurbed  by  Selim  the  Second, 
but  this  prince,  occupied  by  more  important 
objeds,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  fubjedt 
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them.  This  negligence  emboldened  them; 
and,  in  concert  with  the  Druzes,  and  their 
Emir,  the  celebrated  Faker-el-dm,  they  made 
daily  encroachments  on  the  Ottomans;  but 
thel'e  commotions  had  an  unfortunate  ilTue; 
for  Amurath  the  Third,  fending  againll:  them 
Ibrahim,  Pacha  of  Cairo,  that  General  re- 
duced them  to  obedience,  in  1588,  and  fub-  ^ 
jedted  them  to  the  annual  tribute  they  ftill  i 
pay. 

Since  that  period,  the  Pachas,  defirous  of 
extending  their  authority  and  extortions,  have 
frequently  attempted  to  introduce  their  gar- 
rifons  and  Agas  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Maronites;  but  being  conftantly  rcpulfed, 
they  have  been  compelled  to  abide  by  the 
treaty.  The  fubjedtion  of  the  Maronites 
therefore  only  conlifts  in  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  to  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  of  whom 
they  hold  their  country,  which  he  annually 
farms  out  to  one  or  more  Shaiks that  is 
to  fay,  perfons  of  eminence  and  property, 
who  affign  their  refpedlive  lhares  to  the  dif- 

{^)  In  the  mountains,  the  word  Shailc  Cgnifies,  properly^ 
a man  of  property,  or  country  gentleman. 
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trids  and  villages.  This  impofl;  is  levied, 
chiefly,  on  the  Mulberry-trees  and  vineyards, 
which  are  the  principal,  and  almofl;  the  foie 
objeds  of  culture.  It  varies  according  to 
the  feafons,  and  the  refinance  they  can  make 
to  the  Pacha.  Culdomhoufes  are  eftablifhed 
llkewifcin  the  maritime  towns,  fuch  as  Djebail, 
and  Bdtroun;  but  the  produce  of  thefe  is  but 
inconfiderable. 

The  form  of  governn^ent  is  not  founded 
on  exprefs  conventions,  but  merely  on  ufages 
and  cuftoms.  This  inconvenience  would 
doubtlefs,  long  ere  this,  have  produced  dif- 
agreeable  effe(i.l:s,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
many  fortunate  circumfliances.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  is  religion,  which,  placing  an 
infurmountabic  barrier  between  the  Maronites 
and  the  Mahometans,  has  prevented  ambitious 
men  from  leaguing  themfelvcs  with  foreigners 
to  enflave  their  countrymen.  The  fécond  is 
the  nature  of  the  country,  which,  everywhere 
affording  flrong  defences,  enables  every  vil- 
lage, and  almofl:  every  family,  to  oppofe, 
by  its  Angle  force,  all  ufurpation  of  fo\'e- 
rcign  power.  A third  reafon  may  be  de- 
rived even  from  the  vreaknefs  of  this  fociety, 
which  having  always  been  furrounded  by 
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powerful  enemies,  has  only  been  able  to  refill 
them  by  maintaining  union  among  its  mem- 
bers, which  union  can  only  exill  by  abllaining 
from  oppreffing  each  other,  and  by  reciprocal- 
ly guarding  the  fafety  of  each  others  perfon 
and  property.  Thus  the  government  preferves 
itfelf  in  a natural  equilibrium,  and  cuRoms 
fiipplying  the  place  of  la’ws,  the  Maronites 
are  to  this  day  equally  llrangers  to  the  op- 
predion  of  defpotifm,  and  the  diforders  of 
anarchy. 

The  nation  may  be  conlidered  as  divided 
- into  two  claifes  ; the  people  and  the  Shaiks, 
by  which  mull  be  underftood  the  moll 
eminent  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  and  the  opulence 
of  their  fortunes,  are  fuperior  to  the  common 
clafs.  They  all  live  difperfed  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  villages,  hamlets,  and  even  detached 
houfes;  which  is  never  the  cafe  in  the  plains. 
The  whole  nation  conlifts  of  cultivators. 
Every  man  improves  the  little  domain  he 
pollelles,  or  farms,  with  his  own  hands. 
Even  the  Shaiks  live  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  they  are  only  dillinguilhed  from  the  peo- 
ple by  a bad  Felice,  a horfe,  and  a few  flight 
advantages  in  food  and  lodging  : they  all  live 

VoL  II.  C frugally. 


frugally,  without  many  enjoyments,  but  alfo 
with  few  wantSj  as  they  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  inventions  of  luxury.  In  general, 
the  nation  is  poor,  but  no  man  wants  necef- 
fariesi  and  if  beggars  are  fometimes  feen,  they 
Come  rather  from  tlie  fea-coaft  than  the  coun- 
try itfelf.  Property  is  as  facred  among  them 
as  in  Europe,  nor  do  we  fee  there  thofe  rob- 
beries and  extortions  fo  frequent  with  the 
Turks.  Travellers  may  journey  there,  either 
by  night  or  day,  with  a fecurity  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  ilranger 
meets  with  hofpitality,  as  among  the  Arabs  ; 
itmuftbe  owned,  however,  that  the  Maronites 
are  lefs  generous,  and  rather  inclined  to 
the  vice  of  pariimony.  Conformably  to  the 
dodlrines  of  Chrildianity,  they  have  only  one 
wife,  whom  they  efpoufe,  frequently,  without 
having  feen,  and,  always,  without  having  been 
much  in  her  company.  Contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  that  fame  religion,  however,  they 
have  admitted,  or  retained,  the  Arab  cuftom 
.of  retaliation,  and  the  neared;  relation  of  a 
murdered  perfon  is  bound  to  avenge  him. 
From  a habit  founded  on  diftrud,  and  the 
political  date  of  the  country,  every  one, 
whether  Shaik,  or  peafant,  walks  continually 
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armed  with  a fufil  and  poniards.  This  is 
perhaps  an  inconvenience;  but  this  advan- 
tage refults  from  it,  that  they  have  no 
novices  in  the  ufe  of  arms  among  them,  when 
it  is  neceffary  to  employ  them  againft  the 
Turks.  As  the  country  maintains  no  re- 
gular troops,  every  man  is  obliged  to  join 
the  army  in  time  of  war,  and  if  this  militia 
were  well  conducted,  it  would  be  fuperior  to 
many  European  armies.  From  accounts 
taken  in  late  years,  the  number  of  men,  fit  to 
bear  arms,  amounts  to  thirty-five  thoufand. 
According  to  the  ufual  mode  of  computation, 
this  would  imply  a population  of  about  a 
hundred  and  five  thoufand  fouls  ; and,  if  we 
add  the  priefts,  monks,  and  nuns,  difperfed 
in  upwards  of  two  hundred  convents,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns,'  fuch  as 
Djebail,  Batroum,  &c.  we  cannot  fuppofe  it 
lefs  than  a hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand. 

This  number,  compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  country,  which  is  about  a hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  fquare,  gives  feven  hundred  and 
fixty  inhabitants  for  each  fquare  league  ; 
which  will  not  appear  a fmall  popula- 
tion, v/hen  we  confider  that  great  part  of 
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Lebanon  confifts  only  of  barren  rocks,  and 
that  the  foil,  even  where  it  can  be  cultivated, 
produces  very  little. 

In  religious  matters,  the  Maronites  are 
dependent  on  Rome.  Though  they  acknow- 
the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope,  their  clergy  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  eled:  a head,  with  the 
title  of  Batrak,  or  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Their  prieifs  marry,  as  in  the  firR  ages  of  the 
church;  but  their  wives  muft  be  maidens, 
and  not  widows,  nor  can  they  marry  a fécond 
time.  They  celebrate  mafs  in  Syriac,  of 
which  the  greateft  part  of  them  comprehend 
not  a word.  The  gofpel,  alone,  is  read  aloud 
in  Arabic,  that  it  may  be  underflood  by  the 
people.  The  communion  is  adminiflered  in 
both  kinds.  The  Hofl  is  a fmall  round  loaf, 
unleavened,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  and 
fomething  larger  than  a crown  piece.  On 
it  is  the  impreflion  of  a feal,  which  is  eaten 
by  the  priefl,  who  cuts  the  remainder  into 
fmall  pieces,  and,  putting  them  into  the  cup, 
adminiflers  to  each  perfon  with  a fpoon, 
which  ferves  every  body.  Thefe  priefls  have 
not,  as  among  us,  benefices  or  Rated  revenues  ; 
but  they  fubfiR  partly  on  the  produce  of  their 
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maffes,  the  bounty  of  their  hearers,  and  the 
labour  of  theif  hands.  Some  of  them  exer- 
cife  trades,  others  cultivate  a fmall  piece  of 
land  ; and  all  are  induftrioully  employed,  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families  and  the 
edification  of  their  flock.  Their  poverty  is 
recompenfed  by  the  great  refped;  which  is 
paid  them.  Their  vanity  is  inceflantly  flat- 
tered; whoever  approaches  them,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  great  or  fmall,  is  anxious  to  kifs 
their  hands,  which  they  fail  not  to  prefent  ; 
nor  are  they  pleafed  that  the  Europeans  with- 
hold this  mark  of  reverence,  fo  repugnant 
to  our  manners,  though  not  thought  humi- 
liating by  the  natives,  who  are  accuftomed  to 
it  from  their  infancy.  In  other  refpedts,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  not 
performed  more  publicly,  or  with  lefs  re- 
llraint,  in  Europe  than  in  Kefraouan.  Each 
village  has  its  chapel  and  its  priefl;,  and  each 
chapel  its  bell  : a thing  unheard  of  in  any 
other  part  of  Turkey.  The  Maronites  are 
vain  of  this  privilege,  and  that  they  may  not 
be  deprived  of  it,  will  not  fufler  a Mahome- 
tan to  live  among  them.  They  aflume  to 
tliemfelves,  alfo,  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
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1 Green  Turban,  which,  except  in  their  terri- 
tories, would  coft  a Chriflian  his  life. 

Italy  itfelf  has  not  more  bifhops  than  this 
little  corner  of  Syria;  they  here  hill  re- 
tain the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  ages  ; and 
may  be  often  met  on  the  roads,  mounted  on  a 
mule,  and  followed  by  a lingle  Sacriflan. 
The  greater  part  of  them  live  in  convents^ 
where  their  food  and  drefs  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  other  monks;  nor  does  their 
ufual  revenue  exceed  fifteen  hundred  livres, 
/ ^ (about  fixty-three  pounds)  which,  in  this 
country,  where  every  article  of  life  is  cheap, 
enables  them  to  live  comfortably.  They, 
as  well  as  the  priefts,  are  chofen  from  the 
clafs  of  monks  ; and  are  generally  eledled 
for  their  pre-eminence  in  learning,  which  is 
not  difficult  to  acquire,  fince  the  bulk  of  the 
monks  and  priefts  know  nothing  but  the 
catechifm  and  the  bible.  It  is  neverthelefs 
remarkable,  that  thefe  two  fubordinate  claffes 
are  more  amiable  in  their  manners,  and  live 
more  edifying  lives  ; while  the  bifliops  and 
the  patriarch,  on  the  contrary,  conftantly 
engaged  in  cabals,  difputes  of  precedency, 
and -religious  difiindions,  throw  the  whole 
country  into  commotion,  Under  pretext  of 
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exercifingecclefiaftical  difcipline,  according  to 
tlie  ancient  rules  of  the  church,  they  mu- 
tually excommunicate  each  other,  and  their 
refpedfive  adherents  ; they  fiifpend  priefts,  in- 
terdidt  the  monks,  and  inflidl  public  penance 
on  'the  laity  ; in  a word,  they  have  retained 
the  turbulent  and  intriguing  fpirit,  which 
was  the  fcourge  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The 
court  of  Rome,  frequently  embarraffed  by  their 
difputcs,  Rrives  to  pacify  them,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  only  afylum  of  her  power,  re- 
maining in  thefe  countries.  It  is  not  long 
iiiice  die  was  obliged  to  interpofe  in  a lingu- 
lar affair,  an  account  of  which  may  give 
fome  idea  ' ofj  the  charadter  of  the  Maro- 
nites. ^ 

About  the  year  1755,  there  was.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Jefuit  Miflionaries,  a 
Maronite  girl,  named  Hendia,  whofe  ex- 
traordinary mode  of  life  began  to  attradl  the 
attention  of  the  people.  She  faffed,  wore 
the  hair-cloth,  poffeffcd  the  gift  of  tears; 
and,  in  a word,  had  all  the  exterior  of  the 
ancient  hermits,  and  foon  acquired  a fimilar 
reputation.  Every  body  confidered  her  as  a 
model  of  piety,  and  many  efteemed  her  a 
faint  ; from  fuch  a reputation  to  miracles  the 
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tranfition  is  very  eafy,  and,  in  fadt,  itwasfooii 
reported  that  flie  worked  miracles.  To  have 
a proper  conception  of  the  effedls  of  this  re- 
port, we  muft  not  forget  that  the  ftate  of 
mens  minds,  in  Lebanon,  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  the  earlieft  ages.  There  were  neither 
infidels  therefore,  nor  wits,  nor  even  doubters. 
Hendia  availed  herfelf  of  this  enthufiafin 
for  the  completion  of  her  defigns;  and,  imita- 
ting the  condudl  of  her  predecefihrs  in  the 
fame  career,  fiie  wifiied  to  become  the  foiin- 
drefs  of  a new  order.  In  vain  does  the  humiin 
heart  endeavour  to  conceal  its  paifions,  they 
are  invariably  the  fame  ; nor  docs  the  con- 
queror differ  from  the  monk  j both  are  alike 
adluated  by  ambition  and  the  lufi:  of  power; 
and  the  pride  of  pre-eminence  difplays  itfelf 
even  in  the  excefs  of  humility.  To  build  the 
convent,  money  was  necefiary  ; the  foundrefs 
follicitcd  the  pious  charity  of  her  followers, 
whofe  contributions  were  fo  abundant  as  to 
enable  her,  in  a few  years,  to  eredl  two  vaff 
flone  houfes,  which  could  not  have  cell 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
livx'es  (five  thoufand  pounds).  They  arc 
called  tlic  Kourket,  and  are  fituated  on  the 
ridge  of  a hill,  to  the  north-w'çfi;  of  Antouta, 
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having  to  the  weft  a view  of  the  fea,  which 
is  very  near,  and  an  extenfive  profpedt,  to  the 
foLith,  as  far  as  the  road  of  Bairout,  which  is 
four  leagues  diftant.  The  Kourket  foon 
filled  with  monks  and  nuns.  The  Patriarch 
for  the  time  being  was  director-general,  and 
other  employments,  of  various  kinds,  were 
conferred  on  the  different  priefts  and  candi- 
dates, to  whom  one  of  thefe  houfes  was  al- 
lotted. Every  thing  fucceeded  as  well  as 
could  have  bee'n  wifhed;  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  nuns  died,  but  this  was  imputed  to  the 
air,  and  the  real  caufe  was  not  eafy  to  be  dif- 
covered.  Ilendia  had  reigned  ov'^er  her  little 
kingdom  near  twenty  years,  when  an  unfore- 
feen  accident  threw  every  thing  into  confu- 
hon.  A factor,  travelling  from  Damafeus  to 
Bairout,  in  the  fummer,  was  overtaken  by 
night  near  this  convent  ; the  gates  were  fliut, 
the  hour  unfeafonable;  and,  as  he  did  not 
wifli  to  give  any  trouble,  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  a bed  of  ftraw,  and.  laid  himfelf  ' ' 
down  in  the  outer  court,  waiting  the  return  ! 
of  day.  Ele  had  only  ficpt  a few  hours, 
when  a fudden  noife  of  doors  and  bolts 
awaked  him.  From  one  of  the  doors  came 
out  three  women,  with  fpades  and  Ihovels  in 
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their  hands;  who  were  followed  by  two  men, 
bearing  a long  white  bundle,  which  appeared 
very  heavy.  They  proceeded  towards  an 
adjoining  piece  of  ground,  full  of  ftones  and 
rubbifli,  where  the  men  dépoli  ted  their  load, 
dug  a hole  into  which  they  put  it,  and,  co- 
vering it  with  earth,  trod  it  down  with  their 
feet,  after  which  they  all  returned  to  the 
houfe.  The  fight  of  men  with  nuns,  and 
tliis  bundle  thus  myfterioully  buried  by  night, 
could  not  but  furnilli  matter  of  relledlion  to 
the  traveller.  Aftonilliment  at  firft  kept  him 
filent,  but,  to  this,  anxiety  and  fear  foon  fuc- 
ceeded;  he,  therefore,  haflily  fet  off  for  Barout 
at  break  of  day.  In  this  town  he  was 
acquainted  with  a merchant,  who,  fome 
months  before,  had  placed  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  the  Koiirket,  with  a portion  of  about 
four  hundred  pounds.  He  went  in  fearch  of 
him,  ftill  hefitating,  yet  burning  with  im- 
patience to  relate  his  adventure.  They  feated 
themfelves  crofs-legged,  the  long  pipe  was 
lighted,  and  coffee  brought.  The  merchant 
then  proceeded  to  enquire  of  his  vilitor  con- 
cerning his  journey,  who  anfwcred,  he  had 
paffed  the  night  near  the  Kourket.  This 
produced  frelh  quedions,  to  which  he  replied 
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by  further  particulars,  and,  at  lengtli,  no 
longer  able  to  contain  himfelf,  whifpered 
to  his  hofl  what  he  had  feen.  The  merchant 
was  greatly  furprized,  the  circumffcance  of 
burying  the  bundle  alarmed  him  : and  the 
more  he  confidered  it  the  more  his  un- 
eafinefs  increafed.  He  knew  that  one  of 
his  daughters  was  ill,  and  could  not  but 
• remark  that  a great  many  nuns  died.  Tor- 
mented with  thefe  thoughts,  he  knows  not 
how  either  to  admit  or  rejed:  the  difmal  fuf- 
picions  they  occafion;  he  mounts  his  horfe, 
and,  accompanied  by  a friend,  they  repair  to- 
gether to  the  convent,  where  he  aiks  to  fee 
his  daughters  ; — He  is  told  they  are  fick  ; he 
inlifts  they  fhall  be  brought  to  him;  this  i§ 
angrily  refufed  : and  the  more  he  per^i^ls;^  the 
more  peremptory  is  the  refufal,  till,  his  fuf- 
picions  are  converted  into  certainty.  Leav- 
ing. the  convent,  in  an  agony  of  defpair,  he 
went  to  Dair-el-Kamar  ; and  laid  all  the  cir- 
cumflances  before  Saad,  Kiaya^^^  of  prince 
TouJefj  chief  of  the  mountain.  The  Kiaya 
was  greatly  aftoniflied,  and  ordered  a body 
of  horfe  to  accompany  him,  and,  if  refufed 

The  title  of  the  ir.iniker  of  thefe  petty  princes. 
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admifîion,  to  force  the  convent;  the  -Kadi 
took  part  with  the  merchant,  and  the  affair 
was  referred  to  the  law;  the  ground  where  the 
bundle  had  been  buried  was  opened,  and  a 
dead  body  found,  which  the  unhappy  father 
difeovered  to  be  that  of  his  youngefl  daughter: 
the  other  was  found  confined  in  tlie  convent, 
and  almofl  dead:  flie  revealed  a feene  of  fuch 
abominable  wickednefs,  as  iriakcs  human 
nature  fliudder,  and  to  which,  flie,  like  her 
filler,  was  about  to  fall  a vidlim.  The  pre- 
tended faint  being  feized,  adted  her  part  with 
hrmnefs  ; and  a profecution  was  commenced 
againfl  the  priefls  and  the  patriarch.  The 
enemies  of  the  latter  united  to  effe<fl  his  ruin, 
in  order  to  fhare  his  fpoils,  and  he  was  fuf- 
pended,  and  depofed.  The  affair  was  re- 
moved to  Rome  in  iyy6,  and  the  focicty  de 
Fropaganday  on  examination,  difeovered  the 
moft  infamous  feenes  of  debauchery,  and  the 
moft  horrible  cruelties.  It  was  proved  that 
Hendia  procured  the  death  of  the  nuns, 
fometimes  to  get  poffeflion  of  their  property, 
at  others,  becaufe  they  would  not  comply  with 
her  defires:  that  this  infamous  woman  not 
only  communicated,  but  even  confecrated  the 
boll,  and  faid  mafs  : that  flie  had  holes  under 
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her  bed,  by  which  perfumes  were  introduced 
at  the  moment  flie  pretended  to  be  in  extacy,  , 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghofl;  ; that 
file  had  a faction  who  cried  her  up,  and  pub- 
liflied  that  fhe  was  the  mother  of  God,  re- 
turned upon  earth,  and  a thoufand  other  ex- 
travagancies. Notwithflanding  this,  flie  re- 
tained a party  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
the  fevere  punilhment  flie  merited:  fhe  has 
been  fliut  up  in  different  convents,  from 
whence  fhe  has  frequently  efcaped.  In  1783, 
file  was  prefent  at  the  vifitation  of  Antoura, 
and  the  brother  of* the  Emir  of  the  Druzes 
was  defirous  to  give  her  her  liberty. 
Numbers  flill  believe  in  her  fandlity;  and, 
but  for'the  accident  of  the  traveller,  her  pre- 
fent enemies  would  not  have  doubted  it. 
Wliat  mufl;  we  think  of  reputations  for  ^ 
piety,  when  they  may  depend  on  fuch  trifling 
circumftances  1 

In  the  fmall  country  of  the  Maronites,  there 
are  reckoned  upwards  of  two  hundred  con- 
vents for  men  and  women.  Thefe  Religious 
are  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  whole  rules 
they  obferve  with  an.exad:nefs  which  reminds 
11s  of  earlier  times.  The  drefs  of  the  monks  is 
a fluff  made  of  brown  clumfy  woollen,  much 
4 like 
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like  that  of  our  capuchin  friars.  Their  food 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  peafants,  with  this 
exception,  that  they  never  eat  fleih.  They 
have  frequent  fails,  and  make  long  prayers, 
day  and  night  ; the  remainder  of  their  time  is 
employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  or  breaking 
the  rocks  to  form  the  walls  of  the  terraces 
which  fupport  their  vineyards  and  mulberry 
plantations.  Each  convent  has  a brother 
ihoemaker,  a'brother  taylor,  a brother  weaver, 
a brother  baker  ; in  a word,  an  artift  of  every 
neceffary  trade.  We  almofl  always  find  a 
convent  of  women  clofe  to  one  of  men  ; yet 
it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any  fcandalous  report. 
Thefe  women  themfelves  lead  a very  labori- 
ous life,  and  it  is  this  adlivity,  doubtlefs,  which 
fecures  them  againfl  all  the  mifchiefs  attend- 
ant on  idlenefs.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being 
injurious  to  population,  we  may  affirm  that 
thefe  convents  have  contributed  to  promote  it, 
by  increafing  by  culture  every  article  in  a pro- 
portion greater  than  its  confumption.  The 
mofl  remarkable  of  the  houfes  of  the  Maronite 
Monks  is  Koz-haia,  fx  hours  journey  to  the 
eafl  of  Tripoli.  There  they  exorcife,  as  in 
the  firfl  ages  of  the  church,  thofc  who  are 
pofTeffed  with  devils  ; for  fuch  perfons  are 
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llill  to  be  found  in  thefe  countries.  A very 
few  years  ago,  our  merchants  at  Tri]X)li  faw 
one  of  them  who  put  the  patience  and  learn- 
ing of  the  monks  to  the  proof:  This  man, 
to  outward  appearance  healthy,  was  fubjedt 
ft>  fudden  convulfions,  which  threw  him  into 
a kind  of  madnefs,  fometimes  fullen,  at  others 
violent.  He  tore,  he  bit,  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth;  his  ufual  expreffion  was, — ‘The fun  is 
my  mother,  let  me  adore  her.  The  prieils  al- 
mofl  drowned  him  with  ablutions,  tormented 
him  with  falling  and  prayer,  and,  at  length,  as 
they  reported,  drove  out  the  devil  ; but, 
from  the  account  given  me  by  more  intelligent 
obfervers,  it  appears  that  thofe  pofie/Ted  are  • 
no  other  than  perfons  airlivfled  with  idiotly, 
madnefs,  and  epileplies  ; and  it  is  worth  re- 
marking, \\\2Xpofje[lion  and  epilepfy  zvo,  denoted 
by  the  fame  Arabic  word  (h). 

The  Court  of  Rome,  in  affiliating  the  Ma- 
ronites, has  granted"  them  an  Hofpitiuni,  at 
Rome,  to  which  they  may  fend  fevcral  of  their 
youth,  to  receive  a gratuitous  education.  It 
ffiould  feem  that  this  inftitution  might  intro- 
duce among  them  the  ideas  and  arts  of  Eu- 

(h)  Kahal  and  Kabat,  The  K here  is  the  Spanlf)  pt a, 
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rope  ; but  the  pupils  of  this  fchool,  limited 
to  an  education  purely  monaftic,  bring  home 
nothing  but  the  Italian  language,  which  is  of 
no  life,  and  a Hock  of  theological  learning, 
from  which  as  little  advantage  can  be  derived  ; 
they  accordingly  foon  affimilate  with  the  reft. 
Nor  has  a.  greater  change  been  operated  by  the 
three  or  four  miffionaries  maintained,  by  the 
French  capuchins  at  Gazir,  Tripoli,  and 
Bairout.  Their  labours  confifl;  in  preach- 
ing in  their  church,  in  inftrudting  chil- 
dren in  the  catechifm,  Thomas  a Kempis, 
and  the  Pfalms,  and  in  teaching  them  to  read 
and  write.  Formerly  the  Jefuits  had  two 
miffionaries  at  their  houfe  at  Antoura,  and  the 
Lazarites  have  now  fucceeded  them  in  their 
miffion.  The  moH  valuable  advantage  that 
has  refulted  from  thefe  apoftolical  labours  is, 
that  the  art  of  writing  has  become  more  com- 
mon among  the  Maronites,  and  rendered  them, 
in  this  country,  what  the  Copts  are  in  Egypt, 
I mean,  they  are  in  polfeffion  of  all  the  polls 
of  writers,  intendants,  and  kiayas  among  the 
Turks,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  among  their 
allies  and  neighbours,  the  Druzes. 
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Of  the  Druzes. 

The  Druzes,  or  Derouz,  who  engaged  the 
attention  of  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  are  an  inconfiderable  people, 
who,  in  their  mode  of  life,  form  of  govern-, 
ment,  language,  and  cuftoms,  bear  a linking 
refemblance  to  the  Maronites.  Religion  con- 
ftitutes  the  principal  difference  between  them. 
That  of  the  Druzes  was  long  a problem  j 
but  the  myflery  is  at  length  unveiled,  and  it 
ÎS  now  not  difficult  to  give  a tolerably  accu- 
rate account  of  it,  as  well  as  of  their  origin, 
with  which  it  is  connedled.  To  gain  a pro- 
per idea  of  their  hiflory,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  trace  fadls  up  to  their  firfl  fources. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, the  difputes  between  Ali,  his  fon- in- 
law, and  Moaouia,  Governor  of  Syria,  occa- 
fioned  the  firfl  fchifm  in  the  empire  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  two  fecfls  fubfifl  to  this  day  ; 
but,  in  reality,  this  difference  related  only  to 
power  ; and  the  Mahometans,  however  divided 
in  opinion  refpedting  the  rightful  fucceffor  of 
VoL.  II,  D the 
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the  prophet,  were  agreed  with  refpedl  to  their 
dogmas  (i).  It  was  not  until  the  following 
century  that  the  perufal  of  Greek  books  in- 

(t)  The  radical  caufe  of  this  great  difference  was  the 
averfion  conceived  againft  Ali,  by  Ayeflia,  wife  of  Maho- 
met, becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  he  had  difeovered  her  infide- 
lity to  the  Prophet.  She  never  could  pardon  him  this  indif- 
cretion,  and,  after  getting  him  three  times  excluded  from  the 
Califat,  finding  that  by  his  intrigues  he  was  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  fourth  attempt,  file  refolved  to  deftroy  him  by 
open  violence.  For  this  purpofe  fhe  excited  againft  him 
feveral  Arab  chiefs,  and,  among  others,  Amrou^  Governor 
of  Egypt,  and  Moaoula,  Governor  of  Syria.  The  latter 
procured  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  Califs  or  SucceJfot\  in  the 
city  of  Damafeus.  Ali^  in  order  to  difpolfefs  him,  declared 
war  ; but  the  impropriety  of  his  condudl  ruined  his  affairs. 
After  fome  hoftilities,  in  which  the  advantages  were  equal 
on  both  Tides,  he  periflied  at  Koufa,  by  the  hand  of  an  AJfaf^ 
fin  or  Batenian.  His  partizans  eleéled  his  fon  Hofain  in 
his  place  ; but  this  young  man,  ill  adapted  to  fuch  difficult 
circumftances,  was  flain  in  a rencounter  by  the  partifans 
of  Moaouia.  His  death  rendered  the  two  faisions  ftill 
more  irreconcileable.  Their  hatred  prevented  their  agree- 
ing in  the  expofition  of  the  Koran.  The  doiftors  of  tlie 
refpe(ftive  parties  took  a pleafure  in  contradiifting  each 
other  i and  hence  arofe  the  divifion  of  the  Mahometans 
into  two  fe£ls,  who  confider  each  other  as  heretics.  The 
Turks  follow  that  of  Omar  and  Moaouih,  whom  they  hold 
to  be  the  legitimate  fucceffors  of  the  Prophet  ; the  Perfians 
are  followers  of  Al'u 
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troduced  among  the  Arabs  a'  fpirit  of  difcuf- 
fion  and  controverfy,  to  which,  till  then,  they 
were  utter  flrangers.  The  confcquence  was, 
as  might  be  expedled,  by  reafoning  on  mat-  ' 
ters  not  fufceptible  of  demonftration,  and 
guided  by  the  abflradt  principles  of  an  unin- 
telligible logic,  they  divided  into  a multitude 
of  fedts  and  opinions.  At  this  period,  too, 
the  civil  power  lofl  its  authority,  and  religion, 
which  from  that  derives  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  its  unity,  iliared  the  fame  fate,  and 
the  Mahometans  now  experienced  what  had 
before  befallen  the  Chriftians,  The  nations 
which  had  received  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
mixed  with  it  their  former  abfurd  notions  ; 
and  the  errors  which  had  anciently  prevailed 
over  Afia,  again  made  their  appearance,  though 
altered  in  their  forms.  The  Metempfychofis, 
the  dodtrine  of  a good  and  evil  principle,  and 
the  renovation  after  fix  thoufand  years,  as  it 
had  been  taught  by  Zoroafler,  were  again  re- 
vived among  the  Mahometans.  In  this  politi- 
cal and  religious  confufion,  every  enthufiafl 
became  an  apofile,  and  every  apoftle  the  head 
of  a fedl.  No  lefs  than  fixty  of  thefe  were 
reckoned,  remarkable  for  the  numbers  of  their 
followers,  all  difiering  in  fome  points  of  faith, 
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and  all  difavowing  herefy  and  error.  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  thefe  countries,  when,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  • century, 
Egypt  became  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  mofl: 
extravagant  fcenes  of  enthuliafin  and  abfur- 
dity  ever  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  following 
account  is  extracted  from  the  Eaftern  writers. 
In  the  year  of  the  Hejira,  386  (A.  D.  996) 
tlie  third  Calif,  of  the  race  of  the  Fat- 
mites,  called  Hakem-b'amr-ellahy  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  moll  extraordinary  princes 
of  whom  hiftory  has  preferved  the  memory. 
He  caufed  the  lirfl:  Califs,  the  companions  of 
Mahomet,  to  be  curfed  in  the  mofques,  and  af- 
terwards revoked  the  anathema:  He  compelled 
the  Jews  and  Chriftians  to  abjure  their  reli- 
I gion,  and  then  permitted  them  to  refume  it. 
He  prohibited  the  making  flippers  for  wo- 
men, to  prevent  them  from  coming  out  of  their 
houfes.  He  burnt  one  half  of  the  city  of 
Cairo  for  his  diverfion,  while  his  foldiers  pil- 

A * 

laged  the  other.  Not  contented  with  thefe 
extravagant  adfions,  he  forbade  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  fafling,  and  the  five  prayers  ; 
and  at  length  carried  his  madnefs  fo  far  as  to 
defire  to  pafs  for  God  himfelf.  He  ordered  a 
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regifler  of  thofe  who  acknowledged  him  to 
be  fo,  and  the  number  amounted  to  fixteen 
thoufand.  This  impious  pretenfion  was  fup- 
ported  by  a falfe  prophet,  who  came  from 
Perfia  into  Egypt;  which  impoftor,  named 
Alohammad-ben-Ifmael,  taught  that  it  was 
not  neceflary  to  fad:  or  pray,  to  praâiife  cir- 
cumcifion,  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
or  obferve  feflivals  ; that  the  prohibition  of 
pork  and  wine  was  abfurd  ; and  that  marriage 
between  brothers  and  fillers,  fathers  and  chil- 
dren was  lawful.  To  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
Hakem,  he  maintained  that  this  Calif  was 
God  himfelf  incarnate  ; and,  inllead  of  his 
name  Hakem- b’ amr-ellah,  which  fignifies,  go- 
verning by  the  order  of  God,  he  called  him 
Hakem-b'amr-ehf  governing  by  his  own  order. 
Unluckily  for  the  prophet,  his  new  god  had 
not  the  power  to  protedl  him  from  the  fury  of 
his  enemies,  who  flew  him  in  a tumult,  al- 
moll  in  tlie  arms  of  the  Calif,  who  was  him- 
felf maflacrcd  foon  after  on  Mount  Mokattam^ 
where  he,  as  he  faid,  had  held  converfation 
with  angels  (kj. 

{k)  Vide  El-Makin,  Kill.  Saracen.  Lib.  I. 
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The  death  of  thefe  two  chiefs  did  not  {lop 
the  progrefs  of  their  opinions  : A difciple  of 
Mohammad-ben-Ifmael,  named  Hamza-bcn- 
Ahmud,  propagated  them  with  an  indefati- 
gable zeal  in  Egypt,  in  Paleftine,  and  along 
the  coaft  of  Syria,  as  far  as  Sidon  and  Bery- 
tus.  fîis  profelytes,  it  feems,  underwent  the 
fame  fate  as  the  Maronites  ; for,  being  perfe- 
cuted  by  the  fedt  in  power,  they  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  where  they 
were  better  able  to  defend  themfelves  ; at 
leaf!:  it  is  certain,  that,  fliortly  after  this  era, 
we  find  them  eftablifhed  there,  and  forming 
an  independent  fociety  like  their  neigh- 
bours. 

r 

The  difference  of  their  opinions  difpofes 
them  to  be  enemies,  but  the  urgent  interefi:  of 
their  common  fafety  forces  them  to  allow 
mutual  toleration,  and  they  have  always  ap- 
peared united,  and  have  jointly  oppofed,  at 
different  times,  the  Crufidcrs,  the  Sultans 
of  Aleppo,  the  Mamlouks,  and  the  Otto- 
mans. The  conqueft  of  Syria  by  the  latter, 
made  no  change  in  their  fituation.  Selim  I. 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  meditating  no  kfs 
than  the  conquefl;  of  Europe,  difdained  to 
wafle  his  time  before  the  rocks  of  Lebanon. 
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Soliman  II.  his  fuccelTor,  inceflantly  engaged 
in  important  wars,  either  with  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes,  the  Perfians,  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen,  the  Hungarians,  the  Germans,  or 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  no  time  to  think 
of  the  Druzes.  Emboldened  by  this  inat- 
tention, and  not  content  with  their  indepen- 
dance,  they  frequently  defcended  from  their 
mountains  to  pillage  the  Turks.  The  Pachas 
in  vain  attempted  to  repel  their  inroads  ; their 
troops  were  invariably  routed  or  repulfed. 
And  it  was  not  till  the  year  1588  that  Amu- 
rath  III.  wearied  v/ith  the  complaints  made 
to  him,  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  reduce  thefe 
rebels,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed» 
His  general,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  marched  from 
Cairo,  and  attacked  the  Druzes  and  Maro- 
nites with  fo  much  addrefs  and  vigour  as  to 
force  them  into  their  ftrong  holds,  the  moun- 
tains. Diffenlion  took  place  among  their 
chiefs,  of  which  he  availed  himfelf  to  exadt 
a contribution  of  upwards  of  one  million  of 
piafters,  and  to  impofe  a tribute  which  has 
continued  to  the  prefent  time. 

. It  appears  that  this  expedition  was  tlic 
Epocha  of  a confiderable  change  in  the  con- 
llitution  of  the  Druzes.  Till  the:  {hey  had 
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lived  in  a fort  of  anarchy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  different  Shaiks,  or  Lords.  The 
nation  was  likewife  divided  into  two  fadions, 
fuch  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  which  are  diftinguifl:ied  into  the  party 
Kaifiy  and  the  party  Tamani(l).  To  Am- 
plify the  adminiftration,  Ibrahim  permitted 
them  only  one  Chief,  who  fhould  be  refpon- 
hble  for  the  tribute,  and  execute  the  office  of 
civil  magiflrate;  and  this  governor,  from  the 
nature  of  his  fituation,  acquiring  great  autho- 
rity, became  almoft  the  king  of  the  republic  ; 
but  as  he  was  always  chofen  from  among  the 
Druzes,  a confequence  followed  which  the 
Turks  had  not  forefeen,  and  which  was 
nearly  fatal  to  their  power.  For  the  chief 
thus  chofen,  having  at  his  difpofal  the  whole 
Ilrength  of  the  nation,  was  able  to  give  it 
unanimity  and  energy,  and  it  naturally  turned 
againfl  the  Turks;  hnce  the  Druzes,  by  be- 
coming their  fubjecfls,  had  not  ceafed  to  be 
their  enemies.  They  took  care,  however,  that 
their  attacks  ffiould  be  indirect,  fo  as  to  fave 
appearances,  and  only  engaged  in  fecret  hoflili- 

(/)  Thefe  faisions  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  the  colour 
of  their  flags  ; that  of  the  Kaifis  is  red,  that  of  the  Yamanis 
white. 
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ties,  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  open 
war. 

à 

About  this  time,  that  is,  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  the  power  of  the 
Druzes  attained  its  greateft  height  ; which  it 
owed  to  the  talents  and  ambition  of  the  cele- 
brated Emir  Faker-el-din,  commonly  called 
Fakardin.  No  fooner  was  this  prince  ad- 
vanced to  be  Chief  of  that  people  than  he 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  humble  the 
Ottoman  power,  and  aggrandize  himfelf  at 
its  expence;  in  this  enterprizc  he  difplayed 
an  addrefs  feldom  feen  among  the  Turks. 

He  firfl  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Porte, 
by  every  demonfiration  of  loyalty  and  fidelity; 
and  as  the  Arabs,  at  that  time,  infefied  the 
plain  of  Balbek,  and  the  countries  of  Sour 
and  Acre;  he  made  war  upon  them,  freed 
the  inhabitants  from  their  depredations,  and 
thus  rendered  them  defirous  of  living  under 
hk  government. 

The  city  of  Bairout  was  fituated  ad- 
vantageoufly  for  his  defigns,  as  it  opened  a 
communication  with  foreign  countries,  and, 
among  others,  with  the  Venetians,  the  natural  j 
enemies  of  the  Turks.  Fakr-el-din  availed 
himfelf  of  the  mifcondud:  of  the  Aga,  expel- 
led 
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led  him,  leized  on  the  city,  and  even  had  the 
art  to  make  a merit  of  this  ad;  of  hoftility 
with  the  Divan,  by  paying  a more  conhdera- 
ble  tribute.  He  proceeded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner at  Saide,  Balbek,  and  Sour,  and,  at  length, 
about  the  year  1613,  faw  himfelf  màfter  of 
all  the  country,  as  far  as  Adjaloun  and  Safad. 
The  Pachas  of  Tripoli  and  Damafcus  could 
not  fee  thcfe  encroachments  with  indifference  ; 
fometimes  they  oppofed  him  with  open  force, 
though  ineffeftually,  and  fometimes  endea- 
voured to  ruin  him  at  the  Porte,  by  fecret  in- 

¥ 

finuations^  but  the  Emir,  who  maintained 
there  his  fpies  and  defenders,  defeated  every 
attempt. 

At  length,  how'ev'er,  the  Divan  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Druzes,  and 
made  preparations  for  an  expedition  capable 
of  crufliing  them.  Whether  from  policy  or 
fear,  Fakr-el-din  did  not  think  proper  to  wait 
this  horm.  He  had  formed-  conneftions  in 
Italy,  on  which  he  built  great  hopes,  and 
determined  to  go  in  perfon  to  follicit  the  fuc- 
cours  they  had  promifed  him  ; perfuaded  that 
his  prefence  would  encreafe  the  zeal  of  his 
friends,  while  his  abfence  might  appeafe  the 
refentmeut  of  his  enemies.  He  therefore  em- 
barked 
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barked  at  Bairout,  and,  after  refigning  the 
adminiflration  to  his  fon  All,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  Medici,  at  Florence.  The  ar- 
riva,! 6f  an  Oriental  prince  in  Italy,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  public  attention.  Enquiry 
was  made  into  his  nation,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Druzes  became  popular  topics  of  re- 
fearch.  Their  hiftory  and  religion  were  found 
‘to  be  fo  little  known  as  to  leave  it  a matter 
of  doubt  whether  they  fhould  be  clalTed  with 
the  Mahometans  or  Chriftians.  The  Cru- 
fades  were  called  to  mind,  and  it  was  foon 
fuggefted  that  a people  w'ho  had  taken  re- 
'fuge  in  the  mountains,  and  v/ere  enemies  to 
the  natives,  could  be  no  other  than  the  off-  | 
fpring  of  the  Crufaders. 

This  idle  conceit  was  too  favourable  to 
•Fakr-el-din  for  him  to  endeavour  to  dif- 
prove  it:  he  was  artful  enough,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  pretend  he  v/as  related  to  the  houfe 
of  Lorraine;  and  the  miffionaries  and  mer- 
chants, who  promifed  thcmfelves  a new 
opening  for  converfons  and  commerce,  en- 
couraged his  pretenfions.  When  an  opinion 
is  in  vogue,  every  one  difcovers  new  proofs 
'of  its  certainty.  The  learned  in  etymology, 
ffriick  with  the  refemblance  of  the  names, 
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iiififted,  that  Druzes  and  Dreux  muft  be  the 
fame  word,  and,  on  this  foundation,  formed 
the  fyftem  of  a pretended  colony  of  French 
Crufaders,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  a Comte 
Je  Dreux,  had  formed  a fettlement  in  Leba- 
non. This  hypothefis,  however,  was  com- 
pleatly  overthrown,  by  the  remark  that  the 
name  of  the  Druzes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  travel- 
led before  the  time  of  the  crufades.  Indeed 
the  futility  of  it  ought  to  have  been  fufficiently 
apparent,  at  firft,  from  the  fngle  confidera- 
tion,  that  had  they  been  defcended  from 
any  nation  of  the  Franks,  they  mud;  have 
retained,  at  lead:,  the  traces  of  fome  European 
language  3 for  a people,  retired  into  a feparate 
didridl,  and  living  diilind;  from  the  natives  of 
the  country,  do  not  lofe  their  language. 
That  of  the  Druzes,  however,  is  very  pure 
Arabic,  without  a fingle  word  of  European 
origin.  The  real  derivation  of  the  name  of 
this  people  has  been  long  in  our  podedion, 
without  our  knowing  it.  It  originates  from 
the  founder  of  the  fedl  of  Mohammad-ben- 
Ifmael,  who  was  furnamed  El-Dorzi,  and  not 
E/-Daran',  as  it  is  ufually  printed  : the  con- 
fufion  of  thefe  two  words,  fo  different  in  our 
3 writing. 
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writing,  arifes  from  the  figure  of  the  two 
Arabic  letters  r and  2,  which  have  only  this 
difference,  that  the  ^ has  a point  over  it, 
frequently  omitted,  or  effaced  in  the  manu- 
. fcripts 

After  a flay  of  nine  years  in  Italy,  Faker^ 
(Udin  returned  to  refume  the  government  of 
his  country.  During  his  abfence,  his  fon  All 
had  repulfed  the  Turks,  appeafed  difcontents, 
and  maintained  affairs  in  tolerable  good  order. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Emir,  but  to  employ 
the  knowledge  he  could  not  but  have  acquired, 
in  perfecting  the  internal  adminiflration  of 
government,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  ; but  inftead  of  the  ufeful  and  valuable 
arts,  he  wholly  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  fri- 
volous and  expenfive,  for  which  he  had  imbibed 
a pafiion  while  in  Italy.  He  built  numerous 
villas;  conftruCted  baths,  and  planted  gar- 

[m)  This  difcovery  is  due  to  M.  Mitchel,  Dragoman, 
Barataire  \ of  France,  at  Saide,  of  which  place  he  was  a 
native:  he  has  written  a memoir  on  the  Druzes,  of  which 
he  gave  one  of  the  two  copies  he  had  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Taules,  Conful  at  Saide,  and  the  other  to  Baron  de  Tott, 
when  he  was  there,  in  1777,  to  infpedl  that  faftory. 

-f-  Barataire,  is  a fubj cdl  of  the  Turkiih  government,  privileged  by  one 
of  the  European  Miniftcrs,  in  amity  with  the  Porte,  and  by  that  means 
placed  upon  a footing  with  the  Franks,  withrefpedl  to  the  payment  of  duties, 
Ac.  Each  Minifter  poflefles  a certain  number  of  thefe  Earats  at  his 
difpofal,  which  he  camK^t  enceed.  T. 
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dens } he  even  prefumed,  without  refpedt  to  . 
the  prejudices  of  his  country,  to  employ  the 
ornaments  of  painting  and  fcujpture,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  are  prohibited  by  the 
Koran. 

The  confequences  of  this  condudl  foon 
inanifefled  themfelvcs:  die  Druzes,  who  paid 
the  fame  tribute  as  in  time  of  war,  became 
dilfatisfied.  The  Yamani  faction  were  roufed; 
the  people  murmured  at  the  expences  of 
the  prince  ; and  the  luxury  he  difplayed  re- 
newed the  jealoufy  of  the  Pachas.  They  at- 
tempted to  levy  greater  ■ tribute  : hoffilities 
again  commenced,  and  F akr-el-din  repulfed 
the  forces  of  the  Pachas,  who  took  occafion, 
from  this  rehflance,  to  render  him  fufpedted 
by  the  Sultan  himfelf.  Amurath  III.  in- 
cenfed  that  one  of  his  fubjeeffs  fliould  dare  to 
enter  into  a competition  with  him,  refolved 
on  his  deftrudfion  3 and  the  Pacha  of  Damaf- 
cus  received  orders  to  march,  with  all  his 
forces,  againft  Bairout,  the  ufual  refidence  of 
Faker-el-din;  while  forty  galleys  inveffed 
it  bv  fea,  and  cut  off  all  communication. 

The  Emir,  who  depended  on  his  good  for- 
tune, and  fuccours  from  Italy,  determined  at 
fird  to  brave  the  dorm.  His  fon,  Ali,  who 
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commanded  at  Safad,  was  ordered  to  oppoie 
the  progrefs  of  the  T urkifli  army,  and  in  fadt 
he  bravely  relifled  them,  notwithftanding  the 
great  difparity  of  his  forces  ; but,  after  two  en- 
gagements, in  which  he  had  the  advantage, 
being  llain  in  a third  attack,  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. were  greatly  changed,  and  every  thing 
went  to  ruin.  Fakr-el-din,  terrified  at  the 
lofs  of  his  troops,  afflidlcd  at  the  death  of  his 
Ibn,  and  enfeebled  by  age  and  a voluptuous 
life,  loll  both  courage  and  prefence  of  mind. 
He  no  longer  faw  any  refource  but  in  a peace, 
v/liich  he  fent  his  lecond  fon  to  follicit  of  the 
Turkifli  Admiral,  whom  he  attempted  to  fe- 
duce  by  prefents  ; but  the  Admiral,  detaining 
both  the  prefents  and  the  Envoy,  declared  he 
would  have  the  prince  himfelf.  Fakr-el-din, 
intimidated,  took  to  flight,  and  was  purfued 
by  the  Turks,  now  mafters  of  the  country. 
He  took  refuge  on  the  fteep  eminence  of  Niha, 
where  they  belieged  him  ineffedlually  for  a 
wdiole  year,  tvhen  they  left  him  at  liberty  : but, 
fitortly  after,  the  companions  of  his  adverfity, 
W'Caried  with  their  fufferings,  betrayed  and 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Turks.  Fakr-el-din, 
though  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  con- 
ceived hopes  of  pardon,  and  fuifered  himfelf 

to 


to  be  earned  to  Conftantinople,  where  Amu- 
rath,  pleafed  to  behold  at  his  feet  a prince  fo 
celebrated,  at  firft  treated  him  with  that  bene- 
volence which  arifes  from  the  pride  of  fupe- 
riority;  but  foon  returning  to  his  former 
jealoufies,  yielded  to  the  inftigations  of  his 
courtiers,  and,  in  one  of  his  violent  fits  of 
paflion,  ordered  him  to  be  firangled,  about 
the  year  1631. 

After  the  death  of  Fakr-eUdiUy  the  pofle- 
rity  of  that  prince  flill  continued  in  poffeflion 
of  the  Government,  though  at  the  pleafure, 
and  as  valfals,  of  the  Turks.  This  family 
failing  in  the  male-line  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  the  authority  devolved, 
by  the  election  of  the  Shaiks,  on  the  houfe  of 
Shelah,  in  which  it  fliJl  continues.  The  only 
Emir  of  that  houfe,  whofe  name  deferves 
to  be  preferved,  is  the  Emir  Melhem,  who 
reigned  from  1740  to  1759  ; in  which  inter- 
val he  retrieved  the  lolfes  of  the  Druzes,  and 
reftored  them  to  that  confequence  which  they 
had  lofl  by  the  defeat  of  Fakr-el-din.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  about  the  year 
1754,  Melhem,  wearied  with  the  cares  of 
Government,  abdicated  his  authority,  to  live 
in  religious  retirement,  after  the  manner  of 

the 
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the  Okkals  j but  the  troubles  that  fucceeded 
occajfioned  him  once  more  to  refume  the  reins 
of  government,  which  he  held  till  1759» 
when  he  died,  univerfally  regretted. 

He  left  three  fons,  minors  : the  eldefl:  of 
>vhom  ought,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  to  have  fucceeded  him  ; but,  being 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  the  authority  de- 
volved on  his  uncle,  Manfour,  agreeable  to  a 
law  very  general  in  Afia,  which  wills  the 
people  to  be  governed  by  a fovereign  who  has 
arrived,  at  years  of  maturity.  The  young 
prince  was  but  little  fitted  to  maintain  his 
pretenfions  ; but  a Maronite,  named  Sad-el- 
Kouri,  to  w'hom  Melhem  had  entrufled  his 
education,  took  this  upon  himfelf.  Afpiring 
to  fee  his  pupil  a powerful  prince,  that  he 
might  himfelf  become  a powerful  vifir,  he 
made  every  exertion  to  advance  his  fortune. 
He  firfl  retired  with  him  to  Djebail,  in  the 
Kefraouan,  where  the  Emir  Youfef  pofTefled 
large  domains,  and  there  undertook  to  conci- 
liate the  Maronites,  by  embracing  every  op- 
portunity to  ferve  both  individuals  and  the  na- 
tion. The  great  revenues  of  his  pupil,  and 
4he  moderation  of  his  expenditure,  amply  fuN 
niflied  him  with  the  means.  The  farm  of 
VoL.  II.  ^ E the 
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the  Kefraouan  was  divided  between  feveral 
Shaiks,  with  whom  the  Porte  was  not  very 
well  fatisfied.  Sad  treated  for  the  whole  with 
the  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  and  got  himfelf  appoint- 
ed foie  Receiver.  The  Motoualis  of  the  val- 
ley of  Balbek  had,  for  fome  years  before> 
made  feveral  encroachments  on  Lebanon,  and 

I 

the  Maronites  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  near 
approach  of  thefe  intolerant  Mahometans. 
Sad  purchafed  of  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus  a 
permiffion  to  make  war  upon  them,  and,  in 
1763,  drove  them  out  of  the  country.  The 
Druzes  were  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
factions  (n)  : Sad  united  his  intered:  with 
thofe  who  oppofed  Manfour,  and  fecretly 
prepared  the  plot  which  was  to  ralfe  the  ne- 
phew on  the  ruin  of  the  uncle. 

At  this  period  the  Arab  Daher,  who  had 
made  himfelf  mader  of  Galilee,  and  fixed  his 
refidence  at  Acre,  difquieted  the  Porte  by  his 
progrefs  and  pretenfions  : To  oppofe  him,  the 
Divan  had  juft  united  the  Pachalics  of  Da* 
mafcus,  Saide,  and  Tripoli,  in  the  hands  of 

(«)  The  party  Kalfiy  and  the  party  Tamani.  The  names 
borne  at  this  day  by  the  two  families  which  are  at  the  head 
of  the  Djambela^  and  of  the  Lefieks, 
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Ofman  and  his  children  ; and  it  was  evident, 
that  an  open  war  .was  not  very  remote. 
Manfour,  who  dreaded  the  Turks  too 
much  to  refift  them,  made  ufe  of  the  po-^ 
licy  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  pretending  a zeal 
for  their  fervice,  while  he  fecretly  favoured 
their  enemy.  This  was  a fufficient  motive 
for  Sad  to  purfue  meafures  diredtly  oppohtc. 
He  fupported  the  Turks  againft  the  fa(ftionof 
Manfour,  and  manœuvred  with  fo  much  good 
fortune  or  addrefs  as  to  depofe  that  Emir,  in 
1770,  and  place  Youfef  in  his'  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  following  year,  Ali  Bey  declared 
war,  and  attacked  Damafcus.  Youfef,  called 
on  by  the  Turks,  took  part  in  the  quarrel, 
but  without  being  able  to  draw  the  Druzes 
from  their  mountains,  to  enter  into  the  army 
of  the  Ottomans.  Belides  their  natural  re- 
pugnance, at  all  times,  to  make  war  out  of 
their  country,  they  were,  on  this  occafion,  too 
much  divided  at  home  to  quit  their  habita- 
tions, and  they  had  reafon  to  congratulate 
themfelves  on  the  event.  The  battle  of  Da- 
mafcus enfued,  and  the  Turks,  as  We  have 
-already  feen,  were  'compleatly  routed.  The 
pacha  of  Saide,  efcaping  from  this  defeat, 
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and  not  thinking  himfelf  in  fafety  in  that 
town,  fought  an  afylum  even  in  the  lioufe  of 
the  Emir  Youfef.  The  moment  was  unfa- 
vourable, but  the  face  of  affairs  foon  changed, 
by  the  flight  of  Mohammad  Bey.  Tlie 
Emir,  concluding  that  Ali  Bey  was  dead,  and 
not  imagining  that  Daher  was  powerful  enough 
flngly  to  maintain  the  quarrel,  declared  openly^ 
againfl;  him.  Said©  was  threatened  with  a 
flege,  and  he  detached  fifteen  hundred  men 
of  his  faftion  to  its  defence:  while  himfelf 
in  perfon,  prevailing  on  the  Druzes  and  Ma- 
ronites to  follow  him,  made  an  incurfion 
with  twenty- five  thoufand  peafants  into  the 
valley  of  Bekaa,  and,  in  the  ah  fence  of  the 
Motoualis,  who  had  joined  the  army  of 
Daher,  laid  the  whole  country  wafle,  with 
fire  and  fword,  from  Balbek  to  Tyre. 

. While  the  Druzes,  proud  of  this  exploit» 
were  marching  in  diforder  towards  the  latter 
city,  five  hundred  Motoualis,  informed  of 
w'hat  had  happened,  flew  from  Acre,  enflamed 
wdth  rage  and  defpair,  and  fell  with  fuch  im- 
petuofity  on  their  army,  as  to  give  them  a corn- 
pleat  overthrow.  Such  was  the  furprize  and 
confufion  of  the  Druzes,  that  imagininsr 
themfelves  attacked  by  Daher  himfelf,  and 
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betrayed  by  their  companions,  they  turned 
their  fwords  on  each  other  ' as  they  fled. 
The  fteep  declivities  of  Djezin,  and  the  pine,- 
woods  which  were  in  the  route  of  the  fugi-, 
gitives,  were  ftrcwed  with  dead,  but  few  of 
whom  periihed  by  the  hands  of  the  Motoua- 
lis. 

The  Emir  Youfcf,  afliamed  of  this  defeat^ 
efcaped  to  Dair-el-Kamar,  and,  fhortly  after j 
attempted  to  take  revenge  j but,  being  again 
defeated  in  the  plain  between  Saide  and  Sour, 
(Tyre),  he  was  conftrained  to  refign,  to  his 
uncle  Manfour,  the  ring,  which,  among  the 
Druzes,  is  the  fymbol  of  command.  In 
1773,  he  was  reftored  by  a new  revolution  ; 
but  he  could  not  fupport  his  power  but  at 
the  expence  of  a civil  war.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  Bairout  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  adverfe  faction,  he  requeflcd 
the  affiftance  of  the  Turks,  and  demanded,  of 
the  Pacha  of  Damafeus,  a man  of  fufficient 
abilities  to  defend  that  city.  The  choice  fell 
on  an  adventurer,  who,  from  his  fubfequent 
fortune,  andithe  part  he  is  now  ading,  merits 
to  be  made  known. 

This  man,  named  i\.hmad,  is  a native  of 
Bofnia,  and  fpeaks  the  Sclavonian  as  his  mo- 
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ther  tongue,  as  the  Ragufan  captains,  with 
whom  he  converfes  in  preference  to  thofc  of 
every  other  nation,  affert.  It  is  faid,  that 
flying  from  his  country  at  the  age  of  fixteen, 
to  efcape  the  confequences  of  an  attempt  to 
violate  his  fifter-in-law,  he  repaired  to  Con- 
' flantinople,  where,  deftitute  of  the  means  of 
procuring  a fubfiftgace,  he  fold  himfelf  to 
the  flave-merchants,  to  be  conveyed  to  Egypt  ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  was  purchafed  by 
Ali  Bey,  who  placed  him  among  his  Mam- 
louks. 

Ahmad  was  not  long  in  diflinguifliing  him- 
felf by  his  courage  and  addrefs.  His  patron 
employed  him  on  feveral  occafions,  in  dan- 
gerous coups  de  main,  fuch  as  the  aiïiifi'ina- 
tion  of  fuch  Beys  and  Cachefs  as  he  fufpedled  ; 
of  which  commidions  he  acquitted  himfelf 
fo  well  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  Djezxa?-, 
which  lignihes  Cui^tbroat  (o).  With  this 
claim  to  his  friendfliip,  he  enjoyed  the  fwour 
of  Ali,  until  it  was  diiturbed  by  an  acci- 
dent. 

(o)  I'his  Djezzar  is  the  monjler  fo  well  deferihed  Ecrott 
it'  Tott^  in  Part  IV.  of  his  Memoirs.  • The  Baron  trdnfiates 
the  word  ezxar^  Butcher. — He  %oas  in  the  leginnin^  of 
1787  in  open  revolt  cgairfl  the  Porte. 
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This  jealous  Bey  having  profcribed  one  of 
his  benefadlors,  called  Saleh  Bey,  commanded 
Djezzar  to  cut  off  his  head.  Either  from 
humanity  of  fome  fecret  friendlliip  for  the 
devoted  vidtim,  Djezzar  helitated,  and  even 
remonflrated  againft  the  order.  But  learning 
the  next  day  that  Mohammad  Bey  had  exe-^ 
cuted  the  commiffion,  and  that  Ali  had  fpo- 
ken  of  him  not  very  favourably,  he  thought 
himfelf  a loft  man,  and,  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
Saleh  Bey,  efcaped  iinobferved,  and  reached 
Conftantinople.  He  there  follicited  em- 
ployments fuitable  to  his  former  rank,  but 
meeting,  as  is  ufual  in  capitals,  with  a great 
number  of  rivals,  he  purlued  another  plan,’ 
and  went  to  feek  his  fortune  in  Syria,  as  a 
private  foldier.  Chance  conducted  him 
among  the  Druzes,  where  he  was  hofpitably 
entertained,  even  in  the  houfe  of  the  Kiaya  of 
the  Emir  Youfef.  From  thence  he  repaired 
to  Damafcus,  where  he  foon  obtained  the 
title  of  Aga,  with  a command  of  live  pair  of 
colours,  ,that  is  to  fay,  of  fifty  men  ; and  he 
was  thus  fituated  when  fortune  deftined  him 
to  the  Government  of  Ba iron t. 

Djezzar  was  no  fooner  eftabliflied  there, 
than  he  took  pefiefiion  of  it  for  the  Turks. 
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Youfef  was  confounded  at  this  proceeding. 
He  demanded  juftice  at  Damafcus  ; but  find- 
ing his'  complaints  treated  with  contempt, 
entered  into  a treaty  with  Daher,  and  con- 
cluded an  offenfive  and  defenhve  alliance 
with  him,  at  Ras-el-aen,  near  to  Sour.  No 
fooner  was  Daher  united  with  the  Druzes 
than  he  laid  fiege  to  Bairout,  by  land,  whilll’ 
two  Ruffian  frigates,  whofe  fervice  was  pur- 
chafed  by  lix  hundred  purfes,  cannonaded  it 
by  fea.  Djezzar  was  compelled  to  fubmit 
to  force,  and,  after  a vigorous  refinance,  gave 
up  the  city,  and  furrendered  himfelf  prifoner. 
Shaik  Daher,  charmed  witii  his  courage,  and 
flattered  with  the  preference  he  had  given 
him  in  the  furrender,  conduced  him  to  Acre, 
and  ffiewed  him  every  mark  of  kindnefs.  He 
even  ventured  to  trud  him  with  a fmall  ex- 
pedition into  Palefline  ; but  Djezzar,  on  ap- 
proaching Jerufalem,  went  over  to  the  Turks, 
and  returned  to  Damafcus. 

The  war  of  Mohammad  Bey  breaking  out, 
Djezzar  offered  his  fervice  to  the  Captain 
Pacha,  and  gained  his  confidence.  Pie  ac- 
companied him  to  the  fiege  of  Acre,  and 
that  admiral  having  dedroyed  Daher,  and 
finding  no  perfon  more  proper  than  Djezzar 
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to  accomplilh  the  defigns  of  the  Porte  in  that 
countr}%  named  him  Pacha  of  Saide. 

Being  now,  in  confequence  of  this  révolu-^ 
tion,  fuperior  Lord  to  the  Emir  Youfef, 
Djezzar  is  mindful  of  injuries  in  proportion 
as  he  has  reafon  to  accule  hirnfelf  of  ingrati- 
tude. By  a condudt  truly  Turkidi,  feigning 
alternately  gratitude  and  refentment,  he  is 
alternately  on  terms  of  difpute  and  reconcili- 
ation with  him,  continually  exacting  money 
as  the  price  of  peace,  or  as  indemnity  for  war. 
His  artifices  have  fucceeded  fo  well  that, 
within  the  fpace  of  five  years,  he  has  extorted 
from  the  Emir  four  millions  of  French 
money,  (above  a hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
pounds),  a fum  the  more  afioniihing  as  the 
farm  of  the  country  of  the  Druzes  did  not 
then  amount  to  one  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
(four  thoufand  pounds). ^ 

In  1784,  he  made  war  on  him,  depofed 
him,  and  bellowed  the  government  on  the 
Emir  of  the  country  of  Plalbeya,  named  Ifmael. 
Youfef,  having  once  more  purchafed  his  fiivor, 
returned,  towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  to 
Dair-el-Kamar,  and  even  courted  his  con- 
fidence fo  far  as  to  wait  on  him  at  Acre,  from 
whence  nobody  expedted  him  to  return,  but  ^ 
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Djezzar  is  too  cunning  to  ilied  blood  while 
there  are  any  hopes  of  getting  money:  he 
releafed  the  prince,  and  fent  him  back  with 
every  mark  of  friendfhip.  Since  that  period, 
the  Porte  has  named  him  Pacha  of  Damafeus, 
where  he  now  refides.  There,  ftill  retain- 
ing the  fovereignty  of  the  Pachalic  of  Acre, 
and  of  the  country  of  the  Druzes,  he  has 
feized  on  Sad,  the  Kiaya  of  the  Emir,  and, 
under  pretext  of  his  being  the  author  of  the 
troubles,  has  threatened  to  ftrike  off  his  head. 
The  Maronites,  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  tliis 
man,  whom  they  revere,  have  offered  nine 
hundred  purfes  for  his  ranfom.  The  Pacha 
demands  a thoufand  ^ and  if,  as  will  pro- 
bably be  the  cafe,  their  money  be  exhaufted 
by  thefe  repeated  contributions,  woe  to  the 
prince  and  his  minifter  ! on  their  fate  depends 
that  of  many  others  ; and,  indeed,  they  may 
be  faid  to  have  deferved  it,  for  it  was  the  un- 
fkilfulnefs  of  the  one,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  other,  which,  by  inviting  the  Turks  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Druzes,  has 
given  fo  fatal  a blow  to  the  fafety  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  nation  that,  in  the  ordinarv 
courfe  of  things,  it  will  be  long  before  it  can 
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polTibly  recover  its  former  profpeiity  and 
power. 

Let  us  retui-n  to  the  religion  of  the  Druzes. 
What  has  been  already  faid  of  the  opinions  of 
Moharamad-ben-lfmael  iray  be  regarded  as 
the  fubftance  of  it.  They  pradife  neither 
circumcifion,  nor  prayers,  nor  faffing;  they 
obferve  neither  feftivaJs,  nor  prohibitions. 
They  drink  wine,  eat  pork,  and  allow  mar- 
riage between  brothers  and  fiflers,  though  not 
between  fathers  and  children.  From  this  v/e 
may  conclude,  with  reafon,  that  the  Druzes 
have  no  religion  : yet,  one  clafs  of  them  mulf 
be  excepted,  whofe  religious  cuftoms  are  veiy 
peculiar.  Thofe  who  compofe  it  are  to 
the  reft  of  the  nation  what  the  initiated 
were  to  the  profane  ; they  afliime  the 
name  of  Ckkalsy  which  means  fpiritualifts, 
and  beifow  on  the  vulgar  the  epithet  of 
Djahely  or  ignorant  ; they  liave  various  de- 
grees of  initiation,  the  higheft  orders  of 
which  require  celibacy.  'i’hefe  are  dlf- 
ti.nguilhable  by  the  White  Turban  theyaffed:  j 
to  wear,  as  a iymbol  of  their  purity;  and- 
fo  proud  arc  they  of  this  fuppofed  purity, 
that  they  think  themfelves  fullied  bv  even 
touching  a profane  pcrfon.  If  you  eat  out 
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I of  their  plate,  or  drink  out  of  their  cup,  they 
break  them  ; and  hence  the  cuftom,  fo  gene- 
ral in  this  country,  of  ufing  vafes,  with  a fort 
of  cock,  which  may  be  drank  out  of  without 
I touching  them  with  the  lips.  All  their  prac- 
tices are  enveloped  in  myllcries  : their  Oratories 
always  ftand  alone,  and  are  conftantly  fituatcd 
on  eminences  : in  thefe  they  hold  their  fccret 
j alTemblies,  to  which  women  are  admitted. 
It  is  pretended  they  perform  ceremonies  there 
in  prefence  of  a fmall  flatue  refembling  an 
ox  or  a calf  ; whence  fome  have  pretended 
to  prove  that  they  are  defcendcd  from  the 
Samaritans.  But,  befides  that  the  fadt  is 
not  well  afcertained,  the  worfliip  of  the  ox 
may  be  deduced  from  other  fources. 

They  have  one  or  two  books  which  they 
conceal  with  the  greateft  care;  but  cliance 
has  deceived  their  jealoufy  ; for,  in  a civil  war, 
which  happened  fix  or  feven  years  ago,  the 
Emir  Youfef,  who  is  DJahel,  or  ignorant^ 
found  one  among  the  pillage  of  one  of  their 
oratories.  I am  allured,  by  palbns  who 
have  read  it,  that  it  contains  only  a myftic 
jargon,  the  obfeurity  of  which,  doubtlefs, 
renders  it  valuable  to  adepts.  Hakem  Bamr- 
cllah  is  there  fpoken  of,  by  whom  they 
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metin  God,  incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  the 
Calif.  It  likewife  treats  of  another  life,  of  a 
place  of  punifliment,  and  a place  of  happi- 
ncfs,  where  the  Okkals  fhall,  of  courfe,  be 
moft"  dilfinguiflied.  Several  degrees  of  per-» 
fevftlon  are  mentioned,  to  which  they  arrive 
by  facceffive  trials.  In  other  refpe<fts,  thefe 
feclaries  have  all  the  infolence,  and-  alb  the 
fears,  of  fuperftition  : they  are  not  communi- 
cative, becaufe  they  are  weak;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  were  they  powerful,  they  would 
be  promulgators  and  intolerant. 

The  reft  of  the  Druzes,  ftrangers  to  this 
fplrit,  are  wholly  indifferent  about  religious 
matters.  The  Chriftians,  who  live  in  their 
country,  pretend  that  feveral  of  them  believe 
in  the  Metempfychoff s ; that  others  worftiip 
the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  all  which  is  pof- 
fiblc  ; for,  as  among  the  Anfaria,  every  one, 
left  to.  his  own  fancy,  follows  the  opinion 
that  pleafes  him  moft  ; and  thefe  opinions  are 
thofe  which  prefen t themfelves  moft  natural- 
ly to  unenlightened  minds.  When  amons:  , 
the  Turks,  they  affe(ft:  the  exterior  of  Ma- 
hometans, frequent  the  Mofques,  and  per- 
form their  ablutions  and  prayers.  Among 
the  Maronites,  they  accompany  them  to 
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church,  and,  like  them,  make  ufe  of  holy 
water.  Many  of  them,  importuned  by  the 
mifiionaries,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  baptized  ; 
and,  if  follicited  by  the  Turks,  receive  cir- 
cumcilion,  and  conclude  by  dying  neither 
Chriftians  nor  Mahometans;  but  they  are 
not'  fo  indifferent  in  matters  of  civil  po- 
Vicy(p). 


I 

i 
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(p)  The  above  account  of  the  Druzes  correfponds  ex- 
a£lly  with  the  Hijlortcal  Memoir  on  that  people,  trandated 
from  the  manufeript  of  M.  Verdure  de  Paradis^  which 
contains  cxtraSls  from  their  [acred  bocks^  a catechijnty  See, 
The  Memoir  in  quellion,  confirms  the  accuracy  of  our 
Author,  who  had  never  feen  it,  nor  was  acquainted  with 
M-  Venture.  The  latter  gentleman  and  M.  Sugufte, 
a mod:  amiable  man,  and  a well  informed  traveller  in  the 
eaff,  v/ho  have  juft  done  the  tranflator  the  honour  of  a vifit, 
concur  in  beftowing  the  higheft  commendations  on  tfie 
prefent  work,  and  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  it  the  moft 
accurate  modern  book,  that  has  appeared  refpecling  Syria 
and  Egypt.  To  their  culogium  may  be  added  the  dif- 
tinguiflied  approbation  of  Al.  de  St.  Prieft,  the  late  Am- 
baflador  of  the  Court  of  France  at  Conftantinople,  which 
he  has  exprefled  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  'F. 
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Sect.  IV. 

Of  the  government  of  the  Druzes, 

T H E Druzes,  as  well  as  the  Maronites, 
may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  the  common 
people,  and  the  people  of  eminence  and  pro- 
perty, diftinguhhed  by  the  title  of  Shaiks, 
and  Emirs,  or  defcendants  of  princes.  The 
greater  part  are  cultivators,  either  as  farmers 
or  proprietors  ; every  man  lives  on  his  inheri- 
tance, improving  his  mulberry-trees  and  vine- 
yards ; in  fome  diftridts  they  grow  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  fome  grain,  but  the  quantity  of  thefe 
is  inconfiderable.  It  appears  that,  at  firft,  all 
the  lands  were,  as  formerly  in  Europe,  in  the 
hands  of  a fmall  number  of  families.  But, 
fo  render  them  productive,  the  great  propri- 
etors were  forced  to  fell  part  of  them,  and  let 
leafes,  which  fubdivifion  is  become  the  chief 
fource  of  the  power  of  the  ilate,  by  multiply- 
• ing  the  number  of  perfons  interefted  in  the 
public  weal  : there  hill  exifts,  however,  fome 
traces  of  the  origina  inequalit  , which  even 
at  this  day  produces  pernicious  effedts.  The 
great  property  pofTeffed  by  fome  families, 
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gives  them  too  much  influence  in  all  the 
meafures  of  the  nation  ; and  their  private  in- 
terefls  have  too  great  weight  in  every  public 
tranfacftion.  Their  hiflory,  for  fome  years 
back,  affords  fnflicient  proofs  of  this  ; flnce 
all  the  civil  or  foreign  wars  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged  have  originated  in  the  am- 
bition and  perfonal  views  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal families,  fuch  ' as  the  Lefbeks,  the 
Djambelats,  the  Ifmaels  of  Solyma,  &c.  The 
Shaiks  of  thefe  houfes,  who  alone  poflefs  one 
tenth  part  of  the  countr)^  procured  creatures 
by  their  money,  and,  at  lafl,  involved  all  the 
Druzes  in  their  diflenflons.  It  'mun;  ' be 
owned,  however,  that,  pofhbly,  to  this  con- 
flidt  * between  contending  parties  the  whole 
nation  owes  the  good  fortune  of  never  having 
been  enflaved  by  ita  chief. 

This’chief,  called  Hakem,  or  governop,  alfc^ 
Emir,  or  Prince,  is  a fort  of  a king,  or  ge-* 
neral,  who  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the  civil 
and  military  powers.  His  dignity  is  fome-' 
times  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon,  fome- 
times  from  one  brother  to  another,  and  the* 
fucceifion  is  determined  rather  by  force  than 
any  certain  laws.  Females  can  in  no  cafe 
pretend  to  this  inheritance.  They  are  already 
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excluded  from  fucceffion  in  civil  affairs,  and, 
confequently,  can  ftill  lefs  expedl  it  in  poli- 
tical : in  general,  the  Afiatic  governments  are 
too  turbulent,  and  their  adminiftration  renders 
military  talents  too  neceffary  to  admit  of  the 
fovereignty  of  women.  Among  the  Druzes, 
the  male  line  of  any  family  being  extinguifli- 
ed,  the  government  devolves  to  him  who  is 
in  poffeffion  of  the  greatefl;  number  of  fuf- 
frages  and  refources.  But  the  fird;  flep  is 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Turks,  of 
whom  he  becomes  the  vaffal  and  tribatory. 
It  even  happens,  that,  not  unfrequently  to  aller t 
their  fupremacy,  they  name  the  Hakem,  con- 
trary to  the  w'ilhes  of  the  nation,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Ifmacl  Halbeya,  raifed  to  that 
dignity  by  Djczzar;  but  this  conftraint 
lads  no  longer  than  it  is  maintained  by  that 
violence  which  gave  it  birth.  The  odice  of 
the  governor  is  to  watch  over  the  good  order 
of  the  date,  and  to  prevent  the  Emirs,  Shaiks, 
and  villages,  from  making  war  on  each  other; 
in  cafe  of  difobedience,  he  may  employ  force. 
He  is  alfo  at  the  head  of  the  civil  power,  and 
names  the  Cadis,  only,  always  refcrving  to 
himfelf  the  power  of  life  and  death.  He  col- 
k(ds  the  tribute,  from  which,  he  annually 
VoL.  II.  F pays.. 
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pays  to  the  Pachi  a ftated  fum.  This  tri- 
bute varies,  in  proportion  as  the  nation  ren- 
ders itfelf  more  or  lefs  formidable:  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  it  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty  purfes,  (eight  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds),  but 
Melhem  forced  the  Turks  to  reduce  it  to 
fixty.  In  1784,  Emir  Youfef  paid  eighty  and 
promifed  ninety.  This  tribute,  which  is 
called  Miriy  is  impofed  on  the  mulberry-trees, 
vineyards,  cotton,  and  grain.  All  fown  land, 
pays  in  proportion  to  its  extent;  every  foot  of 
mulberries  is  taxed  at  three  Medins,  or  three 
Sols,  nine  Deniers,  (not  quite  two-pence). 
A hundred  feet  of  vineyard,  pays  a Piafter,  or 
forty  Medins,  and  of  fredi  meafurements  are 
often  made,  to  preferve  a juft  proportion.  The 
Shaiks  and  Emirs  have  no  exemption  in  this 
refpedt,  and  it  may  be  truly  faid,  they  con- 
tribute to  the  public  ftock  in  proportion  to 
their  fortune.  The  collection  is  made  almoft 
without  expence.  Each  man  pays  his  con- 
tingent at  Dair-el-Kamer,  if  he  pleafes,  or  to 
the  collectors  of  the  prince,  who  make  a cir- 
cuit round  the  country,  after  the  crop  of 
Elks.  The  furplus  of  this  tribute  is  for  the 
prince,  fo  that  it  is  his  intereft  to  reduce  the 
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demands  of  the  T urks,  as  it  would  be  like- 
wife  to  augment  the  impofl:  ; but  this  mea- 
fiire  requires  the  fandtion  of  the  Shaiks,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  oppofing  it.  Their 
confent  is  neceffaiy,  likewife,  for  peace  and 
w’ar.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  Emir  muft  con- 
voke general  alTemblies,  and  lay  before  them 
the  (late  of  his  affairs.  There,  every  Shaik, 
and  every  Peafant,  w'ho  has  any  reputation  for 
courage  or  underflanding,  is  entitled  to  give 
his  fuffrage,  fo  that  this  government  may  be 
confidered  as  a well-proportioned  mixture 
of  monarchy,  ariflocracy,  and  democracy. 
Every  thing  depends  on  circumflances  : if  the 
governor  be  a man  of  ability,  he  is  abfolute  j 
if  weak,  a cypher.  This  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  fixed  laws;  a want  common  to  all 
Afia,  and  the  radical  caufe  of  all  the  dif- 
o.'ders  in  the  governments  of  the  Afiatic 
nations. 

Neither  the  chief,  nor  the  individual  Emirs, 
maintain  troops  ; they  have  only  perfons  at- 
tached to  the  domefiic  fervice  of  their  houfes, 
and  a few  black  flaves.  When  the  nation 
makes  war,  every  man,  whether  Shaik  or 
Peafant,  able  to  bear  arms,  is  called  upon  to 
march.  He  takes  with  him  a little  bag  of 
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flour,  a mufket,  Ibme  bullets,  a Imall  quantity 
of  powder,  made  in  his  village,  and  repairs  to 
the  rendezvous  appointed  by  the  governor. 
If  it  be  a civil  war,  as  fometirnes  happens,  the 
fervants,  the  farmers,  and  tlieir  friends,  take 
up  arms  for  their  patron,  or  the  cliief  of  their 
family,  and  repair  to  his  ftandard.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  parties  irritated,  frequently  feem  on 
the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  lafl  extremi- 
ties; but  they  feldom  have  recourfe  to  afls  of 
violence,  or  attempt  the  death  of  each  other  ; 
mediators  always  interpofc,  and  the  quarrel  is 
appeafed  the  more  readily  as  each  patron  is 
obliged  to  provide  his  followers  with  provi- 
fions  and  ammunition.  This  fyldem,  which 
produces  happy  elfedts  in  civil  troubles,  is 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  in  foreign 
wars,  as  fafliciently  appeared  in  that  of  1784. 
Djezzar,  who  knew  that  the  whole  army 
lived  at  the  expence  of  the  Emir  Youfef, 
aimed  at  nothing  but  delay,  and  the 
Druzes,  wlio  were  not  difpleafed  at  being 
fed  for  doing  nothing,  prolonged  the  opera- 
tions; but  the  Emir,  wearied  of  paying,  con- 
cluded a treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  not 
a little  rigorous  for  him,  and  eventually  for 
the  whole  nation,  fince  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain 
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t:iin  than  that  the  interefts  of  a prince  and  his 
fubjedis  are  always  infeparahle.  , , • 

The  ceremonies  to  which  I liave  been  a 
witnefs  on  thefe  occafions,  beiar  a ftriking  rc- 
femblance  to  the  cullioms  of  ancient  times. 
When  the  Emir  and  the  Shajks  had  deter^ 
mined  on  war,  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  cryers  in  the 
evening,  afcended  the  furnmits  of  the  moun- 
tain ; and  there  began  to  cry  with  a loud 
voice  : ’To  u'ar^  to  war  ; take  your  guns,  take 
your  pifiO’s:  noble  Shaiks,  mount  your  horfes  ; • 
- arm  yoiirfelves  with  the  lance  and  J'abre  ; 
rendezvous  io-morrow  at  Datr-^el-Karnar, 
Zeal  of  God!  zeal  of  combats!  This  fum- 
mons  heard  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
was  repeated  there,  and,  as  the  whole  country 
is  nothing  but  a chain  of  lofty  mountains,  and 
deep  vailles,  the  proclamation  pafTed  in  a few- 
hours  to  the  frontiers.  Thefe  voices,  from 
the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  the  long  refounding 
echoes,  and  the  nature  of  the  fubjed:,  had 
fomething  awful  and  terrible  in  their  effed. 
Three  days  after,  fifteen  thoufand  armed  men 
rendezvouzed  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  and  opera- 
tions might  have  been  immediately  com- 
menced. 
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We  may  eafily  imagine  that  troops  of  this 
kind  no  way  refemble  our  European  fol- 
diers;  they  have  neither  uniforms,  nor  dif- 
cipline,  nor  order.  They  are  a crowd  of 
peafants  with  fhort  coats,  naked  legs,  and 
mufkets  in  their  hands  ; differing  from  the 
Turks  and  Mamlouks,  in  that  they  are 
all  foot;  the  Shaiks  and  Emirs  alone  hav- 
ing horfes,  which  are  of  little  ufe  from  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  country.  War  there 
can  only  be  a war  of  poffs.  The  Druzes 
never  rifk  themfelves  in  the  plain,  and  with 
reafon,  for  they  would  be  unable  to  ffand  the 
Ihock  of  cavalry,  having  no  bayonets  to  their 
mufkets.  Their  whole  art  confifls  in  climb- 
ing rocks,  creeping  among  the  bufhes  and 
blocks  of  flone,  from  whence  their  fire  is 
the  more  dangerous;  as  they  are  covered, 
fire  at  their  eafe,  and  by  hunting,  and 
military  fports,  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
hitting  a mark  with  great  dexterity.  They 
are  accuffomed  to  fudden  inroads,  attacks 
by  night,  ambufeades,  and  all  thofe  c'ûu^y 
de  manu  which  require  to  fall  fuddenlv 
on,  and  come  to  clofe  fight  with  the 
enemy.  Ardent  in  improving  their  fuccefs, 
ealily  difpirited,  and  prompt  to  refume  their 
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courage  j daring  even  to  temerity,  andfometimes 
ferocious,  they  pofTefs  above  all,  two  qualities 
clfential  to  the  excellency  of  any  troops;  they 
ftri(flly  obey  their  leaders,  and  are  endowed 
with  a temperance  and  vigour  of  health,  at 
this  day  unknown  to  moft  civilized  nations. 
In  the  campaign  of  1784,  they  pafTed  three 
months  in  the  open  air,  without  tents,  or  any 
other  covering  than  a fheep-fkin  ; yet  were 
there  not  more  deaths  or  maladies  than  if 
they  had  remained  in  their  houfes.  Their 
provifions  conlifted,  as  at  other  times,  of  fmall 
loaves  baked  on  the  alhes,  or  on  a brick,  raw 
onions,  cheefe,  olives,  fruits,  and  a little  wine. 
The  table  of  the  chiefs  was  almoft  as  frugal, 
and  we  may  affirm,  that  they  fubfifted  a hun- 
dred days,  on  what  the  fame  number  of  En- 
gliffimen  or  Frenchmen  would  not  have  lived 
ten.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fcience 
of  fortification,  the  management  of  artillery, 
or  encampments,  nor,  in  a word,  any  thing 
which  conftitutes  the  art  of  war.  But,  had 
they  among  them  a few  perfons  verfed  in 
military  fcience,  they  would  readily  acquire 
its  principles,  and  become  a formidable  fol- 
diery.  This  would  'be  the  more  eafily 
effeded,  as  their  mulberry  plantations  and 
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vineyards  do  not  occupy  them  all  the  year, 
and  they  could  afford  much  time  for  military 
exercifes  (pj. 

By  the  lafl  eftimates,  it  appears  the  num- 
ber of  men  able  to  bear  arms  was  forty 
thoufand,  which  fuppofes  a total  population 
of  a hundred  and  twenty  thoufand:  no  ad- 
dition is  to  be  made  to  this  calculation,  fince 
there  arc  no  Druzes  in  the  cities  or  on  the 
coaft.  As  the  whole  country  contains  only  one 
hundred  and  ten  fquare  leagues,  there  refults 
for  every  league,  one  thoufand  and  ninety  per- 
fons  ; which  is  equal  to  the  population  of  our 
richefl  provinces.  To  render  this  more  re- 
markable, it  muff  be  obferved  that  the  foil  is 
^not  fertile,  that  a great  many  eminences  remain 
'uncultivated,  that  they  do  not  grow  corn 
.enough  to  fupport  themfelves  three  months  in 
the  year,  that  they  have  no  manufadlures,  and 
that  all  their  exportations  are  confined  to  filks 
and  cottons,  the  bklance  of  which  exceeds 
very  little  the  importation  of  corn  from  the 
Hauran,  the  oils  of  Palefline,  and  the  rice 

(/>)  In  this  leifure  time,  when  the  crop  of  filk  is  over  in 
Lebanon,  a great  many  Peafants,  like  our  inhabitants  of 
the  Limoufin,  leave  the  mountains  to  get  in  the  harvefts 
in  the  plains. 
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and  coffee  they  procure  from  Bairout. — 
Whence  arlfes  then  fuch  a number  of  inhabi- 
tants, within  fo  fmall  a fpace  ? I can  dif-  ^ 
cover  no  other  caufe,  than  that  ray  of  liberty  I 
which  glimmers  in  this  country.  Unlike 
the  Turks,  every  man  lives  in  a perfeeft  fecu-  | 
rity  of  his  life  and  property.  The  peafant  * 
is  not  richer  than  in  other  countries  ; but  he 
is  free,  “ he  fears  not,”  as  I have  often  heard 
them  fay,  ‘‘  tliat  the  Aga,  the  Kaimm^- 
“ kam,  or  the  Pacha,  fhould  fend  their 
“ Djendis  (q),  to  pillage  his  houfe,  carry  off 
his  family,  or  give  him  the  baftinado.” 
Such  oppreffions  are  unknown  among  thefe 
mountains.  Security,  therefore,  has  been  the 
original  caufe  of  population,  from  that  in- 
herent defire  which  all  men  have  to  multiply 
themfelves  wherever  they  find  an  eafy  fub- 
fiftence.  The  frugality  of  the  nation,  which 
is  content  with  little,  has  been  a fecondary, 
and  not  lefs  powerful  reafon;  and  a third,  is 
the  emigration  of  a number  of  Chrifiian  fa- 
milies, who  daily  defert  the  Turkilli  pro- 
vinces to  fettle  in  Mount  Lebanon,  where 
they  are  received  with  open  arms  by  the 

(y)  Soldiers, 
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Maronites,  from  fimilarity  of  religion,  and  by 
the  Druzes  from  principles  of  toleration,  and 
a convidtion  how  much  it  is  the  interefl  of 
every  country  to  multiply  the  number  of  its 
cultivators,  confumers,  and  allies.  They  all 
live  quietly  together  ; but  I cannot  help  ad- 
ding, that  the  Chriftians  frequently  difplay 
an  indifcreet  and  meddling  zeal,  too  well 
calculated  to  difturb  this  tranquillity. 

The  comparifon,  which  the  Druzes  often 
have  an  opportunity  of  making,  between  their 
htuation  and  that  of  other  fubjedls  of  the 
Turkifh  Government  has  given  them  an  ad- 
vantageous opinion  of  their  fuperiority, 
which,  by  a natural  effedl,  has  an  influence 
on  their  perfonal  charadler.  Exempt  from 
the  violence  and  infults  of  defpotifm,  they 
confider  themfelves  as  more  perfedl  than  their 
neighbours,  becaufe  they  have  the  good  for- 
tune not  t©  be  equally  debafed.  Hence  they 
acquire  a character  more  elevated,  energetic, 
and  adlive;  in  fhort,  a genuine  republican 
fpirit.  They  are  confidered  throughout  the 
Levant  as  reillefs,  enterpriling,  hardy,  and 
brave  even  to  temerity.  Only  three  hundred 
of  them  have  been  feen  to  enter  Damai'eus 
in  open  day,  and  fpread  around  them  terror 

and 
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and  carnage.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
their  form  of  Government  is  nearly  hmilar, 
the  Maronites  do  not  polTefs  thefe  qualities  to 
the  fame  degree.  Enquiring  the  reafon,  one 
day,  in  a company  where  this  obfervation  was 
made,  in  confequence  of  fome  recent  events, 
an  old  Maronite,  after  a moment’s  filence, 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  curling 
his  beard  round  his  fingers,  made  anfwer. 
Perhaps  the  Druzes  would  be  more  afraid 
“ of  death,  did  they  believe  in  a future  ftate.’* 
Nor  are  they  great  preachers  of  that  morality 
which  confifts  in  pardoning  injuries.  No 
people  are  more  nice  than  they  with  refpeâ: 
to  the  point  of  honour  : Any  offence  of  that 
kind,  or  open  infult,  is  inffantly  punifhed  by 
blows  of  the  kandjur  or  the  muiket  ; while 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  only 
excites  injurious  retorts.  This  delicacy  has 
occafioned  in  their  manners  and  difeourfe,  a 
referve,  or,  if  you  will,  a politenefs,  which 
one  is  afionifiied  to  difeover  among  peafants. 
It  is  carried  even  to  difiimulation  and  falfe- 
hood,  efpecially  among  the  chiefs,  whofe 
greater  interefls  demand  greater  attentions. 
Circumfpecflion  is  neceffary  to  all,  from  the 
formidable  confequences  of  that  retaliation 
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of  which  I .have  fpoken.  Thefc  cufloms 
may  appear  barbarous  to  us  ; but  they  have 
the  merit  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  regu- 
lar juftice,  which  is  neceffarily  tedious  and 
uncertain  in  thefe  diforderly  and  almofi;  anar- 
chical Governments. 

The  Druzes  have  another  point  of  honour: 
that  of  hofpitality.  Whoever  prefents  hini- 
felf  at  their  door  in  the  quality  of  a fuppliant 
or  paffenger,  is  fure  of  being  entertained  with 
lodging  and  food,  in  the  mofi:  generous  and 
unaffected  manner.  I have  often  feen 
the  loweft  peafants  give  the  laft  morfel  of 
bread  they  had  in  their  houfes  to  the  hungiy 
traveller  ; and  when  I obferved  to  them  that 
they  wanted  prudence,  their  anfwer  was  : 

God  is  liberal  and  great,  and  all  men  are 
**  brethren.”  There  are,  therefore,  no  inns 
in  this  country,  any  more  than  in  the  reft  of 
Turkey.  When  they  have  once  contracted 
with  their  gueft,  the  facred  engagement  of 
/jirad  and  Ja/f;  no  fubfequent  event  can  make 
them  violate  it  : Various  inflances  of  this 
are  related,  which  do  honour  to  their  charac- 
ter. A few  years  ago,  an  Aga  of  the  Janif- 
faries,  having  been  engaged  in  a rebellion, 
fled  from  Damafeus,  and  retired  among  the 

Druzes. 
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Druzes.  The  Pacha  was  informed  of  this, 
and  demanded  him  of  the  Emir,  threatening 
to  make  war  on  him  in  cafe  of  refufal.  The 
Emir  demanded  him  of  the  Shaik  Talhouk, 
who  had  received  him  ; but  the  indignant 
Shaik  replied,  When  have  you  known  the 
**  Druzes  deliver  up  their  guefts  ? Tell  the 
“ Emir,  that,  as  long  as  Talhouk  fliall  pre- 
“ ferve  his  beard,  not  a hair  of  the  head  of 
“ his  fuppliant  lhall  fall  !”  The  Emir 
threatened  him  with  force  } Talhouk  armed 
his  family.  The  Emir,  dreading  a revolt, 
adopted  a method  pradtifed  as  juridical  in 
that  country.  He  declared  to  the  Shaikh 
that  he  would  cut  down  fifty  mulberry-trees 
a da}",  until  he  fliould  give  up  the  Aga, 
He  proceeded  as  far  as  a thoufand,  and  Tal- 
houk fiill  remained  inflexible.  At  length, 
the  other  Shaiks,  enraged,  took  up  the  quarrel^ 
and  the  commotion  was  about  to  become  ge- 
neral, when  the  Aga,  reproaching  hinilelf 
with  being  the  caufe  of  fo  much  mifchief, 
made  his  efcape,  without  the  knowledge  even 
of  Talhouk  (r). 

The 

(rj  I have  found  in  an  Arabic  manufeript,  another  anec- 
dote, which,  though  foreign  to  my  prefent  fubjcéf,  I think 
too  excellent  to  be  omitted, 

“ In 
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The  Druzes  have  alfo  the  prejudices  of  the 
Bedouins  refpeding  birth  ; like  them,  they 
pay  great  refpedt  to  the  antiquity  of  families  ; 
but  this  produces  no  eflential  inconveniencies. 
The  nobility  of  the  Emirs  and  Shaiks  does 
not  exempt  them  from  paying  tribute,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  revenues.  It  confers  on  them 
no  prerogatives,  either  in  the  attainment  of 
landed  property,  or  public  erpployments.  In 
this  country,  no  more  than  in  all  Turkey, 

are 


In  the  time  of  the  Califs,  fays  the  author,  when  Ab- 
“ dalah,  the  Jhedder  of  bloody  had  murdered  every  defeend- 
“ ant  of  Ommiah,  within  his  reach,  one  of  that  family, 
“ named  Ibrahim,  the  fon  of  Soliman,  fon  of  Abd-el-Ma- 
“ lek,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  and  reach  Koufa, 
“ which  he  entered  in  difguife.  Knowing  no  perfon  in 
‘‘  whom  he  could  confide,  he  fat  down  under  the  portico  of 
“ alargehoufe.  Soon  after  the  mafter,  arriving,  followed  by 
“ feveral  fervants,  alighted  from  his  horfe,  entered,  and, 
“ feeing  the  ftranger,  afked  him  who  he  was.  I am  an  un- 
“ fortunate  man,  replies  Ibrahim,  and  requeft  from  thee 
“ an  afylum.  God  protedi  thee,  faid  the  rich  man  j enter, 
“ and  remain  in  peace.  Ibrahim  lived  feveral  months  in 
“ this  houfe,  without  being  queftioned  by  his  hoft.  But, 
“ afioniftied  to  fee  him  every  day  go  out  on  horfeback,  and 
return,  at  the  fame  hour,  he  ventured  one  day  to  enquire 
“ the  reafon— I have  been  informed,  replied  the  rich  man, 
that  a perfon  named  Ibrahim,  the  fon  of  Soliman,  is  con- 
“ cealed  in  this  town  j he  has  flain  my  father,  and  I am 
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are,  they  acquainted  with  game-laws,  or  glebes, 
or  feigniorial,  or  eccleliaftical  tithes,  franc  fiefs 
or  alienation  fines;  every  thing  is  held,  as  I 
have  faid,  in  freehold  : Every  man,  after  pay- 
ing his  miri  and  his  rent,  is  mafter  of  his 
property.  In  fiiort,  by  a particular  privilege, 
the  Druzes  and  Maronites  pay  no  fine  for 
their  fucceflion  ; nor  does  the  Emir,  like  the 
Sultan,  arrogate  to  himfelf  original  and  uni- 

fearchlng  for  him  to  retaliate. — Then  I knew,  faid  Ibra- 
“ him,  that  God  had  purpofely  conducted  me  to  that 
“ place  ; I adored  his  decree,  and,  refigning  myfelf  to 
“ death,  I anfvvered,— God  has  determined  to  avenge  thee, 
“ offended  man;  thy  viélim  is  at  thy  feet.  The  rich  man, 
aftonifhed,  replied, — O ! ftranger  ! I fee  thy  misfortunes 
‘‘  have  made  thee  weary  of  life  ; thou  leekeft  to  lofe  it; 
“ but  my  hand  cannot  commit  fuch  a crime. — I do  not 
‘‘  deceive  thee,  faid  Ibrahim;  thy  father  was  fuch  a one; 
“ we  met  each  other  in  fuch  a place,  and  the  affair  hap- 
pened  in  fuch  and  fuch  a manner.”  A violent  trem- 
bling then  feized  the  rich  man  ; his  teeth  chattered  as 
if  from  intenfe  cold  ; his  eyes  alternately  fparkled  with 
fury,  and  overflov'ed  with  tears.  In  this  agitation,  he  re- 
mained a long  time  ; at  length,  turning  to  Ibrahim— To- 
morrow, faid  he,  deftiny  (hall  join  thee  to  my  father,  and 
God  will  have  retaliated.  • But  as  for  me,  how  can  I violate 
the  afylum  of  my  houfe  ? Wretched  ftranger,  fly  from  my 
-prefence  ! There,  take  thefe  hundred  fequins  : Begone 
4julckly,  and  let  me  never  behold  thee  paore  ! 
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verLil  property  : there  cxiRs,  neverthelefs,  in 
the  law  of  inheritance,  an  impcrfedlion  which 
produces  difigreeable  effeds.  Fathers  have,  as 
in  the  Roman  law,  the  power  of  preferring 
fuch  of  their  children  as  they  think  proper  ; 
hence  it  has  happened,  in  feveral  families  of 
the  Shaiks,  that  the  Vv’hole  property  has  cen- 
tered in  the  fame  perfon,  who  has  perverted  it 
tû  the  purpofe  of  intriguing  and  caballing, 
while  his  relations  remain,  as  they  well  ex- 
prefs  it,  princes  of  olives  and  cheefe  ; that  is  to 
fay,  poor  as  peafants. 

In  confequence  of  their  prejudices,  the 
Druzes  do  not  choofe  to  make  alliances  out 
of  their  own  families.  They  invariably  pre- 
fer their  relation,  though  poor,  to  a rich 
Rranger  ; and  poor  peafants  have  been 
known  to  refufe  their  daughters  to  merchants 

O 

of  Saide  and  Bairout,  who  polTelfed  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thoufand  piaftres.  They 
obferve  alfo,  to  a certain  degree,  the  cuflom 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  direded  that  a bro- 
ther fhould  efpoufe  his  brother’s  wddovv  ; but 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  for  they  retain 
that  as  well  as  feveral  other  cufloms  of  that 
ancient  people,  in  common  with  other  in- 
habitants of  Syria,  and  all  the  Arab  tribes. 
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III  fliort,  the  proper  and  diftindlive  charac- 
ter of  the  Druzes,  is,  as  I have  faid,  a fort  of 
republican  fpirit,  'which  gives  them  more 
energy  than  any  other  fubje6ts  of  theTurkifh 
Government,  and  an  indifference  for  religion, 
which  forms  a flriking  contraft  with  the  zeal 
of  the  Mahometans  and  Chriftians.  In  other 
refpedts,  their  private  life,  their  cuAoms  and 
prejudices,  are  the  fame  with  other  Orientals. 
They  may  marry  feveral  wives,  and  repudiate  I 
them  when  they  chufe  ; but,  except  by  the 
Emir  and  a few  men  of  eminence,  that  is  rarely  j 
pra(5tifed.  Occupied  with  their  rural  labours, 
they  experience  neither  artificial  wants,  nor 
thofe  inordinate  paillons,  'v;'’hich  are  produced 
by  the  idlenefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns.  The  veil,  worn  by  their  women,  is 
of  itfelf  a prefervative  againfi;  thofe  defires  1 
which  are  the  occafion  of  fo  many  evils  in 
fociety.  No  man  knows  the  face  of  any  other  •, 
woman  than  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  fifter,  \ 
and  fifiers-in-law.  Every  man  lives  in  the 
bofbm  of  his  own  family,  and  goes  little 
abroad.  The  women,  thofe  even  of  the  ^ 
Shaiks,  make  the  bread,  roafi;  the  coffee,  wafli  1 
the  linen,  cook  the  vidluals,  and  perform  all  \ 
domeftic  offices.  The  men  cultivate  their  ' 
VoL.  II.  G lands 
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lands  and  vineyards,  and  dig  canals  for  water- 
ing them.  In  the  evening  they  fometimes 
afTemble  in  the  court,  the  area,  or  houfe  of 
the  chief  of  the  village  or  family.  There, 
feated  in  a circle,  with  legs  crolTed,  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  and  poniards  at  their  belts, 
they  difcourfe  of  their  various  labours,  the 
fcarcity  or  plenty  of  their  harvefts,  peace  or 
war,  the  condudl  of  the  Emir,  or  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  ; they  relate  paft  tranfaftions, 
difeufs  prefent  interefts,  and  form  conjectures 
on  tb-C  future.  Their  children,  tired  with 
play,  come  frequently  to  liflen  ; and  a Gran- 
ger is  furprifed  to  hear  them,  at  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  recounting,  with  a ferions  air,  why 
Djezzar  declared  war  againll  the  Emir  You- 
fef,  how  many  purfes  it  coft  that  prince, 
what  augmentation  there  will  be  of  the  miri, 
how  many  mulkets  there  were  in  the  camp, 
and  who  had  the  beft  mare.  This  is  their 
only  education.  They  are  neither  taught  to 
read  the  Pfalms,  as  among  the  Maronites, 
nor  the  Koran,  like  the  Mahometans  ; hard- 
ly do  tlie  Shaiks  know  how  to  write  a let- 
ter. But  if  their  mind  be  deftitute  of  ule- 
ful  or  agreeable  information,  at  lead,  it  is  not 
prc-occupied  by  falfe  and  hurtful  ideas  ; and, 

without 
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without  doubt,  fuch  natural  ignorance  is  well 
worth  all  our  artificial  folly.  This  advan- 
tage refults  from  it,  that  their  underftandings 
being  nearly  on  a level,  the  inequality  of  con- 
ditions is  lefs  perceptible.  For,  in  fa(5l,  we 
do  not  perceive  among  the  Druzes  that  great 
diflance  which,  in  mod;  other  focieties,  de- 
grades the  inferior,  without  contributing  to 
the  advantage  of  the  great.  All,  whether 
Shaiks  or  peafints,  treat  each  other  with  that 
rational  familiarity,  which  is  equally  remote 
from  rudenefs  and  fervility.  The  Grand 
Emir,  himfelf,  is  not  a different  man  from  the 
reff  : he  is  a good  country  gentleman,  who 
does  not  difdain  admitting  to  his  table  the 
ineaneft  farmer.  In  a word,  their  manners 
are  thofe  of  ancient  times,  and  that  ruflic 
life,  which  marks  the  origin  of  every  nation; 
xind  prove  ^he  people  among  whom  they  are 
ftill  found  are,  as  yet,  only  in  the  infancy  of 
the  focial  hate. 
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Sect.  IV. 

Of  the  Motoualls. 

To  the  eafi:  of  the  country  of  the  Druzes, 
in  the  deep  valley  which  feparates  their 
mountains  from  thofe  of  Damafeus,  we  find 
another. fmall  nation,  known  in  Syria  by  the 
name  of  Motoualis.  The  charadteriflic 
diflindtion  between  them  and  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  Syria,  is,  that  they,  like  tlie  Per- 
fians,  are  of  the  fedl  of  Ali^  while  all  the 
Turks  follow  that  of  Omar  or  Moaouia. 
This  diftindtion,  occafioncd  by  the  fchifm, 
which,  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  tlie  He- 
jira, arofe  anjong  the  Arabs,  refpedting  the 
fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  is  the  caufe,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  of  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  between  the  two  parties.  The  fecta- 

A 

ries  of  Omar,  who  confider  themfelves  as  the 
\ 

only  orthodox,  allume  the  title  of  Soimites, 
which  has  that  fignification,  and  term  their 
adverfaries  Shiites,  that  is  SeBai'ies,  (of  Ali). 
The  word  Motouali  has  the  fame  meanine  in 
the  dialcét  of  Svria.  'Fhc  followers  cf  Ali, 
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difiatisfied  witli  this  name,  fLibflitute  that  of 
AdJiciy  which  means  afferters  of  yujhcey  lite- 
raliy  yiijliciariansy  a denomination  which  they 
have  aiTiimied  in  confequence  of  a doctrinal  point 
they  advance  in  oppohtion  to  theSonnite  faith. 
A fmall  Arabic  treatife,  entitled.  Theological 
Fragme?iûs  concerning  the  Seels  and  Religions  of 
the  World (s),  has  the  following  palîage. 

“ Thofe  feftaries  who  pretend  that  God 
“ afls  only  on  principles  of  juflice,  conform- 
able  to  human  reafon,  are  called  Adlia,  or 
“ Judiciarians.  God  cannot,  fay  they,  com- 
“ mand  an  impraticable  worfliip,  nor  or- 
‘‘  dain  impoffible  ations,  nor  enjoin  men  to 
‘‘  perform  what  is  beyond  their  ability  ; but 
“ wherever  he  requires  obedience,  will  be- 
dow  the  power  to  obey.  Ke  removes  the 
“ caufe  of  evil,  he  allows  us  to  reafon,  and 
impofes  only  vyhat  is  eafy,  not  what  is  dif-r 
“ ficult  ; he  makes  no  man  refponfble  for 
tlie  ations  of  another,  nor  punhhes  him 
for  that  in  which  he  has  no  part;  he  im- 
“ putes  not  as  a crime  what  himfclf  has 
“ created  in  man  ; nor  does  he  require 
“ him  to  avoid  what  deftiny  has  decreed. 


(j)  Abarat  el  Motkallamin  fi  mazaheb  oua  Dl^nat  cl 
Donia.  , 
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This  would  be  injuftice  and  tyranny,  of 
“ which  God  is  incapable  from  the  perfec~ 

“ tion  of  his  being.”  To  this  dodtrine, 
which  diametrically  oppofes  the  fyflem  of  the 
Sonnites,  the  Motoualis  add  certain  cere- 
monies which  increafe  their  mutual  averfion.  ' 
They  curfe  Omar  and  Moaouia  as  rebels  and 
ufurpers  ; and  celebrate  Ali  and  f lofain  as 
faints  and  martyrs.  They  begin  their  ablu- 
tions at  the  elbow,  inftead  of  the  end  of  the 
finger,  as  is  cuftomary  with  the  Turks  ; they 
think  themfelves  defiled  by  the  touch  of 
fiirangers,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  EafI:,  neither  eat  nor  drink  out  of 
a vefiel  which  has  been  ufed  by  a perfon  not 
of  their  feâ:,  nor  will  they  even  lit  with  fuch 
at  the  fame  table. 

Thefe  dodlrines  and  cufioms,  by  feparating 
the  Motoualis  from  their  neighbours,  have  ren- 
dered them  a diflind:  fociety.  It  is  faid,  they 
have  long  exified  as  a nation,  in  this  country, 
though  their  name  has  never  been  mentioned  by 
any  European  writer  before  die  prefen  t century; 
it  is  not  even  to  be  found  in  the  maps  of 
Donville:  La  Roque,  who  left  their  country 
not  a hundred  years  ago,  gives  them  tlie 
name  of  Amediens,  Be  this  as  it  may,  in 
lateç  times,  their  wars,  robberies,  fuccefs, 
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and  various  changes  of  fortune,  have  ren- 
dered them  of  confequence  in  Syria.  Till 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  only 
poffelfed  Balbek,  their  capital,  and  a few 
places  in  the  valley,  and  Anti  Lebanon,  which 
feems  to  have  been  their  original  country. 
At  that  period,  we  find  them  under  a like 
government  with  the  Druzes,  that  is  to  fay, 
under  a number  of  Shaiks,  with  one  principal 
chief,  of  the  family  of  Harfoufli.  After  the 
year  1750,  they  eftablilhed  themfelves  among 
the  heights  of  Bekaa,  and  got  footing  in 
Lebanon,  where  they  obtained  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Maronites,  almoft  as  far  as  Befirar- 
rai.  They  even  incommoded  them  fo  much 
by  their  ravages,  as  to  oblige  the  Emir  Youfef 
to  attack  them  with  open  force,  and  expel  them; 
but  on  the  other  fide,  they  advanced  along 
the  river,  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sour,- 
(Tyre).  In  this  fituation,  Shaik  Daher  had 
the  addrefs,  in  1760,  to  attach  them  to  his 
party.  The  Pachas  of  Saide  acd  Damafeus 
claimed  tributes,  which  they  had  neglevftcd 
paying,  and  complained  of  feveral  robberies 
committed  on  their  fubjedts  by  the  Motou- 
alis;  they  were  defirous  of  chaftifing  them, 
but  this  vengeance  was  neither  certain  nor 
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eafy,  Daher  interposed,  and,  by  becoming 
Security  Sor  the  tribute,  and  proinifing  to 
prevent  any  depredations,  acquired  allies  who 
were  able,  as  it  is  Said,  to  arm  ten  thoal'and 
horfemen,  all  reSolute  and  Sormidable  troops. 
Shortly  after,  they  took  polTeffion  of  Sour,  and 
made  this  village  their  principal  Sea-port. 
In  1771,  they  were  of  great  fervice  to  Alt 
Bey  and  Daher,  againfl  the  Ottomans.  But 
Emir  YouSef,  having,  in  their  abfence,  armed 
the  Druzes,  ravaged  their  çountiy.  Lie  was 
befieging  the  cadlc  of  Djezin,  when  the  Mo- 
toualis,  returning  from  DamaScus,  received 
intelligence  of  tills  invafion.  At  the  relation 
of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Druzes, 
an  advanced  corps,  of  only  five  hundred  men, 
were  So  enraged,  that  they  immediately  rulhed 
forward  againil  the  enemy,  determined  to  perifli 
in  taking  vengeance.  But  the  furprize  and 
confufion  they  occafioned,  and  the  diScord 
W'hich  reigned  between  the  two  Sadlions 
of  Manfour  and  Youfef,  So  much  favoured 
this  defperate  attack,  that  the  whole  army, 
confifting  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  was 
completely  overthrown. 

In  the  following  year,  the  affairs  of  Daher 
taking  a favourable  turn,  the  zeal  of  the 
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Motoualis  cooled  towards  him,  and  they 
iinally  abandoned  him  in  the  cataftrophe  in  ^ 
which  he  loft  his  life.  But  they  have  fufFered 
for  their  imprudence,  under  the  adminiflration 
of  the  Pacha  whofucceededhim.  Since  the  year 
1777,  Djezzar,  mailer  of  Acre  andSaide,  has 
inceifantly  laboured  to  deflroy  them.  His  per- 
fecution  forced  them,  in  1784,  to  a reconcili- 
ation with  the  Druzes,  and  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Emir  Youfef.  Though  re- 
duced to  lefs  than  feven  hundred  armed  men,  * 
they  did  more  ‘in  that  campaign  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  thoufand  Druzes  and  Matonites, 
alTembled  at  Dair-el-Kamar.  They  alone 
took  the  flrong  fortrefs  of  Mar-Djebaa,  and 
put  to  the  fword  fifty  or  fixty  Arnauts  ftj, 
who  defended  it.  But  the  mifunderfland-. 
ing  which  prevailed  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
Druzes  having  rendered  abortive  all  their 
operations,  the  Pacha  has  obtained  pofTeffion 
of  the  whole  valley,  and  the  city  of  Balbek 
itfelf.  At  this  period,  not  more  than  five 
hundred  families  of  the  Motoualis  remained, 
who  took  refuge  in  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the 
Lebanon  of  the  Maronites  j and,  driven  as 

(t)  The  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  Macedonian 
and  Epirot  foldiers. 
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tl:iey  now  are  from  their  native  foil,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  be  totally  annihilated,  and 
even  their  very  name  become  extinft. 

Such  are  the  different  people  comprized 
within  the  limits  of  Syria.  The  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  conliderably  the 
inoft  numerous,  are,  as  I have  faid,  cempofed 
! of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.  It  now  re- 
mains for  me  to  give  a Iketch  of  the  divilions 
of  the  country,  under  the  Turkifli  adminif- 
tration,  and  to  add  a few  general  reflexions  on 
its  forces  and  revenues,  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  characters  and  manners  of  its 
inhabitants. 

But  before  I proceed  to  thefe  particulars,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  com- 
motions, which,  in  our  days,  were  on  the 
point  of  producing  an  important  revolution, 
and  erecting  an  independent  power  in  Syria  ; 
I mean  the  infarreCtion  of  Shaik  Daher,  who 
for  many  years  attracted  the  attention  of 
Politicians.  A fuccinCt  narrative  of  his  hif- 
tory  muft  be  the  more  interefting  as  it  is 
new,  and  as  the  accounts  we  have  feen  in  the 
Gazettes  of  Europe  arc  ill  calculated  to  fur- 
pifh  a jiut  idea  of  the  real  Itate  of  affiirs  in 
thefe  diftant  countries. 
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Summary  of  the  kijhry  of  Dahcr,  fin  of  Omar, 
who  governed  at  Acre  from  ij^o  to  lyyà. 

S H A I K’  D^iher,  who,  in  our  time,  has 
o;iven  fo  much  trouble  to  the  Porte,  was  an 
Ara-bian  by  birth,  decended  from  one  of 
thofe  tribes  of  Bedouins  who  ufually  en- 
camp on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
environs  of  Lake  Tabaria,  (^the  ancient  Ti- 
berias). His  enemies  are  fond  of  reminding 
us  thatinhis  youth  he^vas  a camel  driver;  but 
this  circumftance,  which  does  honour  to  his 
abilities,  byfuggefbing  the  difficulties  he  muft 
have  encountered  in  his  rife,  has  befides  in  this 
country  nothing  incompatible  with  a diftin,-^ 
gtiiffied  birth  : it  is  now,  and  always  will  be, 
ufual  w'ith  the  Arab  princes,  to  employ  them- 
felves  in  occupations  wlxich  appear  to  US‘ 
mean.  Thus  I have  already  obfcrvcd  that 
the  Shaiks  themfelvcs  guide  their  camels,  and 
look  after  their  horfes,  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  grind  the  corn,  bake  tlie  bread, 
waiii  the  linen,  and  fetch  water,  as  in  the 
times  of  Abraham,  and  Homer;  and  this 
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Jimple  and  laborious  life,  pofiibly,  contributes 
more  to  happinefs  than  that  lifllefs  inadfivity, 
and  fatiating  luxury  which  furround  the  great 
in  polidied  nations.  As  for  Daher,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  of  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
fiimilics  of  the  country.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  Omar,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  he  divided  the  government 
with  his  uncle  and  two  brothers.  His 
domain  was  Safad,  a fmall  town  and  ftrong- 
hold  in  the  mountains,  to  the  north-weft  of 
the  Lake  of  Tabaria,  to  which  he  ftiortly 
after  added  Tabaria  itfelf.  There  Pocock  (u) 
found  him  in  173^,  occupied  in  fortifying, 
himfelf  againft  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus,  who, 
not  long  before,  had  ftrangled  one  of  his 
brothers.  In  1742,  another  Pacha,  named 
Soliman -el-adm,  befieged  him  there,  and  bom- 
barded the  place,  to  the  great  aftoniihment  of 
all  Syria,  where  bombs  are  but  little  known, 
even  at  prefent  In  fpite  of  liis  courage, 

Daher  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity i 
when  a fortunate,  and,  as  it  is  alledged,  pre- 

(«)  Pococke’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

(x)  I liave  fecn  letters  of  M.  Jean  Jofeph  Blanc,  a mer' 
chai'it  of  Acre,  who  was  in  Soliman’s  ca.np  at  this  time,  ip 
which  a circuinftantial  account  is  given  of  this  affair. 
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meditated  incident,  relieved  him  from  his 
embarraiTment.  A violent  and  fudden  cholic 
carried  off  Soliman  in  two  days.  Afad-el-adm, 
his  brother  and  fuccefibr,  wanted  either  the 

t 

fame  motives,  or  the  fame  inclinations,  to 
continue  the  v/ar,  and  Daher  was  unmolefted 
on  the  part  of  the  Ottomans.  But  his  ac- 
tivity, and  the  intrigues  of  his  neighbours, 
foon  gave  him  other  employment.  Reafons 
of  intereft  embroiled  him  with  his  uncle  and 
brother,  recourfe  was  had  to  arms  more  than 
once,  and  Daher,  always  viclorious,  thought 
it  befl  to  conclude  thefe  difputes  by  the 
death  of  his  competitors. 

InveRed  then  with  the  whole  power  of  his 
family,  and  abfolute  mafter  of  its  force,  new 
profpedts  opened  to  his  ambition.  The 
commerce  in  which  he  engaged,  according 
to  the  cuflom  of  all  the  Aliatic  princes  and 
governors,  made  him  fenhble  of  the  advan- 
tage of  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  fea.  He  conceived  that  a port  in  his 
hands  would  become  a public  market,  to 
which  Grangers  reforting,  a competition  would 
arife  favourable  to  the  fale  of  his  commodi- 
ties. Acre,  fituated  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  under  his  eye,  was  fuited  to  his  defigns, 
3 fmee 
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lince  for  lèverai  years  he  had  tranfadled  buhnefs 
therewith  the  French  fadors.  This  town  was 
in  reality  but  a heap  of  ruins,  a miferable  open 
village,  without  defence.  The  Pacha  of 
Saide  maintained  there  an  Aga,  and  a few 
foldiers  who  dared  not  fhew  themfelves  in 
the  field  ; while  the  Bedouins  really  go- 
verned, and  were  mailers  of  all  the  country, 
up  to  its  very  gates.  The  plain,  fo  fertile 
in  former  times,  was  nothing  but  an  extenfive 
wafie,  on  which  the  waters  llagnated,  and  in- 
feded  the  environs  by  their  vapours.  The 
ancient  harbour  was  choaked  up,  but  the 
road  of  Haifa,  which  is  dependant  on  it,  was 
fo  advantageoufly  fituated  that  Daher  de- 
termined to  gain  pofieflion  of  it.  A pretext 
was  necefiary,  which  was  foon  furniflied  by 
the  condud  of  the  Aga. 

One  day,  while  fome  warlike  flores,  in- 
tended to  be  imployed  againfi;  the  Shaik, 
were  landing,  Daher  marched  brillcly  to- 
wards Acre,  fent  a menacing  letter  to  the 
Affa,  which  made  him  take  to  flight,  and  en- 
tcred  the  town,  where  he  efiablilhed  himfelf, 
without  reiillance  : this  happened  about  the 
year  1749-  He  was  then  fixty-threc  years 
old.  This  aee  feems  rather  too  advanced 

for 
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for  fuch  enterprizes  ; but  when  we  recollect, 
that,  in  1776,  at  near  ninety,  he  ftill  boldly 
mounted  a fiery  fieed,  it  is  evident  he  was 
much  younger  than  that  age  ufually  implies. 
So  bold  a meafiire  could  not  pafs  unnoticed; 
this  he  forefaw,  therefore  infiantly  dif- 
patched  a letter  to  the  Pacha  of  Saide,  repre- 
lenting  to  him  that  the  affair  was  entirely  per- 
fonal  between  him  and  the  Aga,  and  protefting 
that  he  was  not  lefs  the  very  fubmiffive  fub- 
jedl  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Pacha;  that  he 
would  pay  the  tribute  of  the  diffridl  he  now 
occupied,  as  had  been  done  heretofore  by  the 
Ajra;  and  would  undertake  befides  to  reffrain 
the  Arabs,  and  do  every  thing  in  his  porver 
to  reffore  this  ruined  country.  Tiiis  appli- 
cation, backed  by  a few  thoufand  Sequins, 
produced  its  effedt  in  the  Divans  of  Saide,  and 
Conftantinople  : his  reafons  were  acknow- 
ledged juff,  and  all  his  demands  granted. 

Not  that  the  Porte  was  the  dupe  of  the 
proteffations  of  Daher  ; it  is  too  much  ac- 
culfomcd  to  fuch  proceedings  to  miffake 
them  ; but  it  is  a maxim  wdth  the  T urks,  not 
to  keep  their  vaffals  in  too  ffridt  an  obe- 
dience ; they  have  long  been  convinced,  that 
were  they  to  make  war  with  all  rebels,  it 

would 
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would  be  an  endlefs  labour,  and  occafion  a 
vafl  confumption  of  men  and  money  ; without 
reckoning  the  rilk  of  frequent  defeats,  and 
the  confequent  encouragement  to  revolt. 
There  plan  therefore,  is  to  be  patient;  tem- 
porize and  excite  the  neighbours,  rela- 
tions,^  and  children  of  the  revolters  againd: 
them;  and,  fooner,  or  later,  the  rebels,  who 
uniformly  follow  the  fame  deps,  fuffer  the 
fame  fate,  and  end  by  enriching  the  Sultan 
v/ith  their  fpoils. 

Daher,  on  his  part,  well  knew  the  real 
value  of  this  apparent  friendfliip.  Acre, 
which  he  intended  for  his  refidence,  was  def- 
titute  of  defence,  and  might  eafily  be  furprir 
zed,  either  by  fea  or  land;-  he  determined 
therefole  to  fortify  it.  In  the  year  1750, 
under  pretext  of  building  himfelf  a houfe, 
he  eredled,  on  the  northern  angle  towards 
the  fea,  a palace,  which  he  provided  wdth. 
cannon.  He  then  built  feveral  towers  for  the 
defence  of  the  fort,  and  enclofed  the  town  by 
a v/all,  in  which  he  left  only  two  gates. 

« 

( j)  The  Arabs,  In  reference  to  this,  have  a fingular  pro- 
verb, which  admirably  paints  this  conduit:  “TheOfmanli, 
“ lay  they,  catch  hares  with  waggons,” 
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Thefe  by  the  Turks  were  imagined  very 
formidable  works,  though  they  would  be 
laughed  at  in  Europe.  The  palace  of  Daher, 
•with  its  lofty  and  flight  walls,  its  narrow 
ditch,  and  antique  turrets,  is  incapable  of 
the  fmallefl;  reflfliance  : four  held  pieces  would 
demolifli,  in  two  difcharges,  both  the  walls 
and  the  wretched  cannon  mounted  on  them, 
at  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  The  wall  of  the 
town  is  ftill  more  feeble  ; it  has  neither  fofle, 
nor  rampart,  and  is*  not  three  feet  thick. 
Through  all  this  part  of  Afia,  bafl:ions,  lines 
of  defence,  covered  ways,  ramparts,  and,  in 
Abort,  every  thing  relative  to  modern  fortifica- 
tion, are  'utterly  unknown.  A fingle  thirty 
gun  frigate  would,  without  difficulty,  bom- 
• bard  and  lay  in  ruins  the  whole  coafl:  : but, 
as  this  ignorance  is  common  both  to  the  af- 
failants  and  defendants,  the  balance  remains 
equal. 

After  thefe  precautions,  Daher  occupied 
himfelf  in  effecting  fuch  a reformation  in  the 
country  as  fliould  augment  his  power.  The 
Arabs  of  Saker,  Muzaina,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  had  caufed  a defertion  of  'the 
■peafants,  by  their  inroads  and  devaflations  : 
he  undertook  to  repel  them;  and  by  alter- 
VoL.  II.  H natelv 
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rately  employing  prayers  and  menaces,  pre- 
fents  and  arms,  he  rcftored  fecuritv  to  tl^e 
hulbandman,  who  might  now  fow  his  corn, 
without  fear  of  feeing  the  harveh  deflroyed, 
or  carried  off  by  robbers.  The  excellence  cf 

y 

the  foil  attrafted  cultivators,  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  fecurity,  that  bleffing  fo  precious 
to  thofe  who  have  lived  in  a flate  of  con- 
tinual alarm,  was  a ftill  ftronger  inducemient. 
The  fame  of  Daher  fpread  through  Syria,  and 
Mahometan  and  Chriflian  farmers,  every  where 
•defpoiled  and  harralTed,  took  refuge,  in  great 
numbers,  with  a prince  under  whom  they 
were  flire  to  find  both  civil  and  religious 
toleration.  A colony  of  Greeks  emigrated 
from  Cyprus,  now  nearly  defolated,  by  the 
opprefiions  of  the  governor,  the  infurreclions 
‘they  produced,  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
Kior  Facha  expiated  fuch  offences To 
thefe,  Daher  afhgned  a fpot  of  ground,  under 
the  walls  of  Acre,  which  they  laid  out  into 
gardens.  The  Europeans,  who  found  a 
ready  fale  for  their  merchandize,  formed  nu- 

(z)  When  Kior  Pacha  came  to  Cj’prus,  he  precipitated 
a number  of  the  revoker?,  from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  upon 
iron  hookc,  wheie  they  remained  fufpended,  till  tliey  expired 
hi  d.eadful  .ornicnts. 
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merous  fettlements  ; the  lands  were  cleared, 
the  waters  drained,  the  air  became  purer, 
and  the  country  at  once  falubrious  and  plea- 
fant. 

To  flrengthen  himfelf  flill  more,  Daher 
renewed  his  alliances  with  the  great  tribes  of 
the  defert,  among  whom  he  had  difpofed  of 
his  children  in  marriage.  This  policy  had 
feveral  advantages;  for,  in  them,  he  fecured 
an  inviolable  afylum,  in  cafe  of  accidents  ; 
by  this  means,  alfo,  he  kept  in  check  the 
Pacha  of  Damafcus,  and  procured  excellent 
horfcs,  of  which  he  was  always  paflionately 
fond.  Pie  courted,  therefore,  the  Shaiks  of 
Anaza,  of  Sardia,  and  Saker.  Then,  for  the 
firft  time,  were  feen  in  Acre,  thofe  little  dry 
and  parched  men,  unufual,  even  to  the 
Syrians.  He  furnifhed  them  with  arms  and 
cloathing:  and  the  defert,  alfo,  for  the  firft; 
time,  beheld  men  in  clofe  dreffes,  and  armed 
with  mullcets  and  piflols,  inftead  of  bows 
and  match-lock-guns. 

For  fome  years,  the  Pachas  of  Said  and 
Damafcus  had  been  incommioded  by  the 
Motoualis,  who  pillaged  their  lands,  and  re- 
fufed  their  tribute.  Daher,  fenfible  of  the 
advantage  to  be  made  of  thefe  allies,  hrll  in- 

2 terpofed 
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terpofed  as  mediator,  and,  afterwards,  in  order' 
to  accommodate  the  parties,  offered  to  become 
fecurity  for  the  Motoualis,  and  pay  their 
tribute.  The  Pachas  accepted  this  propofal, 
which  rendered  their  revenues  certain,  and 
Daher  was  content  with  the  bargain  he  had 
made,  fince  he  had  fecured  the  friendlhip  of 
a people  who  could  bring  ten  thoufand  horfe 
into  the  field. 

The  Shaik,  however,  did  not  peaceably 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours  ; fince  he 
Hill  had  to  fear  the  attacks  of  a jealous 
fuperior,  and  his  power  was  fhaken  at  home, 
by  domeftic  enemies,  almofi:  as  dangerous. 
Agreeable  to  the  wretched  policy  of  the  eaft, 
he  had  beftowed  feparate  governments  on  his 
fons,  and  placed  them  at  a diffance  from  him> 
in  countries  which  were  fufficient  for  their 
maintenance.  From  this  arrangement  it  fol- 
lowed, that  thefe  Shaiks,  feeing  themfelves 
the  children  of  a great  prince,  wiflied  to  fup- 
port  a fuitable  fiate,  fo  that  their  revenues 
foon  fell  fhort  of  their  expences.  Their  fub- 
jedls  were  opprefied  by  them  and  their  agents, 
and  complaints  were  made  to  Daher,  who 
reprimanded  them  ; and  court  flatterers  ir- 
ritating both  parties,  a quarrel  was  the  con- 
• . fcquence. 
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Sequence,  and  war  broke  out  between  the 
father  and  his  children.  The  brothers,  too, 
frequently  quarrelled  with  each  other,  which 
was  another  caule  of  war.  Befides,  the 
Shaik  was  growing  old,  and  his  fons,  who 
conlidered  him  as  having  arrived  at  the  ufual 
limits  of  human  life,  lq;iged  to  anticipate  the 
fucceffion.  He  mud:  neceflarily  leave  a prin- 
cipal heir  to  his  titles  and  power;  each, 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to  the  preference, 
and  this  competition  furnifhed  a frefh  fubjedt 
of  jcaloufy  and  dilTention.  From  motives  of 
narrow  and  contemptible  policy,  Daher 
fomented  the  difcord;  this  might  indeed  pro- 
duce the  effedt  of  keeping  his  foldiery  in 
exercife,  and  inuring  them  to  war;  but,  be- 
fides that  it  was  produdlive  of  numberlefs 
dilbrders,  it  had  the  farther  inconvenience  of 
cauiing  a diffipation  of  treafure,  which  obli- 
ged him  to  have  recourfe  to  ruinous  expe- 
dients : the  cuftom-houfe  duties  were  aug- 
mented, and  commerce,  opprefTed,  loft  its 
adtivity.  Thefe  civil  v/ars,  befides,  were 
deftrudtive  to  agriculture,  which  cannot  be 
injured,  without  the  confequences  being 
always  fen fibly  felt,  in  aftate  fo  limited  as  the 
fmall  territories  of  Paher. 
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Nor  did  the  Divan  of  Conftantinople  be- 
hold, without  chagrin,  the  increaling  power 
of  Daher;  and  his  ambitions  views,  which 
were  now  become  apparent,  increafed  its 
jealoufy.  Its  jealoufy  was  Hill  more  increai- 
ed  by  a requeft  he  prefented.  Till  that  time, 
he  had  only  held  his  domains  under  the  title 
of  a renter,  and  by  annual  leafe.  Elis  vanity 
was  wearied  of  this  relEriddion  ; and,  as  he 
pofTefled  all  the  eflentials  of  power,  he  afpired 
to  its  titles  : nay,  perhaps,  he  thought  them 
necelTarv,  more  effecflually  to  eitablifh  his  au- 
thority  over  his  children,  and  his  fubjedls. 
About  the  year  1768,  lie  therefore  folliciteda 
permanent  inveiliture  of  his  government,  for 
himfelf  and  his  fuccelTor,  and  demanded  to  be 
proclaimed,  Shaik  of  Acre,  Prince  of  Princes, 
Governor  of  Nazareth,  Pah  aria,  and  Safad, 
and  Shaik  of  all  Galilee.  The  Porte  con- 
ceded every  thing  to  fear  and  money  : but  this 
proof  of  vanity,  awakened  more  and  more 
her  jealoufy  and  difpleahire. 

There  v/ere,  befides,  too  many  caufes  of 
complaint,  which,  though  palliated  by  Daher, 
could  not  but  increafe  this  diHruft,  and 
rcufe  a defire  of  vengeance.  Such  was  the 
adventure  of  the  celebrated  pillage  of  the 
^ Caravan 
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Caravan  of  Mecca,  in  1757.  Sixty  thoufand  ^ 
pilgrims  plundered,  and  difperfed  over  the 
defert,  a great  number  deftroyed  by  fword  or, 
famine,  women  reduced  to  flavery,  the  lofs 
of  immenfe  riches,  and,  above  all,  the  facri^- 
legious  violation  of  fo  folemn  an  adt  of 
religion,  produced  a commotion  in  the  em- 
pire, which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  plun- 
dering Arabs  were  the  Allies  of  Daher,  who 
received  them  at  Acre,  and  there  permitted 
them  to  fell  their  booty.  The  Porte  loaded 
him  with  the  bittereft  reproaches,  but  he 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  himfelf,  and  to  ap- 
peafe  the  Divan,  by  fending  the  white  ban- 
ner of  the  prophet  to  Conftantinople. 

Such  alfo  was  the  affair  of  the  Maltefe 
Corfairs.  For  fome ’years  they  had  infelled 
the  coafts  of  Syria,  and,  under  the  falfe  pre- 
text of  a neutral  flag,  were  received  into  the 
road  of  Acre:  where  they  unloaded  their 
fpoils,  and  fold  the  prizes  they  had  taken 
from  the  Turks.  No  fooner  were  thefe 
abufes  divulged,  than  the  Mahometans  ex- 
claimed againfl  the  facrilege,  and  the  Porte 
thundered  vengeance.  Daher  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  the  fadt,  and,  to  prove  he  no  way 
favoured  a commerce  fo  difgraceful  to  the 
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ftate  and  to  religion,  armed  two  galliots,  and 
fent  them  to  fea,  with  oftenfible  orders  to 
drive  off  the  Maltefe.  But  the  fad:  is,  that 
thefe  galliots  committed  no  hoftilities  againff 
the  Maltefe,  but  ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to 
correfpond  with  them  at  fea,  remote  from  all 
witneffes.  Daher  did  more:  he  pretended 
the  road  of  Haifa  was  unproteded  ; that  the 
enemy  might  take  fhelter  there  in  fpite  of 
him,  and  required  the  Porte  to  build  a for- 
trefs  there,  and  provide  it  with  cannon,  at  the 
expence  of  the  Sultan  : his  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  and  Daher,  fhortly  after,  pro- 
cured the  fort  to  be  adjudged  ufelefs,  de- 
molhhed  it,  and  tranfported  the  brafs  cannon 
from  thence  to  Acre. 

Thefe  things  kept  alive  the  difcontent  and 
alarms  of  the  Divan,  and  though  thefe  were 
dimini fhed  by  the  great  age  of  Daher  ; the 
turbulent  fpirit  of  his  fons,  and  the  military 
talents  of  Ali,  the  eldeft  of  them,  hill  gave 
the  Porte  much  uneafinefs  : fhe  dreaded  to 
fee  an  independent  power  perpetuate  itfelf, 
and  even  become  formidable.  But,  deady  to 
her  ordinary  fyflem,  refrained  from  open  hol- 
tilities,  and  proceeded  by  fecret  means  ; flic 
font  Capidjis,  excited  dome  flic  quarrels,  and 
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oppofed  agents,  capable  at  lead:  of  prevent- 
ing, for  a time,  the  confequences  llie  feared. 

The  mod:  perfevering  of  thefe  was  that 
Ofman,  Pacha  of  Damafcus,  whom  we 
have  feen  ad  a leading  part  in  the  war  of  Ali 
Bey.  He  had  merited  the  favour  of  the 
Porte,  by  difcovering  the  treafures  of  Soli- 
man Pacha,  whofe  Mamlouk  he  was.  The 
perfonal  hatred  he  bore  to  Daher,  and  the 
known  adivity  of  his  charader,  were  d:ill 
greater  recommendations.  He  was  confider- 
cd  as  a proper  counterpoife  to  Daher,  and  was 
accordingly  named  Pacha  of  Damafcus  in 
1760.  To  give  him  flill.  additional  weight, 
his  two  fons  were  appointed  to  the  pachalics 
of  Tripoli  and  Saide  ; and,  to  compleat  his 
power,  in  1765,  Jerufalem  and  all  Paled:ine 
were  added  to  his  apanage. 

Ofman  perfedly  feconded  the  views  of  the 
Porte  : As  foon  as  he  had  taken  poiTeffion  of 
his  government,  he  greatly  annoyed  Daher. 
He  aug-mented  the  tribute  of  the  lands  he 

O 

held  under  the  pachalic  of  Damafcus:  the 
Shaik  relided,  the  Pacha  menaced,  and  it 
was  evident  the  quarrel  would  come  to  a 
fpeedy  iiTue.  Ofman  watched  the  opportunity 
to  flrike  a blow  which  iliould  bring  the  mat- 
ter 
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ter  to  decifion  : this  at  length  prefented  itfelf, 
and  war  broke  out. 

Every  year  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus  makes 
w'hat  is  called  the  circuit  (a)  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  objedt  of  which  is  to  levy  the 
miri  or  impoft  on  the  lands.,  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  always  takes  with  him  a body  of 
troops,  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  his  authori- 
ty. He  thought  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  op- 
' portunity  to  furprife  Daher  ; and,  followed 
by  a numerous  body  of  troops,  took  his  route, 
as  ufual,  towards  the  country  of  Nablous. 
Daher  was  then  befieging  a caftle  defended  by 
two  of  his  fons  : his  danger  w'as  the  greater 
as  he  relied  on  a truce  with  the  Pacha,  and 
he  owed  his  deliverance  to  his  good  fortune. 

One  evening,  at  the  moment  he  leall 
expedled  it,  a Tartar  courier  {/?)  brought  him 
fome  letters  from  Conftantinople.  Daher 
opened  'them,  and,  immediately  fufpending 
all  hoitilities,  difpatched  a horfeman  to  his 
children,  and  delired  them  to  prepare  a fupper 
for  him  and  three  of  his  attendants,  for  that 

(a)  This  is  praflifcd  in  almofl:  all  the  great  pachalics, 
where  the  va';als  arc  but  in  little  fubjeclion. 

(b)  The  Tartars  perform  the  oHice  of  couriers  in 
Turkey, 


he 
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he  had  affairs  to  communicate  of  the  lafl  im- 
portance to  them  all.  The  character  of  Da- 
her  was  known  ; his  fons  obey  him  j he  ar- 
rives at  the  appointed  hour  5 they  fup  chear- 
fully  together;  and  at  the  end  of  the  repaft, 
he  produces  his  letters  and  reads  them  ; 
they  were  from  his  fpies  at  Conftantinople, 
and  to  the  following  purport  : — That  the 
‘‘  Sultan  had  deceived  him  in  the  laft  par- 
don  he  had  fent  him  ; that  he  had  at  the 
fame  inflant  delivered  a kat-JJ:eriJ{c)  againft 
‘‘  his  head  and  property  ; that  every  thing 
‘‘  was  concerted  between  the  three  Pachas, 
Ofman,  and  his  fons,  to  furround  and  de- 
‘‘  flroy  him  and  his  family  ; and  that  the 
Pacha  was  marching  in  force  towards  Na- 
“ blous  to  furprife  him.”  The  aftonifliment 
this  intelligence  excited,  may  eaf  ly  be  ima- 
gined ; a council  was  immediately  held,  in 
which  the  opinions  were  divided.  The  great- 
eft  number  were  for  marching  with  all  their 
forces  againft  ^the  Pacha  ; but  the  eldeft  of 


(cj  Kat-fherif,  which  words  fignlfy,  Kohle  Signature^ 
a letter  of  profeription  conceived  in  thefe  terms  : “ Such  a 
‘‘  one^  who  art  the  Jlave  of  my  Sublime  Porte^  go  to  fuch  a 
“ one^  my  fave^  and  bring  back  his  head  to  my  fect^  at  the 
peril  of  thy  ownP 


\ 


Daher’s 
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Daher’s  fons,  AH,  who  has  rendered  himfelf 
illuftrious  in  Syria,  by  his  exploits,  repre- 
fented,  that  a large  army  could  not  march 
quick  enough  to  furprife  the  Pacha  ; that  he 
would  have  time  to  provide  for  his  defence, 
and  the  difgrace  of  violating  the  truce  fall  on 
them  ; that  nothing  could  be  elfedted  but  by 
a coup  de  mairiy  which  he  would  take  upon 
himfelf.  Pie  demanded  five  hundred  horfe  ; 
his  courage  was  known,  and  his  demand  ac- 
ceded to.  He  fet  ofi  immediately,  march- 
ing all  night,  and  concealing  himfelf  dur- 
ing the  day  5 and  the  following  night  was 
fo  expeditious,  as  to  reach  the  enemy  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  fécond  day.  The  Turks, 
according  to  cufiom,  wxre  afleep  in  their 
camp,  without  order  and  without  centinels  ; 
Ali  and  his  cavalry  fell  upon  them,  fabre  in 
hand,  cutting  to  pieces  every  thing  that 
came  in  their  way.  All  was  panic  and  tu- 
mult; the  very  name  of  All  fpread  terror 
throughout  the  camp,  and  the  Turks  fled  in 
the  utmofi:  confufion.  The  Pacha  had  not 
even  time  to  put  on  his  pelilTe  : fcarcely  was 
he  out  of  his  tent,  before  Aii  arrived,  who 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  his  coffer,  his  fliawls, 

his 
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his  peliffes,  his  poniard,  his  f dj , and, 

to  compleat  his  fuccefs,  the  kat-fherif  of  the 
Sultan.  From  this  moment  there  was  open 
war,  which  was  carried  on,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  by  inroads  and 
fkirmifhes,  in  which  the  Turks  but  rarely 
gained  the  advantage. 

The  expences  it  occafoned  foon  drained  the 
coffers  of  the  Pacha  ; and,  to  reimburfe  them, 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  grand  expedient  of  the 
Turks.  He  levied  contributions  on  the 
towns,  villages,  and  individuals  ; whoever 
was  fufped:ed  of  having  money,  was  fum- 
moned,  badinadoed,  and  plundered.  Thefe 
oppreffions  had  occafioned  a revolt  at  Ramla 
in  Paledine  the  very  firfl;  year  he  obtained  the 
government,  which  he  fuppreffed  by  dill 
more  odious  cruelties.  Two  years  after,  in 
1767,  fimilar  condudl  occafioned  a revolt  at 
Gaza  ; he  renewed  thefe  proceedings  at  Yafa, 
in  1769,  where  among  other  ads  of  defpo- 
tifm,  he  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Refident  of  Venice,  John  Da- 
miâni,  a refpedable  old  man,  whom  he  put 

{d)  A pipe,  in  the  Perfian  manner,  conllfting  of  a large 
flafk  filled  with  water,  through  which  the  finoke  pafie'^, 
and  is  purified  before  it  reaches  the  mouth. 

to 
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to  the  torture,  by  five  hundred  flrokes  on 
the  foies  of  his  feet,  and,  who  could  only 
preferve  the  feeble  remains  of  life,  by  col- 
lecting from  his  own  fortune,  and  the  purfes 
of  all  his  friends,  a fum  of  near  fixty  thou- 
fiind  livres,  (twenty-five  hundred  pounds),  for 
the  Pacha.  This  tyranny  is  common  inT urkey; 
but  as  it  is  not  ufually  either  fo  violent,  or 
fo  general,  fuch  cruelties  drove  the  opprefied 
to  defpair.  The  people  began  to  murmur 
on  every  fide,  and  Paleftine,  emboldened  by 
the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  now  in  a flate  of 
rebellion,  threatened  to  call  in  a foreign  pro- 
teCtor. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  Ali  Bey,  the 
conqueror  of  Mecca  and  the  Said,  turned  his 
projects  cf  aggrandizement  toward  Syria. 
The  alliance  of  Daher,  the  war  with  the 
Ruffians,  which  entirely  occupied  the  Turks, 
and  the  dilcontents  of  the  people,  all  cenfpired 
to  favour  his  ambition.  Ke  accordingly  pub- 
liffied  a manifefto  in  1 770,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  God  having  bellowed  a lignai 
benediction  on  his  arms,  he  thought  him- 
felf  bound,  in  duty,  to  make  ufe  of  them  for 
the  relief  of  the  people,  and  to  reprefs  the 
tyranny  of  Oiman  in  Syria.  He  immcdiatc- 
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ly  dilpatched  a body  of  Mamlouks  to  Gaza, 
who  feized  on  Ramla  and  Loud.  Thcir 
appearance  divided  the  adjacent  town  of 
Yafa  into  two  fadlions,  one  of  which  was  de- 
firous  of  fubmitting  to  the  Egyptians;  while 
the  other  was  for  calling  in  Ofman,  who  flew 
thither  immediately,  and  encamped  near  the 
town.  Two  days  after,  Daher  was  announced, 
who  had  likewife  haftened  thither  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  The  inhabitants  of  Yafa,  then 
imagining  themfelves  fecure,  fhut  their  gates 
again  ft  the  Pacha  ; but,  in  the  niglit,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  efcape,  a party  of  his 
troops,  palling  along  the  fea-fhore,  entered, 
by  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  facked  the 
city.  The  next  day  Daher  appeared,  and, 
not  finding  the  Turks,  took  pofieffion  of 
Yafa, ‘Ramla,  and  Loud,  without  refiftance, 
in  which  towns  he  placed  garrifons. 

Things  thus  prepared,  Mohammad  Bey 
arrived  in  Paleftine,  with  the  grand  army,  in 
the  month  of  February  1771,  and  followed 
the  Shaik  along  the  fea-coaft  to  Acre.  There, 
having  been  joined  by  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred Motoualis,  under  the  command  of 
Nafif,  and  fifteen  hundred  Safadians,  led  by 
Ali;  fon  of  Daher,  he  marched  in  April  to- 
wards 
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wards  Damafcus.  We  have  already  feen  in 
what  manner  this  combined  army  beat  the 
united  forces  of  the  Pachas,  and  how  Mo- 
hammad, mafter  of  Damafcus,  and  on  the 
point  of  taking  pofleflion  of  the  caftle,  on  a 
fudden  changed  his  defign,  and  again  took 
the  road  to  Cairo.  On  this  occahon,  Ibra- 
him Sabbar,  Minifter  of  Daher,  receiving  no 
other  explanation  from  Mohammad;  than 
menaces,  wrote  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
Shaik,  a letter  filled  with  reproaches,  which 
proved  eventually  the  caufe,  or,  at  leafl,  the 
pretext  of  a frefh  quarrel.  Ofman,  however, 
on  his  return  to  Damafcus,  recommenced  his 
opprefiions  and  hoflilities;  and  imagining  that 
Daher,  chagrined  by  the  unexpected  news  he 
had  received,  would  not  be  prepared  for 
defence,  he  formed  the  px^ojcCt  of  furprizing 
him  even  in  Acre.  But  fcarcely  was  he  on 
his  march,  when  Ali,  Daher,  and  Nafif,  in- 
formed of  his  intentions,  propofed  to  turn 
the  tables  on  him:  they,  therefore,  fecretly 
left  Acre,  and  learning  he  was  encamped  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  Lake  Ploula,  arrived 
there  at  break  of  day,  took  pofîefiion  of  the 
bridge  of  Yakoub,  which  they  found  negli- 
gently guarded,  and  fell  on  him  fabre  in 
4 hand. 
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hand,  in  his  camp,  where  they  made  a dread- 
ful carnage.  This,  like  the  affair  of  Nab- 
lous,  was  a total  defeat  ; the  Turks,  prefled  on 
the  land  fide,  threw  themfelves  into  the 
lake,  hoping  to  fwim  acrofs  it;  but  the  ter- 
ror and  confufion  of  this  multitude  c f men 
and  horfes,  which  mutually  embarrafled  each 
other,  was  fuch  that  the  enemy  made  a pro- 
digious (laughter,  while  llill  greater  numbers 
periflied  in  the  water  and  mud  of  the  lake. 
The  Pacha  was  thought  to  be  among  the 
number  of  the  latter,  but  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  efcape,  being  faved  by  two  negroes, 
whoTwam  acrofs  with  him  on  their  fhoulders. 
In  the  interim,  Darouiih,  fon  of  Ofmond, 
Pacha  of  Saide,  had  engaged  the  Druzes  in  his 
caufe,  and  fifteen  hundred  Okkals  had  ar- 
rived, under  the  command  of  Ali-Djambalat, 
to  reinforce  the  garrifon;  while  the  Emir 
Youfef,  defeending  into  the  valley  of  the 
Motoualis  with  twenty-five  thoufand  men, 
laid  every  thing  wafie  with  fire  and  fword. 
Ali  Daher  and  Nafif,  on  this  intelligence, 
diredted  their  courfe  infiantly  on  that  fide, 
and,  on  the  2ifi;  of  Odtober,  1771,  happened 
the  adtion  in  which  an  advanced  corps  of  five 
hundred  Motoualis  entirely  defeated  the 
VoL.  II.  I whole 
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whole  army  of  the  Druzes  ; whole  flight 
fpread  terror  through  Saide,  whither  they 
were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Safadians.  All 
Djambalat,  defpairing  to  defend  the  town,  eva- 
cuated it  without  delay;  but  not  before  his 
Okkals  had  pillaged  it  in  their  retreat.  The 
Motoualis,  Ending  it  without  defence,  entered 
and  plundered  it  in  their  turn.  At  length, 
the  chiefs  put  an  end  to  the  pillage,  and  took 
pofleflion  in  the  name  of  Daher,  who  ap- 
pointed Deguizla,  a native  of  Barbary,  re- 
nowned for  his  bravery,  to  be  his  Motfallamy 
or  governor. 

The  Porte,  terrified  at  the  defeats  flie  had 
met  with,  both  from  the  Rufllans,  and  her 
rebellious  fubjed:s,  now  offered  peace  to 
Daher,  on  very  advantageous  conditions.  To 
induce  him  to  confent,  flie  removed  the 
Pachas  of  Damafeus,  Saide,  and  Tripoli;  dif- 
avowed  their  condudl,  and  follicited  a recon- 
ciliation with  the  Shaik.  Daher,  now  eighty- 
five  or  eighty-fix  years  old,  \vas  willing  to 
accept  this  ofler,  that  he  might  terminate  his 
days  in  peace;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this 
intention  by  his  minifler,  Ibrahim;  who  did 
not  doubt,  but  Ali  Bey  would,  the  enfuino- 

^ O 

winter,  proceed  to  the  conqueft  of  Syria,  and 

that 
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that  this  Mamlouk  would  cede  a confiderable 
portion  of  that  country  to  Daher,  and  in  the 
future  aggrandizement  of  his  mafter’s  power> 
he  hoped  the  advancement  of  his  own  private 
fortune,  and  the  means  of  adding  frefh  trea- 
fures  to  thofe  he  had  already  amaffed  by  his 
infatiable  avarice.  Seduced  by  this  brilliant 
profpedl,  he  rejected  the  propofitions  of  the 
Portej  and  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
redoubled  ad;ivity. 

Such  was  the  Rate  of  affairs,  when,  in  the 
month  of  February,  of  the  following  year, 
Mohammad  Bey  reared  the  ftandard  of  rebel- 
lion againfl  his  patron  Ali.  Ibrahim,  at  firff, 
flattered  himfelf  this  revolt  would  have  no 
ferious  confcquences  ; but  he  was  foon  un- 
deceived, by  the  news  of  Ali’s  expulflon,  and 
his  fubfequent  arrival  at  Acre,  aar  a fugitive 
and  fuppliant.  This  ftroke  revived  the 
courage  of  all  the  enemies  of  Daher,  and  the 
Turkifh  fad;ion  in  Yafa  availed  themfelves 
of  it  to  regain  their  afcendancy.  They  ap- 
propriated to  themfelves,  the  effects  left  there 
by  the  little  fleet  of  Rodoanj  and,  aided  by 
Shaik  of  Nablous,  began  a revolt  in  the 
city,  and  oppofed»  the  paffage  of  the  Mam- 
iouks.  Circumftances  now  became  very  cri- 

1 2 tical. 
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tical,  as  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  a large  army 
of  Turks  was  announced,  which  was  alTem- 
bled  near  Aleppo  : Daher,  it  may  be,  ought 
to  have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Acre  ; but 
imagining  liis  diligence  would  fecure  him  from 
every  attack,  he  marched  towards  Nablous, 
chaftifing  the  rebels  as  he  paded,  and  joining 
Ali  Bey,  below  Yafa,  conducted  him  without 
oppofition  to  Acre. 

After  a reception  fuitable  to  Arabian  hof- 
pitality,  they  marched  together  againd:  the 
Turks,  who,  under  the  command  of  feven 
Pachas,  and  in  concert  with  the  Druzes,  were 
befie2:ino;  Saide.  In  the  road  of  Haifa  were 
fome  Ruffian  veffiels,  which,  profiting  by  the 
revolt  of  Daher,  were  taking  in  provifions  : 
the  Shaik  negociated  with  them,  and,  for  a 
prefen t of  fix  hundred  purfes,  engaged  them 
to  fécond  his  operations  by  fea.  His  army, 
at  this  time,  might  confift  of  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand  Safadian  and  Motouali  cavalry,  eight 
hundred  of  All’s  Mamlouks,  and  about  one 
thoufand  Mograbian  infantry.  The  Turks, 
on  the  contrary,  united  with  the  Druzes, 
amounted  to  ten  thoufand  cavalry,  and  twenty 
thoufand  peafants,  who,  as  foon  as  they  re- 
^ceived  intelligence  of  the  approach  ^ of  the 
^ enemy. 
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enemy,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  not  intending  flight,  but  to 
wait  for  Daher,  and  give  him  battle  ; and  the 
armies  engaged  the  next  day,  in  better  order 
than  had  hitherto  been  ufiial. 

TheTurkifh  army,  extending  from  the  Tea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  drawn  up 
in  platoons,  nearly  in  the  fame  line.  The 
Okkals,  on  foot,  were  pofted  on  the  fea-fliore 
behind  fome  hedges  of  Nopals,  and  in  trenches 
they  had  dug,  to  prevent  a fally  from  the 
town,  v/hile  the  cavalry  occupied  the  plain 
in  no  little  confuflon.  Towards  the  centre, 
and  advanced  a little  in  the  front,  were  eight 
cannon,  twelve  and  twenty-four  pounders, 
the  only  artillery  hitherto  made  ufe  of  in  the 
open  field.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  on  their  declivity,  was  the  militia  of  the 
Druzes,  armed  with  mufkets,  without  en- 
trenchments, and  without  cannon.  On  the 
fide  of  Daher,  the  Motoualis  and  the  Safa- 
dians,  ranged  themfelves,  fo  as  to  prefent  the 
greatefl  front  poffible,  and  endeavoured  to 
occupy  as  much  of  the  plain  as  the  Turks. 
The  right  wing,  commanded  by  Nafif,  con- 
fided of  the  Motoualis,  and  the  thoufand 
Mograbian  infantry,  intended  to  oppefe  the 
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peafant  Druzes,  The  other,  led  on  by  AH 
Daher,»was  left  without  fupport  againlf  the 
Okkals  ; but  he  relied  on  the  Ruffian  boats 
and  veffiels,  which,  keeping  clofe  in  with  the 
fhore,  advanced  in  a line  parallel  to  the  army. 
In  the  centre,  were  the  eight  hundred  Mam- 
louks,  and,  behind  them,  Ali  Bey,  with  the 
aged  Daher,  who  ftill  animated  his  people, 
both  by  his  words  and  his  example. 

The  adlion  was  begun  by  the  Ruffian 
veffiels  ; and  no  fooner  had  they  bred  a few 
broadfides  on  the  Okkals,  than  they  retreat- 
ed in  confufion;  the  fquadrons  of  cavalry  now 
advancing,  nearly  in  a line,  came  within  can- 
non-fhotof  the  Turks.  Inftantly  the  Mam- 
louks,  anxious  to  juftify  the  general  opinion 
of  their  bravery,  galloped  full  fpeed  towards 
the  enemy.  The  gunners,  intimidated  by  their 
'intrepidity,  and  feeing  themfelves  on  foot, 
between  two  lines  of  cavalry,  unfupported, 
either  by  redoubts  or  infantry,  fired  their 
pieces  with  precipitation,  and  took  to  flight. 
The  Mamlouks,  who  fuffered  but  little  from 
this  volley,  ruffied  in  an  inftant  amid  the 
cannon,  and  fell  headlong  upon  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy.  They  met  but  a feeble  refif- 
tance,  and,  in  the  confufion  which  enfued, 

every 
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every  one  not  kno\ving  what  to  do,  or  what 
was  paffing  around  him,  was  more  difpofed 
to  fly  than  fight.  The  Pachas  firfl;  fet  the 
example,  and  in  an  inflant  the  flight  became 
general.  The  Druzes,  who  never  engage 
with  good-will  on  the  fide  of  the  Turks, 
prefently  left  the  field,  and  hid  themfelves  in 
their  mountains,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  the 
plain  was  cleared.  The  allies,  fatisfied  with 
their  vidory,  would  not  rifk  a purfuit,  in  a 
country  which  would  become  more  difficult 
the  nearer  they  approached  Bairout  ; but  the 
Ruffian  ffiips,  to  puniffi  the  Druzes,  proceed- 
ed to  cannonade  that  town,  where  they 

0 

made  a defeent,  and  burnt  three  hundred 
houfes. 

Ali  Bey  and  Daher,  on  their  return  to. 
Acre,  determined  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
treachery  of  the  people  of  Nablous  and  Yafa, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  July  1772,  appear- 
ed before  the  latter  city.  They  firfl  propof- 
ed  an  accommodation,  but  the  Turkifh  fac- 
tion rejedling  every  propofition,  they  were 
compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  arms.  This 
fiege,  properly  fpeaking,  was  only  a blocr 
kade,  nor  mufl  we  imagine  the  affailants. 
made  their  approaches  after  the  European 
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method.  They  had  no  other  artillery,  on 
eitlier  fide,  than  a few  large  cannon,  badly 
mounted,  ill  htuated,  and  ftill  worfe  ferved. 
The  attacks  were  carried  on  neither  by 
trenches,  nor  mines  ; and,  it  mufi:  be  owned, 
that  fuch  means  were  not  necelTary  againft  a 
flight  wall,  without  ditch  or  rampart.  A breach 
was  foon  made,  but  the  cavalry  of  Daher 
and  Ali  Bey  fhcwed  no  great  eagernefs  to 
pafs  it  5 the  befieged  having  defended  the  in- 
fide  with  ftones,  flakes,  and  deep  holes  which 
they  had  dug.  The  whole  attack  was  made 
with  fmall  arms,  which  killed  very  few,  and 
eiglit  months  were  wafted  in  this  manner, 
in  fpite  of  the  impatience  of  Ali  Bey,  who 
had  alojie  the  condudl  of  the  fiege.  At 
length  the  befieged,  exhaufted  with  fatigue, 
and  being  in  want  of  provifions,  furrendered 
by  capitulation.  In  the  menth  of  February 
1773,  Ali  Bey  placed  a governor  in  the 
town,  for  Daher,  and  haftened  to  join  the 
Shaik  at  Acre,  where  he  found  him  occupied 
in  preparations  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  accelerate  which  event,  Ali  con- 
tributed all  in  his  power. 

They  waited  only  for  a fuccour  of  fix  hun- 
dred men  promii'ed  by  the  Ruffians,  but 
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the  impatience  of  AH  Bey  determined  him  to 
depart  without  them.  Daher  made  ufe  of 
every  argument  to  detain  him  a few  days 
longer.  But  finding  nothing  could  alter  his 
refolution,  he  fent  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  to 
accompany  him,  commanded  by  Otman,  one 
of  his  fons.  Not  many  days  after,  (in  April 
1773),  the  RufiTians  arrived  with  the  rein- 
forcement, which,  though  lefs  confiderable 
than  was  expected,  he  greatly  regretted  he^ 
could  not  employ  ; but  this  regret  was  fevere- 
ly  aggravated,  when  Daher  faw  his  fon  and 
his  cavalry  return  as  fugitives,  to  announce 
to  him  their  own  difafter,  and  the  fate  of  AU 
Bey.  He  was  the  more  affedted  at  this  event, 
as,  infiead  of  an  ufeful  ally,  powerful  in  re- 
fources,  he  acquired  an  enemy  formidable 
from  his  hatred  and  activity.  This,  at  his 
age,  was  a moft  afflidting  profpedt,  and  it 
is  highly  to  his  honour,  that  he  bore  it  with 
proper  fortitude. 

A fortunate  event  combined,  at  this  junc- 
ture, with  his  natural  firmnefs,  to  confole 
him,  and  divert  his  attention.  The  Emir 
Youfef,  thwarted  by  a powerful  fadlion,  had 
been  obliged  to  folliçit  the  affiftance  of  the 
Pacha  of  Damafeus,  to  maintain  himfelf  in 
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pofTeffion  of  Bairout.  He  had  placed  there 
a creature  of  the  Turks,  the  Bey,  Ahmed-el- 
Djezzar,  of  whom  I have  fpoken  before.  No 
fooner  was  this  man  inverted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  town,  than  he  determined  to 
feize  it  for  himfelf.  He  began  by  converting 
to  his  own  ufe,  fifty  thoufand  piarters  belong- 
ing to  the  prince,  and  openly  declared  he  ac- 
knowledged no  marter  but  theSultan  : theEmir, 
aftonifhed  at  this  perfidy,  in  vain  demanded 
juftice  of  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus.  Djezzar 
was  difavo  vved,  but  not  ordered  to  reftore  the 
town.  Piqued  at  this  refufal,  the  Emir  com- 
plied at  length  with  the  general  wirti  of  the 
Druzes,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with 
Daher.  The  treaty  was  concluded  near 
Sour,  and  the  Shaik,  charmed  with  acquiring 
fuch  powerful  friends,  went  immediately  with 
them  to  reduce  the  rebel.  The  P.ufiian 
fiiips,  which,  for  fome  time  part,  had  never 
quitted  the  coart,  now  joined  the  Druzes„ 
and,  for  a fécond  fum  of  fix  hundred  purfes, 
agreed  to  cannonade  Bairout.  This  double 
attack  had  the  defired  fuccefs.  Djezzar, 
notwithrtandiiifr  his  vip-orous  rcfirtance,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate;  he  furrendered  him- 
Iclf  to  Dalier  alone,  and  followed  him  ta 
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Acre,  from  whence,  as  I have  related,  he 
efcaped  foon  after. 

The  defedtion  of  the  Druzes  did  not  dif* 
courage  tlie  Turks  : the  Porte  expecting  great 
fuccefs  in  the  intrigues  die  was  then  carry- 
ing on  in  Egypt,  dill  entertained  hopes  of 
overcoming  all  her  enemies  ; die  again  placed 
Ofman  at  Damafcus,  and  gave  him  an  un- 
limited power  over  all  Syria.  The  fird  ufe 
he  made  of  this,  was  to  ademble  under  his 
orders  fix  Pachas,  whom  he  led  through  the 
vale  of  Bekaa,  to  the  village  of  Zahla,  with 
intention  to  penetrate  into  the  mountainous 
country.  The  drength  of  this  army,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  march,  fpread  condernation 
on  every  dde,  and  the  Emir  Youfef,  always 
timid  and  irrefolute,  already  repented  his  al- 
liance with  Daher;  but  this  aged  man,  fol- 
licitous  for  the  fafety  of  his  allies,  took 
care  to  provide  for  their  defence.'  The 
Turks  had  hardly  been  encamped  fix  days,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  before  they  learnt 
that  Ali,  the  fonofDaher,  was  approaching 
to  give  them  battle.  Nothing  more  was  nc- 
celfary  to  intimidate  them.  In  vain  were 
they  told  the  enemy  had  but  five  hundred 
horfe,  while  they  were  upwards  of -five  thou- 
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fand  ftrone  : tlie  name  of  Ali  Daher  fo  terri- 
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Led  them  that  this  whole  army  fled,  in  one 
night,  and  left  their  camp,  full  of  fpoils  and 
baggage,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zahla^ 

After  this  fuccefs,  it  might  be  fuppofed 
Daher  would  have  allowed  himfelf  time  to 
breathe,  and  have  turned  his  attention  to  pre- 
parations for  his  defence,  which  was  become 
every  day  more  heceffary;  but  fortune  had 
determined  he  diould  no  longer  enjoy  any  re- 
pofe.  For  feveral  years  paft,  domeflic  trou- 
bles had  accompanied  foreign  wars  : and  it 
was  only  by  means  of  the  latter,  he  had  been 
able  to  appeafe  the  former.  His  children, 
who  were  themfelves  old  men,  were  wearied 
of  waiting  fo  long  for  their  inheritance  ; and, 
befides  this  confiant  difpofition  to  revolt, 
had  real  grievances  to  complain  of,  which 
by  giving  too  much  reafon  for  their  difeon- 
tents,  rendered  them  the  more  dangerous. 
For  lèverai  years,  the  Chriflian  Ibrahim, 
miniiler  of  the  Shaik,  had  engrolfed  all  his 
confidence,  which  he  fiiamefully  abufed  to 
gratify  his  own  avarice.  He  dared  not  openly 
exercife  the  tyranny  of  the  I'urks  ; but  he 
negledted  no  means,  however  unjufl,  by 
which  he  could  amafs  money.  He  monopo- 
lized 
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ized  every  article  of  commerce;  he  alone 
had  the  fale  of  corn,  cotton,  and  other  articles 
of  exportation  ; and  he  alone  purchafed  cloths, 
indigo,  fiigars,  and  other  merchandize.  His 
avarice  had  frequently  invaded  the  fuppofed  pri- 
vileges, and  even  the  real  rights  of  the  Shaiks; 
they  did  not  pardon  him  this  abufe  of  power, 
and  everyday,  furnhliing  fredi  fubjedfs  of  com- 
plaint, was  productive  of  new  diilurbances. 
Daher,  whofe  underftanding  began  to  be  im- 
paired by  his  extreme  old  age,  did  not  adopt 
meafures  calculated  to  appeale  them.  He 
called  his  children  rebels  and  ungrateful,  and 
imagined  he  had  no  faithful  and  dilinterefled 
fervant  but  Ibrahim  : this  infatuation  ferved 
only  to  dedroy  all  refpeCt  for  his  perfon,  and 
to  inflame  and  juftify  their  difcontents. 

The  unhappy  effeCls  of  this  conduCt  fully 
difplayed  themfelves  in  1774.  Since  the 
death  of  Ali  Bey,  Ibrahim,  finding  he 
had  more  to  fear  than  hope,  had  abated  fome- 
thing  of  his  haughtinefs.  He  no  longer  faw 
the  fame  certainty  of  amafling  money  by 
making  war.  His  allies,  the  Ruffians,  in 
whom  all  his  confidence  was  placed,  began 
themfelves  to  talk  of  peace  3 and  thefe  mo- 
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tives  determined  him  likewife  to  conclude  if^ 
for  which  purpofe  he  entered  into  a Treaty 
with  a Capidji  whom  the  Porte  maintained 
at  Acre.  It  was  agreed  that  Daher  and  his 
fons  fliould  lay  down  their  arms,  but  retain 
tlie  government  of  the  country,  by  receiving 
the  Tails  y which  are  the  lymbols  of  this  pow- 
er. But  it  was  likewife  ftipulated,  that 
Saide  diould  be  rellored,  and  the  Shaik  pay 
the  miri,  as  he  had  done  formerly.  Thefe 
conditions  were  extremely  diflatisfadtory  to 
the  fons  of  Daher,  and  the  more  fo  becaufc 
they  were  concluded  without  their  participa- 
tion. They  deemed  it  difgraceful  again  to 
become  tributaries,  and  were  flill  more  of- 
fended that  the  Porte  had  granted  to  none 
of  them  the  title  of  their  father;  they  there- 
1 fore  all  revolted.  Ali  repaired  to  Paleiline, 
i and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Habroun  ; Ah- 
mad and  Seid  retired  to  Nablous,  Otman 
among  the  Arabs  of  Saker,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  year  palfed  in  thefe  diil'enfions. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  1775,  Mohammed -Bey  ap- 
peared in  Paleftine,  wdth  all  the  forces  he  was 
able  to  coilecl.  Gaza,  defiitute  of  ammu- 
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nition,  did  not  venture  to  refift.  Yafa,  proud 
of  the  part  flie  had  adled  in  former  difputes, 
liad  more  courage  ; the  inhabitants  took  arms, 
and  their  refiflance  had  nearly  difappointed 
the  vengeance  of  the  Mamlouk  ; but  every 
thing  confpired  to  the  deidrudlion  of  Daher. 
The  Druzes  dared  not  ftir;  the  Motoualis 
were  difcontented  : Ibrahim  fumrnoncd  af- 
fiftance  from  every  quarter,  but  he  offered 
no  money,  and  his  follicitations  had  no  effedt  ; 
he  had  not  even  the  prudence  to  fend  provi- 
fions  to  the  befieged.  They  were  compelled 
to  furrender,  and  the  route  to  Acre  was  laid 
open  to  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  taking 
of  Yafa  was  known,  Ibrahim  and  Daher  ded, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Safad. 
Ali  Daher,  confiding  in  the  treaty  between 
himfelf  and  Mohammad,  took  the  place  of 
his  father  ; but  foon  perceiving  he  had  been 
deceived,  he  took  to  flight  likewife  in  his 
turn,  and  xAcre  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Mamlouks. 

Il  would  have  been  difficult  to  forefee  the 
consequences  of  this  revolution,  but  the 
unexpedled  death  of  its  author , rendered 
it,  of  a fudden,  of  no  effedf.  The  flight 
of  the  Egyptians,  leaving  free  the  country 
4 and 
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and  capital  of  Daher,  he  lod;  no  time  in  re- 
turning ; but  the  ftorm  was  by  no  means  ap- 
peafed.  He  foon  learnt  that  a Turkilh  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  HafTan,  the  celebrat- 
ed Captain  Pacha,  was  laying  flege  to  Saide. 
He  then  difeovered  too  late  the  perfidy  of  the 
Porte,  which  had  lulled  his  vigilance  by  pro- 
feflions  of  friendfhip,  while  flie  was  con- 
certing with  Mohammad  Bey  the  means  of 
his  defl:ru6tion.  During  a whole  year  that 
the  Turks  had  been  difengaged  from  the 
Ruffians,  it  was  not  difficult  to  forefee  their 
intentions  from  their  motions.  Still,  however 
it  was  in  his  power  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  confequences  of  this  errors  but,  unfor- 
tunately, even  this  he  negleded.  Deguizla, 
bombarded  in  Saide  without  hope  of  fuccour, 
was  confl;rained  to  evacuate  the  town  ; and 
the  Captain  Pacha  appeared  inftantly  before 
Acre.  At  fight  of  the  enemy,  a confulta-  , 
tion  was  held  how  to  efcape  the  danger,  and 
this  led  to  a quarrel,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Daher. 

In  a general  council,  Ibrahim  gave  his 
opinion  to  repel  force  by  force  : his  reafons 
were,  that  the  Captain  Pacha  had  but  three 
large  veffiels  3 that  he  could  neither  make  an 
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attack' by  land,  nor  remain  at  anchor,  with- 
out danger,  before  the  caftle  ; that  there  was 
a fufficient  force  of  cavalry  and  Mograbian 
infantry  to  hinder  a defcent,  and  that  it  was 
almofl  certain  the  Turks  would  relinquhli 
the  entfrprize  without  attempting  any  thing. 
In  oppolition  to  him,  Degnizla  declared  for 
peace,  becaufe  refinance  could  only  prolong 
the  war;  he  maintained  it  was  unreafonable 
to  expofe  the  lives  of  fo  many  brave  men, 
wlien  the  fame  objed:  might  be  effeded  by 
lefs  valuable  means,  that  is  by  money  ; that 
he  was  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  avi- 
dity of  the  Captain  Pacha,  to  alTert  he  would 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  ; and  was  cer- 
tain not  only  that  he  could  procure  his  de- 
parture, but  even  make  him  a friend,  for 
the  fum  of  two  thoufand  purfes.  This  was 
precifely  what  Ibrahim  dreaded  ; he  therefore 
exclaimed  againft  the  meafure,  protefling  there 
was  not  a medin  in  the  Treafury.  Daher 
fupported  his  affertion.  “ The  Shaik  is  in 
“ the  right,”  replied  Degnizla  ; “ his  fervants 
“ have  long  known  that  hisgenerofity  does  not 
“ fuffer  his  money  to  dagnate  in  his  coffers  ; 
“ but  does  not  the  money  they  obtain  from  him 
belong  to  him  ? And  can  it  be  believed  that 
VoL.  II.  K “ thus 
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“ thus  entitled  to  them  we  know  not  where  to 
“ find  two  thoufand  purfes  ?”  At  thefe  words 
Ibrahim,  interrupting  him,  exclaimed,  that 
as  for  himfelf,  no  man  could  be  poorer.  Say 
bafer,”  refumed  Degnizla,  tranfported  with 
rage,  “ Who  is  ignorant,  that  for  the  laft 
“ fourteen  years,  you  have  been  heaping  up 
“ enormous  treafures  ? that  you  have  mono- 
polizcd  all  the  trade  of  the  country  -,  that 
‘‘  you  fell  all  the  lands,  and  keep  back  the 
payments  that  are  due  j that  in  the  war 
of  Mohammad  Bey,  you  plundered  the 
whole  territory  of  Gaza,  carried  away 
**  all  the  corn,  and  left  the  inhabitants  of 
Yafa  without  the  necefîaries  of  life  ?” 
He  w^as  proceeding,  when  the  Shaik,  com- 
manding filence,  protefted  the  innocence  of 
his  Minider,  and  accufed  Degnizla  of  envy 
and  treachery.  Degnizla  inftantly  quitted 
the  council,  and  affembling  his  countrymen, 
the  Mograbians  or  Barbary  Arabs,  wdio  com- 
pofed  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  place,  forbid 
them  to  fire  upon  ihe  Captain  Pacha. 

Daher,  however,  determined  to  Rand  the 
attack,  made  every  necelîiiry  preparation  ; and, 
the  next  day,  Haffan,  approaching  thecaRle, 
began  the  cannonade.  Daher  anfwered  with 
4 the 
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the  few  pieces  near  him  j but  in  fpite  of 
his  reiterated  orders,  the  others  did  not  fire. 
Finding  himfelf  betrayed,  he  mounted  his 
horfe  ; and,  leaving  the  town  by  the  gate 
which  opens  towards  the  gardens  on  the 
North,  attempted  to  gain  the  country  ; but, 
while  he  was  paffing  along  the  walls  of 
thele  gardens,  a Mograbian  foldier  fhot  him 
with  a mufquet  in  the  loins,  and  he  fell  from 
his  horfe,  when  the  Barbary  Arabs,  inftantly 
furrounding  his  body,  cut  off  his  head,  which 
they  carried  to  the  Captain  Pacha,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  odious  cuftom  of  the  Turks, 
loaded  it  with  infults  while  he  furveyed  it, 
and  had  it  pickled,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  as  a prefent  to  the  Sultan,  and  a 
fpedtacle  to  the  people. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  a man,  in 
many  refped:s,  worthy  of  a better  fate.  It 
is  long  fmce  Syria  has  beheld  among  her 
chiefs  fo  great  a character.  In  military 
affairs,  no  man  poffefled  more  courage,  ac- 
tivity, coolnefs,  or  refources.  In  politics,  ^ 
the  noble  franknefs  of  his  mind  was  not  di- 
minifhed  even  by  his  ambition.  He  was 
fond  only  of  brave  and  open  meafures  ; and 
heroically  preferred  the  dangers  of  the  field 
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to  the  wily  intrigues  of  the  cabinet;  nor  was 
it  till  he  had  taken  Ibrahim  for  his  miniller 
that  his  conduct  w’as  blemifhed  with  a fort 
of  duplicity  which  that  Chrilfian  called  Pru- 
dence. I'he  reputation  of  his  juflice  had 
ellabliihcd  throughout  his  flatës,  a fecurity 
unknown  in  Turkey;  difference  in  religion 
occafioned  no  difputes  on  this  head  : he  pof- 
jeffcd  the  toleration,  or,  perhaps,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  He  had  alfo 
preferved  the  fimplicity  of  their  cufloms  and 
manners.  His  table  was  not  different  from 
that  of  a rich  farmer;  the  luxury  of  his 
drefs  never  exceeded  a few  Pelifîës,  and  he 
never  w’ore  any  trinkets.  The  greateft  ex- 
pence he  incurred  was  in  blood  mares,  for 
fome  of  which  he  even  paid  as  high  as 
twenty  thoufand  livres,  (eight  hundred  and 
twenty  fve  pounds).  He  likewife  loved 
women  ; but  was  fo  jealous  of  decency  and 
decorum,  that  he  ordered  that  every  one 
taken  in  an  acT;  of  gallantry,  or  offering  infult 
to  a woman,  fliould  fuffer  death  : he  had,  in 
fhort,  attained  the  difficult  medium  between 
prodigality  and  avarice,  and  was  at  once  ge- 
nerous and  œconomical.  Whence  w^as  it, 
then,  that,  with  fuch  great  qualities,  he  did 
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not  further  extend,  and  more  firmly  eftabllfh 
his  power?  To  tliis  queftion  a minute 
knowledge  of  his  adminiflration  would  fur- 
nifli  an  eafy  anfwer,  but  I fliall  content 
myfelf  with  aligning  the  three  principal 
caufes. 

Firft,  His  government  wanted  that  internal 
good  order,  and  juftnefs  of  principle,  without 
which  all  improvement  muf;  be  flow  and 
irregular. 

Secondly,  The  early  concefTions  he  made 
to  his  children  introduced  a multitude  of 
diforders,  which  prevented  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  impoveriflied  his  finances,  di- 
vided his  forces,  and  prepared  the  downfall 
of  himfelf  and  his  government. 

A third  and  more  efficacious  caufe  than  all 
the  reft,  was  the  avarice  of  Ibrahim  Sabbar. 
This  man,  abufing  the  confidence  of  his  maf- 
ter,  and  the  weaknefs  incident  to  age,  by  his 
rapacity,  alienated  from  him,  his  children, 
fervants,  and  allies.  His  extortions  even  lay 
fo  heavy  on  the  people,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  as  to  render  them  indifferent  whether 
they  returned  under  the  Turkiffi  yoke.  His 
paffion  for  money  was  fo  fordid  that,  amid 
the  wealth  he  was  amaffing,  he  lived  only  on 
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cheefe  and  olives } and,  fo  great  was  his  par^ 
fimony,  that  he  frequently  hopped  at  the 
fhops  of  the  pooreft  merchants,  and  partook 
of  their  frugal  repaft.  He  never  wore  any 
thing  but  dirty  and  ragged  garments.  To 
behold  this  meagre,  one-eyed,  wretch,  one 
would  have  taken  him  rather  for  a beggar 
than  the  minifter  of  a conliderable  hate.  By 
thefe  vile  practices,  he  amaffed  about  twenty 
millions  of  French  money,  (eight  hundred 
and  twenty-hve  thoufand  pounds),  which 
fell  to  the  Turks.  No  fooner  was  the  death 
of  Daher  known  in  Acre  than,  the  public  in- 
dignation breaking  out  againh  Ibrahim,  he 
was  feized,  and  given  up  to  the  Captain 
Pacha,  to  whom  no  prefent  could  be  more 
acceptable.  The  report  of  this  man’s  trea- 
fures  was  general  throughout' Turkey  ; it 
had  contributed  to  animate  the  refentment 
of  Mohammad  Bey,  and  was  the  principal 
motive  of  the  meafures  of  the  Captain  Pacha. 
He  no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  a declaration 
of  the  fums  he  polfelfed,  and  the  place  where 
they  were  concealed;  but  Ibrahim  firmly 
denied  any  fuch  treafure  exified.  In  vain  did 
the  Pacha  employ  carelTes,  menaces,  and  the 
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’ torture,  all  were  ineffedlual } and  it  was  by- 
other  indications  Haflan  at  length  difcovered, 
among  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
at  the  houfes  of  two  French  merchants,  fe- 
veral  chefls,  fo  large,  and  fo  full  of  gold, 
that  the  bigged;  required  eight  men  to  carry 
it.  With  this  gold  were  found  alfo  feveral 
trinjcets,  fuch  as  pearls,  and  diamonds,  and, 
among  others,  the  Kandjar  of  Ali  Bey,  the 
handle  of  which  was  eflimated  at  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  (above  eight  j 
thoufand  pounds).  All  this  was  conveyed 
to  Conftantinople  with  Ibrahim,  who  was 
loaded  with  chains.  The  Turks,  ferocious 
and  infatiable,  ftill  hoping  to  difcover  new 
treafures,  inflidted  on  him  the  mod;  cruel  tor-^ 
tures,  to  force  him  to  confedion  ; but,  it  is  ' 
aderted,  he  invariably  maintained  the  drm- 
nefs  of  his  charadter,  and  peridied  with  a ® 
courage  worthy  of  a better  caufe. 

After  the  death  of  Daher,  the  Captain 
Pacha  condrmed  Djezzar  Pacha  of  Acre  and 
Saide,  and  committed  to  him  the  care  of  com- 
pleating  the  deftrudlion  of  the  rebels.  Faith- 
ful to  his  indrudlions,  Djezzar  alternately 
attacked  them  by  flratagem  and  force,  and 
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fo  far  fiicceedcd,  as  to  induce  Otman,  Seid, 
and  Ahmad,  to  deliver  themfelvers  into  his 
hands.  Ali  Daher  alone  refufed,  and  him 
they  wifhed  for  moil:.  In  the  following 
year  (1776),  the  Captain  Pacha  returned, 
and,  in  concert  with  Djezzar,  befieged  Ali 
in  Dair-Hanna,  a flrong  hold,  about  a day’s 
journey  from  Acre,  but  he  efc'aped  them. 
To  free  themfelves  from  their  fears,  they  em- 
ployed a ftratagem  worthy  of  their  charadter. 
They  fubornedfome  Barbary  Arabs,  who,  pre- 
tending to  have  been  difmided  from  Damaf- 
cus,  came  into  the  country  where  Ali  was 
encamped.  After  relating  their  hiflory  to  Ids 
attendants,  they  applied  to  the  hofpitality  of 
the  Shaik.  Ali  received  them  as  became  an 
Arab,  and  a brave  man  ; but  thefe  wretches, 
falling  on  him  in  the  night,  maflacred  him, 
and  hastened  to  demand  their  reward,  though 
they  were  not  able  to  bring  with  them  his 
liead.  The  Captain  Pacha,  having  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear  from  Ali,  murdered  his 
brothers,  Seid,  Ahmad,  and  their  children. 
Otman  alone,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
talents  for  poetry,  was  fpared,  and  carried 
to  Con  flan  tinople.  Degnizla,  who  was  fent 
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from  that  capital  to  Gaza,  with  the  title  of 
governor,  periflied  on  the  road,  not  without 
fufpicions  of  poifon.  The  EmirYoiifef,  ter- 
rified at  diefe  events,  made  his  peace  with 
Djezzar,  and,  from  that  time,  Galilee,  again 
fubjcdled  to  the  Turks,  only  retains  an  un- 
profitable remembrance  of  the  power  of 
Daher. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

'The  dijiribution  of  Syria  into  Pachalics,  under 
the  Turkijh  government. 

After  Sultan  Sellm  I.  had  taken  Syria 
from  the  Mamlouks,  he  fubjeéted  that  pro- 
vince, like  the  reffc  of  the  empire,  to  the 
government  of  Viceroys,  or  Pachas  (^z),  invef- 

ted  with  unlimited  power.  The  more  ef- 

# 

fc(ftually  to  fecure  his  authority,  he  divided 
the  country  into  five  Governments,  or  Pacha-- 
lies,  which  divifion  flill  remains,  Thefe 
Pachalics  are  thofe  of  Aleppo,  Tripoly,  and 
Saide,  lately  removed  to  Acre  3 that  of  Da- 
mafeus,  and,  laftly,  that  of  Paleftine,  the  feat  of 
which  is  fometimes  at  Gaza,  and  fometimes  at 
Jcrufalem,  Since  the  time  of  Selim,  the  limits 
of  thefe  Pachalics  have  often  varied,  but 
their  general  extent  has  always  been  nearly 
the  fame.  I lhall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
more  circumfiantial  detail  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  particulars  of  their  prefent  Rate, 
fuch  as  the  revenues,  productions,  forces, 
and  moR  remarkable  places, 

(^)  The  Turk-lfh  word  Pacha^  is  formed  of  the  two 
Perfian  words  Pa-Jhab^  which  literally  figuify  P'ice  roy, 
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CHAP,  XXVII, 

OJ'  the  Pachalic  of  Aleppo, 

TT  H E Pachalic  of  Aleppo  comprehends 
the  country,  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean,  between  two  lines,  one 
drawn  from  Scandaroon  to  Beer,  along  the 
mountains  ; the  other  from  Beles  to  the  fea, 
by  Mara,  and  the  bridge  of  Shoger.  This 
fpace  principally  confifts  of  two  plains  ; that 
of  Antioch  to  the  weft,  and  that  of  Aleppo 
to  the  eafl  : the  north  and  the  fea  coaft  are 
occupied  by  conhderably  high  mountains, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of 
Amanus,  and  of  Rhofus,  In  general,  the 
foil  of  this  government  is  fat  and  loamy. 
The  lofty  and  vigorous  plants,  which  flioot 
up  every  where  after  the  winter  rains,  prove 
its  fertility,  but  its  adlual  fruitfulnefs  is  but 
little.  The  greateft  part  of  the  lands  lie 
wafte  ; fcarcely  can  we  trace  any  marks  of 
cultivation,  in  the  environs  of  the  towns  and 
villages.  Its  principal  produce  confifls  in 
wheat,  barley,  and  cotton,  which  are  found 
çfpecially  in  the  flat  country.  In  the  moun- 
tains. 
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tains,  they  rather  chufe  to  cultivate  tlie  vine, 
mulberry,  olive,  and  fig-trees.  The  Tides  of 
the  hills  towards  the  fea-coafl  are  appropriat- 
ed to  tobacco,  and  the  territory  of  Aleppo, 
to  Piftachios.  The  pafturage  is  not  to  be 
reckoned,  becaufe  that  is  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  Plordes  of  the  Turkmen  and 
Curds. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Pachalics  the 
Pacha  is,  as  his  title  imports,  at  once  the 
Viceroy  and  Farmer-general  of  the  country; 
but,  in  that  of  Aleppo,  he  does  not  pofiefs  the 
latter  office.  This  the  Porte  has  befiowcd 
on  a MehaJJely  or  Colleilor,  who  is  immediate- 
ly accountable  for  v/hat  he  receives.  ITis 
leafe  is  only  for  a year.  The  prefent  rent  of 
his  farm  is  eight  hundred  purfes,  which 
make  a million  of  French  money,  (above 
forty  thoufand  pounds)  ; but  to  this  mufl  be 
added,  xht  price  of  the  babouches  ( b ) y or  a 
prefent  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  (three  or  four  thoufand  pounds),  to 
purchafe  the  favour  of  the  Vifir,  and  men  in 
office.  For  thefe  two  fums,  the  farmer  re- 
ceives all  the  duties  of  the  government,  which 

[h)  Turkifh  flippers, 
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are  ; Firft  the  produce  of  import  and  export 
duties  on  merchandize  coming  from  Europe, 
India,  and  Conftantinople,  and  on  that 
exported  in  exchange.  Secondly,  The  taxes 
paid  by  the  herds  of  cattle  brought  every 
year  by  the  Turkmen  and  Curds,  from 
Armenia  and  the  Diarbekar,  to  be  fold  in  Sy- 
ria. Thirdly,  The  fifth  of  the  fait  works  of 
Djeboul.  And,  laflly.  The  Miri,  or  land- 
tax.  Thefe  united  may  produce  from  fifteen 
to  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  livres,  (above 
fixty  thoufand  pounds). 

The  Pacha,  deprived  of  this  lucrative 
branch  of  the  adminiflration,  receives  a fixed 
allowance  of  eighty  thoufand  piafters,  (eight 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds). 
This  revenue  has  always  been  inadequate  to 
the  expences  ; for,  befides  the  troops  he  is 
obliged  to  maintain,  and  the  reparation  of 
the  highways  and  fortreffes,  the  expences  of 
which  he  is  obliged  to  defray,  he  is  under  the 
necefiity  of  making  large  prefents  to  the  mi- 
niflers,  in  order  to  keep  his  place;  but  the 
Porte  adds  to  the  account,  the  contributions 
he  may  levy  on  the  Curds  and  Turkmen,  and 
his  extortions  from  the  villages  and  indivi- 
duals ; nor  do  the  Pachas  come  fhcrt  of  this 
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calculation.  Abdi  Pacha,  who  governed 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  carried  off,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  months,  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  livres,  (one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds)  hy  laying  under  contribu- 
tion every  trade,  even  the  very  cleaners  of 
tobacco  pipes  ; and,  very  lately,  another  of  the 
fame  name  has  been  obliged  to  fly  for  fimi- 
lar  oppreflions.  The  former  was  rewarded 
by  the  Divan  with  the  command  of  an  army 
againfl;  the  Ruflians  ; but  if  the  latter  has  not 
enriched  himfelf,  he  will  be  flirangled  as  an 
extortioner.  Such  is  the  ordinary  progrefs 
of  affairs  in  Turkey  ! 

Cuftom  requires  that  the  commiflion  of 
the  Pacha  fliould  be  only  for  three  months  ; 
but  it  is  frequently  extended  to  fix,  and  even 
to  a year.  His  office  is  to  retain  the  province 
in  obedience,  and  provide  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  country  againfl:  every  foreign  and  domef- 
tic  enemy.  For  this  purpofe  he  maintain-s 
five  or  fix  hundred  horfe,  and  about  the  fame 
number  of  infantr}^  Befides  tliefe,  he  has 
the  Command  of  the  Janifaries,  who  are  a 
fort  of  enrolled  national  militia.  As  this 
corps  is  found  throughout  all  Syria,  it  will 
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be  proper  to  fay  a few  words  concerning  its 
conftitution. 

The  Janifaries  I have  mentioned  confifl, 
in  each  Pachalic,  of  a certain  number  of  en- 
rolled men,  who  muft  hold  themfelves  ready 
to  march  whenever  they  are  required.  As 
there  are  certain  privileges  and  exemptions 
attached  to  their  body,  there  is  a competition 
to  obtain  admiffion  into  it.  Formerly  they 
werefubjedt  to  regular  exercife  and  difciplinej 
but  all  obfervance  of  this  has  fo  declined, 
within  the  laft  fixty  or  eighty  years,  that  there 
no  longer  remains  the  flighteft  trace  of  their 
ancient  good  order.  Thefe  pretended  foldicrs 
are  only  a croud  of  artizans  and  peafants,  as 
ignorant  as  the  reft  of  that  clafs,  but  infinite- 
ly lefs  tractable.  When  a Pacha  abufes  his 
authority,  they  are  always  the  firft  to  eredl 
the  ftandard  of  fedition.  They  depofed  and 
expelled  Abdi  Pacha  from  Aleppo,  and  com- 
pelled the  Porte  to  fend  another  in  his  ftead. 
The  Turkifii  government  revenges  itfelf,  it 
is  true,  by  ordering  the  moft  adtive  muti- 
neers to  be  ftrangled;  but,  on  the  firft  op- 
portunity, the  Janifaries  create  other  chiefs, 
and  affairs  return  to  their  ufual  courfe.  The 
Pachas,  feeing  themfelves  thwarted  by  this 
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national  militia,  have  had  recourle  to  the  ex- 
pedient made  ufe  of  in  fimilar  cafes  ; they 
have  taken  foreign  foldiers  into  tlieir  fervice, 
who  have  neither  friends  nor  families  in  the 
country.  Thefc  are  of  two  forts,  cavalry 
and  infantry. 

The  cavalry,  who  alone  merit  the  name  of 
foldiers, for  this  reafon  allume  the  appellation  of 
IDaoula  or  Dcleti,  and  likewife  Dclibafies  and 
Laoiiendy  from  whence  we  have  formed  Le^ 
•benti.  Their  arms  are  Æort  fabres,  phlols, 
muikets,  and  lances.  Their  head-drefs  is  a 
long  cylinder  cf  black  felt,  without  edges, 
nine  or  ten  inches  high,  extremely  inconve- 
nient, as  it  does  not  Iliade  the  eyes,  and  eafily 
falls  off  their  bald  heads.  Their  faddles  are 
made  in  the  Englhli  manner,  of  a lingle  Ikin 
ftrctched  upon  a wooden  tree  ; they  arc  bare, 
but  not  the  lefs  incommodious  lor  this,  as 
they  fliift  the  horfeman  fo  as  to  prevent  him 
from  clinrine;  in  the  reff  of  their  accoutre- 
ments  and  cloathing,  they  refemble  the  Mam- 
louks;  with  this  difference,  that  they  are 
not  provided  with  fo  good.  Their  ragged 
clothes,  their  rufly  arms,  and  their  horfes  of 
different  fizçs,  make  them  refemble  banditti 
more  than  foldiers  ; and,  in  lad:,  the  greateff 
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part  of  them  have  firfi:  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  former  capacity,  nor  have  they 
greatly  changed  in  adopting  their  fécond  oc- 
cupation. Almoft  all  the  cavalry  in  Syria 
are  Turkmen,  Curds,  or  Caramanians  ; who, 
after  exerciling  the  trade  of  robbers,  in  their 
own  country,  feek  employment  and  an  afy- 
lum  near  the  perfon  of  the  Pacha.  Through- 
out the  empire,  thefe  troops  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, formed  of  plunderers,  who  roam  from 
place  to  place.  From  want  of  difcipline, 
they  retain  their  former  manners,  and  are 
the  fcourge  of  the  country,  which  they  lay 
wafle,  and  of  the  peafants,  whom  they  often 
pillage  by  open  force. 

The  infantry  are  a corps  ftill  inferior  in 
every  refped:.  Formerly  they  were  procured 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  by  forced 
inliftments  ; but,  within  the  laft  fifty  or  fixty 
years,  the  peafants  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco,  have  thought  proper  to  feek  in  Sy- 
ria and  in  Egypt,  that  refpedl  which  is  de- 
nied them  in  their  own  country.  They  alone, 
under  the  name  of  Magarba^  Mograbians^  or 
Men  of  the  iVeJly  compofc  the  infantry  of  the 
Pachas.  So  that,  by  a whimfical  exchange,  it 
happens,  that  the  foldiery  of  the  Barbary 
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States  confié  of  Turks,  while  that  of  the  Turks 
is  compofed  of  the  natives  of  Barbary.  It  is 
impodlble  for  troops  to  be  lefs  encumbered 
than  thefe  j for  their  whole  accoutrements  and 
baggage  are  confined  to  a rufiy  firelock,  a large 
knife,  a leathern  bag,  a cotton  fhirt,  a 
pair  of  drawers,  a red  cap,  and  fometimes 
dippers.  Their  pay  is  five  piaftres  (about 
ten  fliillings  and  ten-pence)  per  month,  out 
of  which  they  are  obliged  to  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  arms  and  cloathing.  They  are 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  Pacha  j 
which,  altogether,  may  be  efteemed  tolerable 
encouragement;  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  is 
double,  and  each  horfeman  has,  befides  this, 
his  horfe  and  his  ration,  which  is  a meafure 
of  chopped  draw,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  bar- 
ley a day.  Thefe  troops  are  divided  in  the 
ancient  Tartar  manner,  by  bairaks^ox:  colours  ; 
each  bairak  is  reckoned  ten  men,  but  they 
rarely  confid  of  above  fix  eficdtives  : the  rca- 
fon  of  which  is,  that  the  or  commanders 

of  colours,  being  entruded  with  the  pay  of 
the  foldicrs,  maintain  as  few  as  podible,  to 
profit  by  the  deficiency.  The  fuperior  Agas 
tolerate  thefe  abufes,  and  partake  of  the  fpoils  ; 
nay,  the  Pachas  themfelves  difregard  them, 
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and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the 
complete  number,  connive  at  the  rapacity 
and  want  of  difcipline  of  their  troops. 

In  confequence  of  fuch  wretched  govern- 
ment, the  greater  part  of  the  Pacha! ics  in  the 
empire  are  impoveriilied  and  laid  wafle.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  particulaj:  with  that  of  Aleppo: 

In  the  ancient  deftars,  or  regifters  of  impofts, 
upwards  of  three  thoufand  two  hundred  vil-  , . ç-.y 
lages  were  reckoned  5 but  at  prefen t the  collec- 
tor can  fcarcely  find  four  hundred.  Such  of  our  A ' ^ 
merchants  as  have  refided  there  twenty  years, 
have  themlelves  feen  the  greater  part  of  the 
environs  of  Aleppo  become  depopulated.  The 
traveller  meets  with  nothing  but  houfes  in 
ruins,  cifterns  rendered  ufelefs,  and  fields 
abandoned.  Thofe  who  cultivated  them  are 
fled  into  the  towns,  where  the  population  is 
abforbed,  but  where  at  leaf!;  the  individual  ^ 
conceals  himfelf  among  the  crowd  from  the 
rapacious  hand  of  defpotifm. 

The  places  which  merit  mofl;  attention  in 
this  Pachalic  are,  firft,  the  city  of  Aleppo, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Halab  (c).  This  city  is 

the 

This  Is  the  name  of  which  the  ancient  geographers 
made  Chalybon  ; the  ch  reprefents  here  the  Spanilh  jo^a  ; and 
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the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  ordinary 
rehdencc  of  the  Pacha.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
vaft  plain  which  extends  from  the  Orontes  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  which,  towards  the 
fouth,  terminates  in  the  defert.  The  fituation 
of  Aleppo,  befide  the  advantage  of  a rich  and 
fruitful  foil,  pofleifes  alfo  that  of  a ftream  of 
frcfli  water,  which  never  becomes  dry.  This 
rivulet,  which  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Gobelins  at  Paris,  or  the  New  River  near  Lon- 
don, rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Aentab,  and 
terminates  fix  leagues  below  Aleppo,  in  a 
morafs  full  of  wild  boars  and  pelicans.  Near 
Aleppo,  its  banks,  inflead  of  the  naked  rocks 
which  line  them  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
courfe,  arc  covered  with  a fertile  earth,  and 
laid  out  in  gardens,  or  rather  orchards,  which, 
in  a hot  country,  and  efpecially  in  Turkey, 
cannot  but  be  delightful.  The  city  is  in  it- 
felf  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  in  Syria,  and  is 
perhaps  the  cleanell  and  bed  built  of  any  in 
Turkey.  On  whatever  hde  it  is  approached, 
its  numerous  minarets  and  domes  prefent  an 

it  Is  remarkable,  that  the  modern  Greeks  ftill  render  the 
Arabic  hâ  bv  the  fame  found  oïjoia\  which  occafions  a thou- 
fand  double  meanings  in  their  converfation,  as  tlie  Arabs 
have  the  jota  in  another  letter. 
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agreeable  profpedt  to  the  eye,  fatigued  with 
the  continued  famenefs  of  the  brown  and 
parched  plains.  In  the  center  is  an  artificial 
mountain  furrounded  by  a dry  ditch,  on  which 
js  a ruinous  fortrefs.  From  hence  we  have  a 
fine  profpedt  of  the  whole  city,  and  to  the 
north  difcover  the  fnowy  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Bailan  ; and  on  the  weft,  thofe  which 
feparate  the  Orontes  from  the  feaj  while  to 
the  fouth  and  eaft,  the  eye  can  dilcern  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Omar,  this, 
çaftle  fto'pped  the  progrefs  of  the  Arabs  for 
feveral  months,  and  was  at  laft  taken  by  treach- 
ery, but  at  prefent  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
lift the  feebleft  aftault.  Its  flight  wall,  low, 
and  without  a buttrefs,  is  in  ruins;  its  little 
old  towers  are  in  no  better  condition;  and  it 
has  not  four  cannon  fit  for  fcrvice,  not  except-r 
ing  a culverine  nine  feet  long,  taken  from, 
the  Perfians  at  the  fiege  of  Bafra  (Bafibra). 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  Janifaries,  who 
Ihould  form  the  garrifon,  are  bufy  in  their  f 
fliops,  and  the  Aga  fcarcely  finds  room  in  it  to.  ' 
lodge  his  retinue.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
Aga  is  named  immediately  by  the  Poi-te, 
which,  ever  fufpicious,  divides,  as  much  as 
poiuble,  the  different  offices.  Within  the 
( ...  L 3 wallç 
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walls  of  the  caflle  is  a well,  which,  by  means 
of  a fiib terraneous  communication,  derives 
^ its  water  from  a fpring  a league  and  a quarter 
j diftant.  In  the  environs  of  the  city,  we  find  a 
number  of  large  fquare  ftones,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a turban  of  ftone,  which  are  io  many 
tombs.  There  are  many  riling  grounds  round 
it,  which,  in  cafe  of  a liege,  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  approaches  of  the  alTailants. 
Such,  among  others,  is  that  on  which  the 
houfe  of  the  Derviches  Hands,  and  which 
commands  the  canal  and  the  rivulet  : Aleppo, 
therefore,  cannot  be  eHeemed  a place  of  im- 
portance in  war,  though  it  be  the  key  of  Sy- 
ria to  the  north;  but,  conlidered  as  a com- 
mercial city,  it  has  a different  appearance. 
It  is  the  emporium  of  Armenia  and  the 
Diarbekar;  fends  caravans  to  Bagdad,  and 
into  Perfia  ; and  communicates  with  the  Per- 
f an  Gulph  and  India,  by  Bafra  ; with  Egypt 
and  Mecca  by  Damafcus  ; and  with  Europe 
by  Skandaroon  (Afexandretta)  and  Latakia, 
Commerce  is  there  principally  carried  on  by 
I baiter.  The  chief  commodities  are  raw  or 
fpun  cottons,  clumfy  linens  fabricated  in  the 
villages  ; lilk  Huffs  manufadlured  in  the  city, 
copper,  bourres  (coarfe  cloths)  like  thofe  of  • 

Rouen, 
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Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from  Natolia;  the 
gall  nuts  of  the  Kourdeflan,  the  merchandize 
of  India,  fuch  as  drawls  (d)  and  muflins  ; 
and  piftachio  nuts  of  the  growth  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  articles  fupplied  by 
Europe,  are  the  Languedoc  cloths,  cochineal, 
indigo,  fugar,  and  fome  other  groceries.  The 
coffee  of  America,  though  prohibited,  is  In- 
troduced, and  ferves  to  mix  with  that  of  Moka. 
The  French  have  at  Aleppo  a conful,  and 
feven  counting-houfes  Englifh  and  the 
Venetians  two,  and  the  merchants  of  Leghorn 
and  Holland  one.  The  Emperor  appointed 
a conful  there,  in  1784,  in  the  perfon  of  a 
rich  Jew  merchant,  who  fhaved  his  beard  to 
affume  the  uniform  and  the  fword.  Ruffia 
has  alfo  fent  one  very  lately.  Aleppo  is  not 
exceeded  in  extent  by  any  city  in  Turkey,  ex- 
cept Conftantinople  and  Cairo,  and  perhaps 
Smyrna.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 


■ Shawls  arc  woollen  handkerchiefs,  an  ell  wide,  and 
near  two  long.  The  wool  is  fo  fine  and  filky,  that  the 
whole  handkerchief  may  be  contained  in  the  two  hands 
clofed  ; it  is  faid  that  no  wool  is  employed  but  that  of 
Iambs  torn  from  the  belly  of  their  mother  before  the  time  of 
birth.  The  moft  beautiful  fliawls  come  from  Cafhmire  : 
their  price  is  from  1 50  livres  ('about  fix  guineas),  to  1200 
livres  (or  50 1.  fterling). 

L 4 
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been  computed  at  two  hundred  thoufand  • 
but,  in  thefe  calculations,  certainty  is  impof- 
fible.  However,  if  we  obferve,  that  this  city 
is  not  larger  than  Nantes  or  Marfeilles,  and 
that  the  houfes  confift  only  of  one  ftory,  we 
(hall,  perhaps,  not  think  it  probable  they  ex- 
ceed a hundred  thoufand.  The  people  of 
this  city,  both  Turks  and  Chriftians,  are, 
with  reafon,  efteemed  the  moil  civilized  in 
all  Turkey  j and  the  European  nierchants  no 
where  enjoy  fo  much  liberty,  or  arc  treated 
with  fo  much  refped:. 

The  air  of  xAleppo  is  very  dry  and  piercing, 

but,  at  the  fame  time,  very  falubrious  for  all 

who  are  not  troubled  with  afthmatic  com- 
» _ 

plaints.  The  city,  however,  and  the  envi- 
rons, are  fubjedt  to  a fmgular  endemial  difor- 
der,  which  is  called  the  ringworm  or  pimple 
of  Aleppo  ; it  is  in  fadl  a pimple  which  is  at 
firft  inflammatory,  and  at  length  becomes  an 
ulcer  of- the  lize  of  the  nail.  The  ufual  dura- 
tion of  this  ulcer  is  one  year  ; it  commonly 
fixes  on  the  face,  and  leaves  a fear  which 
disfigures  alrnofl:  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
alledged  that  every  ftranger,  who  relides  there 
three  months,  is  attacked  with  it  ^ experience 
has  taught  that  the  bell  mode  of  treatment 
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is  to  make  ufe  of  no  remedy.  No  reafon  Is 
affigned  for  this  malady;  but  I fufpedt  it 
proceeds  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  as 
it  is  likewife  frequent  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  in  fome  parts  of  the  Diarbekar,  and 
even  in  certain  diftriefts  near  Damafeus,  where 
the  foil  and  the  water  have  the  fame  appear- 
ances. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  pigeons  of 
Aleppo,  which  ferve  as  couriers  at  Alexan- 
dretta  and  Bagdad.  This  ufe  of  them,  which 
is  not  fabulous,  has  been  laid  alide  for  the  lafb 
thirty  or  forty  years,  becaufe  the  Curd  rob- 
bers killed  the  pigeons.  The  manner  of 
fending  advice  by  them  was  this  : they  took 
pairs  which  had  young  ones,  and  carried  them 
on  horfeback  to  the  place  from  wh.ence  they 
wiflied  them  to  return,  taking  care  to  let 
them  have  a full  view.  When  the  news  ar- 
rived, the  correfpondent  tied  a billet  to  the 
pigeon’s  foot,  and  let  her  loofe.  The  bird, 
impatient  to  fee  its  young,  flew  off  like  light- 
ning, and  arrived  at  Aleppo  in  ten  hours  from 
Alexandretta,  and  in  two  days  from  Bagdad. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  find  their  way 
back,  flnee  Aleppo  ma)  be  difeovered  at  an 
immenfe  dilbance.  This  pigeon  has  nothing 

peculiar 
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peculiar  in  its  form,  except  its  noflrils,  which, 
inflead  of  being  fmooth  and  even,  are  fwelled 
and  rough. 

The  confpicuous  fituation  of  Aleppo  brings 
numbers  of  fea  birds  thither,  and  affords  the 
eiirious  a lingular  amufement  : if  you  go  after 
dinner  on  the  terraces  of  the  houfes,  and 
make  a motion  as  if  throwing  bread,  nume- 
rous flocks  of  birds  will  inflantly  fly  round 
you,  though  at  firfl;  you  cannot  difcover  one  ; 
but  they  are  floating  aloft  in  the  air,  and 
defcend  in  a moment  to  feize,  in  their  flight, 
the  morfels  of  bread,  which  the  inhabitants 
frequently  amufe  theinfelves  with  throwing 
to  them. 

Next  to  Aleppo,  Antioch,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Antakia,  claims  our  attention.  This 
city,  anciently  renowned  for  the  luxury  of  its 
inhabitants,  is  now  no  more  than  a ruinous 
town,  whofe  houfes,  built  wdth  mud  and 
fliraw,  and  narrow  and  miry  flreets,  exhibit 
every  appearance  of  inifery  and  wretchednefs. 
Thefe  houfes  are  fituated  on  the  fouthern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  at  the  extremity  of  an 
old  decayed  bridge  : they  are  covered  to  the 
fouth  by  a mountain,  upon  the  flope  of  which 
is  a wall,  built  by  the  Crufaders.  The  dif- 
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tance  between  the  prefent  town  and  this 
mountain  may  be  about  four  hundred  yards, 
which  fpace  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  heaps 
of  rubbiih,  but  prefents  nothing  interefting. 

Notwithflanding  the  unpoliflaed  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  Antioch  w^as  better  calcu- 
lated than  Aleppo  to  be  the  emporium  of  the 
Europeans.  By  clearing  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  which  is  fix  leagues  lower  down, 
boats  might  have  been  towed  up  that  river, 
though  they  could  not  have-  failed  up,  as 
Pocockehas  afierted/  its  current  is  too  rapid,  j 
The  natives,  who  never  knew  the  name 
Orontes,  call  it,  on  account  of  the  fwiftnefs 
of  its  fiiream,  El-aafi  (<?),  that  is  the  Rebel. 

Its  breadth,  at  Antioch,  is  about  forty  paces. 
Seven  leagues  above  that  town  it  pafies  by 
a lake  abounding  in  fifli,  and  efpecially  in 
eels.  A great  quantity  of  thefe  afe  falted 
every  year,  but  not  fufficient  for  the  nume- 
rous fafts  of  the  Greek  Chriflians.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  wc  no  longer  hear  at  An-  | 
tioch,  either  of  the  Grove  of  Daphne,  or  * 
of  the  voluptuous  fcenes  of  which  it  w’as  the 
theatre. 

{e)  This  is  the  name  which  the  Greek  Geographers  have 
rendered  by  Axios, 
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The  plain  of  Antioch,  though  the  foil  of  it 
is  excellent,  is  uncultivated,  and  abandoned  to 
the  Turkmen  ; but  the  hills  on  the  fide  of  the 
Orontes,  particularly  oppofite  Serkin,  abound 
in  plantations  of  figs  and  olives,  vines,  and 
mulberry  trees,  which,  a thing  uncommon  in 
Turkey,  are  planted  in  quincunx  ( /’),  and 
exhibit  a landfcape  worthy  our  finefl;  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Macedonian  king,  Seleucus  Nicator, 
who  founded  Antioch,  built,  alfo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  on  the  northern 
bank,  a large  and  well  fortified  city,  which 
bore  his  name,  but  of  which  at  prefen t not  a 
fingle  habitation  remains  : nothing  is  tobefeeii 
but  heaps  of  rubbilh,  and  works  in  theadjaeent 
rock,  which  prove  that  this  was  once  a place 
of  very  confiderable  importance.  In  the  fea 
alfo  may  be  perceived  the  traces  of  two  piers, 
which  are  indications  of  an  ancient  port,  iiqw 
choaked  up.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
go  thither  to  hfh,  and  call  the  name  of  the 
place  Souaidia.  From  thence,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  north,  the  lea-coall:  is  fhut  in  by  a 

{f  ) This  mode  of  planting  in  ^nneunx^  is  likewifc  in 
ule  among  the  Druzes,  and  is  particularly  mentioned,  by 
Baron  de  Tot t. 
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chain  of  high  mountains,  known  to  the  an- 
cient geographers  by  the  name  of  Rhofus  : 
which  name  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Syriac,  and  flill  fubfifts  in  that  of  Ras-el- 
Kanzir,  or  Cape  of  the  Wild  Boar,  a head- 
land on  this  coafl. 

The  Gulph,  towards  the  north-eaff,  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  town  of 
Alexandretta,  or  Skandaroon,  of  which  it 
bears  the  name.  This  town,  fitcated  on  the 
iea-fliore,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  noihing 
but  a village,  without  wails,  in  which  the 
tombs  are  more  numerous  than  the  houfes, 
and  which  entirely  owes  its  exiftencc  to 
the  road  which  it  commands.  This  is  the 
■only  road,  in  all  Syria,  where  vefTels  anchor 
■on  a folid  bottom,  without  their  cables  be-  j 
in  g liable  to  chafe  : but,  in  other  refpedls,  \ 
it  has  fo  many  ferions  inconveniencies,  that 
necelTity  alone  can  prevent  the  merchants 
from  abandoning  it. 

Firh,  It  is  infefted,  during  winte-*,  by  a 
wind,  peculiar  to  this  place,  called  by  the 
French  Tailors  le  Raguier^  which,  rufhing 
from  the  fnowy  fummits  of  the  mountains, 
frequently  forces  ihips  to  drag  their  anchors 
feycral  leagues. 

Second!  7# 
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Secondly,  When  the  fnow  begins  to  cover 
the  mountains  which  furround  the  Gulph, 
tempeftuous  winds  arife  which  prevent  vef- 
fels  from  entering  for  three  or  four  months 
together. 

Thirdly,  The  road  from  Alexandretta  to 
Aleppo,  by  fire  plain,  is  infefted  by  Curd 
robbers,  who  conceal  themfelves  in  the 
neighbouring  rocks  (g),  and  frequently  at- 
tack and  plunder  the  ftrongeft  caravans. 

Another  reafon,  more  forcible  than  thefe, 
is  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air  of  Alex- 
andretta, which  is  extreme.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed that  it  every  year  carries  off  one  third 
of  the  crews  of  the  veffels  which  remain  there 
during  the  fummer;  nay,  fliips  frequently 
îofe  all  their  men  in  two  months.  The  fea- 
fon  for  this  epidemic  diforder  is  principally 
from  May  to  the  end  of  September  : it  is  an  in- 
termitting fever  of  the  moft  malignant  kind, 
and  is  accompanied  witli  obftrudtions  of  the 
liver,  which  terminate  in  a dropfy.  The 
cities  of  Tripoli,  Acre,  and  Larneca  in  Cyprus, 

( The  place  they  are  found  in  exactly  correfponds 
with  the  Cahle  of  Gyndarus,  which,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
was  a haunt  of  robbers. 
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arc  fubjcft  to  the  fame  diforder,  though  in 
a lefs  degree.  In  all  thefe  places  the  fame 
local  circumflances  fecm  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  contagion  ; the  caufe  of  it  in  all  is- to 
be  afcribed  to  the  adjoining  morafles,  flagnant  j 
waters,  and  confequent  vapours  and  mephitic  ’ 
exhalations  : a convincing  proof  of  this  is, 
that  this  diforder  does  not  prevail  in  feafons 
when  no  rain  has  fallen.  But,  unfortunately, 
Alexandretta  is  condemned,  from  its  htuation, 
to  be  never  wholly  exempt  from  it  ; for  the 
plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  lb  low 
and  flat  {b)  that  the  rivulets,  finding  no  de- 
clivity, can  never  reach  the  fea.  When  they 
are  fwelled  by  the  winter  rains,  the  fea, 
fwelled  likewife  by  tempefls,  hinders  their  dif- 
charging  themfelves  into  it  ; hence  their  t 
waters,  forced  to  fpread  themfelves,  form 
lakes  in  the  plain.  On  the  approach  of  the 
fummer,  the  waters  become  corrupted  by  the 
heat,  and  exhale  vapours  equally  corrupt, 
which  cannot  difperfe,  being  confined  by  the 
mountains  that  encircle  the  gulph.  The 

[h]  This  plain,  which  is  about  a league  in  breadth,  and 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  has  been  formed  by  the 
earth,  brought  down  by  the  torrents  and  rains. 
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entrance  of  the  bay  behdes  lies  to  the  wcû, 
which,  in  thofe  countries,  is  the  mofl:  un- 
healthy expofure  when  it  correfponds  with 
the  lea.  The  labour  necelîary  to  remedy  this 
would  be  immenfe,  and  after  all  infufficient  ; 
and,  indeed,  fuch  an  undertaking  would 
be  abfolutely  impoffible,  under  a govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  Turks.  A few  years 
ago,  the  merchants  of  Aleppo,  difgufted  with 
the  numerous  inconveniencies  of  Alexan- 
dretta,  wilhed  to  abandon  that  port  and 
carry  the  trade  to  Latakia.  They  propofed 
to  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  to  repair  the  har- 
bour at  their  own  expence,  provided  he 
would  grant  them  an  exemption  from  all 
duties  for  ten  years.  To  induce  him  to 
comply  with  their  requeft,  the  agent  they 
employed  talked  much  mf  the  advantage 
which  would,  m thnCy  refult  to  the  whole 
country:  ‘‘  But,  what  fignifies  it  to  me  what 
“ may  happen  in  time,  replied  the  Pacha?  I 
“ was  yellerday  at  Marach,  to-morrow,  per- 
‘‘  haps,  I lhall  beatDjedda;  Why  Ihould  I 
“ deprive  myfelf  of  prefent  advantages,  which 
“ are  certain,  for  future  benefits  I cannot 
“ hope  to  partake  ?”  The  European  fadlors 
were  obliged  therefore  to  remain  at  Skaiida- 
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roon.  There  are  three  of  thefe  fadlors,'  two 
for  the  French,  and  one  for  the  Englifh  and 
Venetians.  The  only  curiohty  which  they 
have' to  amufe  Grangers  with  confifls  in  fix 
or  feven  marble  monuments,  fent  from  Eng- 
land, on  which  you  read  : Here  lies  fuch  a one, 
carried  off  in  the  Jlower  of  his  age,  by  the  fatal 
ffedls  of  a contagious  air.  The  light  of  thefe 
is  the  more  diftrelTing,  as  the  languid  air, 
yellow  complexion,  livid  eyes,  and  droplical 
bellies  of  thofe  who  diew  them,  make  it  but 
too  probable  they  cannot’  long  efcape  the 
llime  fate.  It  is  true,  they  have  fome  re- 
fource  iii  the  village  of  Bailan,  the  pure  air  | 
and  excellent  waters  of  which  furprizingly 
reflore  the  fick.  This  village,  lituated 
among  the  mountains,  three  leagues  from 
Alexandretta,  on  the  road  to  Aleppo,  pre- 
fents  the  mofl  pitturefque  appearance.  It  is 
built  among  precipices  in  a narrow  and  deep 
valley,  from  whence  the  Gulph  of  Skanda- 
roon  is  feen  as  through  a tube.  Thehoufes, 
leaning  againfl  the  fleep  declivities  of  the 
two  mountains,  are  fo  difpofed,  that  the 
terraces  of  the  lower  ferve  as  llreets  and 
courts  to  thofe  above.  In  winter,  cafcades 
pour  down  on  every  fide,  which  llun  the 
VoL.  II.  M ^ inhabitants 
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inhabitants  with  their  noife,  and,  in  their  fall,  i 
ibmetimcs,  rend  off  large  pieces  of  the  rocks,  j 
and  even  throw  down  the  houfes.  The  cold  j 
is  very  fevere  there,  during  that  feafon,  but 
the  fummer  delightful  ; the  inhabitants,  who  ^ 
fpeak  only  Turkifh,  live  on  their  goats  and  ^ 
buifaloes,  and  the  produce  of  a few  gardens 
which  they  cultivate.  The  Aga,  for  fome  . , 
years  paft,  has  applied  the  duties  of  tlie  cuf-  ‘i  ; 
tom-hoiife  of  Alexandretta  to  his  own  ufe, 
and  rendered  himfelf  almoft  independent  of  ’ 
the  Pacha  of  Aleppo.  The  Turkifh  empire  | 
is  full  of  fuch  rebels,  who  frequently  die  • 
in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  their  ufurpations.  | 

On  the  road  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo, 
at  the  laft  place  travellers  deep  at,  is  the 
.village  of  Martawan,  celebrated  among  the 
Turks  and  Europeans,  on  account  of  an  ex- 
traordinary pradlice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  1 
let  out  their  wives  and  daughters  for  a tri- 
ding  fum(/).  This  proditution,  held  in  ab- 
horrence by  the  Arabs,  feems  to  me  to  have 

(/)  See  Baron  de  Tott’s  Memoirs.  M.  du  Rocher, 
now  refidcnt  of  the  king  of  France  with  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  has  furnilfhedme  with  many  entertaining  anecdotes 
refpedting  this  whimllcal  cuftom,  but  too  indelicate  for  the  | 
prefs.  T. 
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originated  in  fome  religious  cuftom,  whichi 
ought  perhaps  to  be  fought  for  in  the  an- 
cient worfhip  of  the  goddefs  Venus,  or  to  bc' 
attributed  to  the  community  of  women  per- 
mitted by  the  Anfirians,  to  which  tribe  the 
inhabitants  of  Mortawim  belong.  The 
Franks  pretend  that  the  women  are  pretty. 
But  it  is  probable  that  long  abftinence  at  fea, 
and  the  vanity  of  intrigue,  conftitute  all 
their  merit;  for  their  exterior  announces  no- 
thing but  the  difgufting  uncleanlinefs  of 
mifsry. 

In  the  mountains  which  terminate  the 
Pachalic  of  Aleppo  to  the  north,  we  find 
Kies  and  Aentah,  two  confiderable  vil- 
lages. They  are  inhabited  by  Armenian 
Chrifiians,  Curds,  and  Mahometans,  who, 
notwithfianding  the  difference  of  their  re- 
ligions, live  in  friendlhip,  and,  by  their  union, 
are  enabled  to  refifl  the  Pacha,  whom  they 
often  brave,  and  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the 
produce  of  their  flocks,  bees,  and  a few  cul- 
tivated fpots  on  which  they  grow  corn  and 
tobacco  (>è). 


(i)  The fe  towns  fuccefsfully  revolted  in  1780,  againffc 
the  tyranny  of  the  Second  Abdi  Pacha,  mentioned  by-  our 
author. 
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Two  days  journey  to  the  north-cafl  of 
Aleppo  is  the  town  of  Mambedj,  fo  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  under  the  names  of  Bam- 
byce,  and  Hierapolis  (/).  No  traces  remain 
of  the  tempie  of  that  great  goddefs  with 
whofe  worihip  Lucian  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed. The  only  remarkable  monument  is  a 
fubterrancous  canal,  which  conducts  the 
; water  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  for 
the  diflance  of  four  leagues.  All  this  coun- 
try was  formerly  full  of  fuch  aqueducts:  the 
Afïÿrians,  Medcj^,  and  Perhans,  efleemed  it  a 
religious  duty  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
defert,  in  order  to  multiply,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Zoroafler,  the  principles  of  life  and 
of  abundance:  we  therefore,  at  every  ftep, 
meet  with  aflonifliing  proofs  of  ancient 
population.  Along  the  whole  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Hama,  we  difeover  the  ruins  of 
ancient  villages,  ciflerns  fallen  in,  and  the 
remains  of  fortreffes,  nay  even  of  temples. 
I particularly  remarked  a quantity  of  oval 
and  round  hillocks,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  earth,  and  their  fteep  afeent  on  this 

^ {/)  The  name  of  Hierapolis  flill  fubfifts  in  that  of 
another  village,  called  TcraboloSy  and  lituatcd  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, 
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! even  plain,  evidently  appear  to  have  been  the 
j work  of  man.  The  reader  may  form  fome 
idea  of  the  labour  they  mufl  have  coft,  from 
the  dimenfions  of  that  of  Kan-Shaikoun, 
which  I found  to  be  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
paces,  or  fourteen  hundred  French  feet  in 
circumference,  and  near  a hundred  feet  high. 
Thefe  hillocks,  fcattered  at  regular  intervals 
of  nearly  a league  from  each  other,  are  co- 
vered with  the  ruins  of  citadels,  and,  proba- 
bly, were  alfo  places  facred  to  the  adoration 
of  fome  deity,  according  to  the  well  known 
practice  of  the  ancients,  of  w'orlliipping  on 
“ high  places.”  Thefe  conjectures  feem 
confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  attribute  all  thefe  works  to  the  infidels. 
At  prefent,  inflead  of  that  cultivation  which 
might  be  expeCted,  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  w^afte  and  defolated  lands  ; yet  the  foil 
is  of  a good  quality,  and  the  fmall  quantity 
of  grain,  cotton,  and  Sefamum  it  produces,  is 
excellent.  But  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Defert 
are  dehitute  of  fprings  and  running  water. 
That  of  the  wells  is  brackifii  ; and  the  winter 
rains,  on  which  the  inhabitants  place  their 
principal  dépendance,  fometimes  fail.  For 
this  reafon,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
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melancholy  than  thefe  parched  and  dudy 
plains,  without  trees,  and  v\ithout  verdure  ; or 
more  miferable  than  the  appearance  of  the 
draw  and  earthen  huts  which  form  their 
villages  ; nor  can  any  greater  wretchednefs 
be  imagined  than  that  of  the  peafants,  ex- 
pofed  at  once  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  robberies  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The 
tribes  which  encamp  in  thefe  plains  are  called 
the  Mawalis;  they  are  the  mod  pow'erful, 
and  the  riched  among  the  Arabs,  as  they  pay 
fbme  attention  to  agriculture,  and  partake  in 
the  trade  of  the  caravans  which  go  from 
Aleppo,  either  to  Baifora  or  Darnafcus,  or  to 
Tripoli  by  the  way  of  Hama. 
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C li  A P.  XXVIIL 
Of  the  Fachalic  of  Tripoli, 

The  Pachalic  of  Tripoli  comprehends 
the  country  which  flretches  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Latakia  to  the  Narh-el-Kelb, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  that  torrent, 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  overlook 
the  Orontes. 

The  principal  part  of  this  government  is 
hilly;  the  fea-coafh  alone,  between  Tripoli 
and  Latakia,  is  a level  country.  The  nume- 
rous rivulets  which  water  it  contribute  greatly 
to  its  fertility;  but,  notwithftanding  this  ad- 
vantage, this  plain  is  much  lefs  cultivated 
than  the  mountains,  without  even  excepting 
Lebanon,  with  its  numerous  rocks  and  pine-r 
trees.  Its  chief  produdtions  are  corq,  barley, 
and  cotton.  In  the  territory  of  Latakia  to- 
bacco and  olives  are  principally  cultivated  | 
but  in  Lebanon,  and  the  Kefraouan,  white 
mulberry-trees  and  vineyards, 

This  Pachalic  contains  feveral  different 
tribes  and  religions r From  Lebanon  to  above 
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Latakia,  the  mountains  are  peopled  by  the 
Anlarians  of  whom  I have  before  fpoken; 
Lebanon  and  the  Kefraouan  are  inhabited  en- 
tirely by  the  Maronites,  and  the  fea-coafl;  and 
cities,  by  Schifmatic  Greeks,  and  Latins, 
Turks,  and  defcendants  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Pacha  of  Tripoli  enjoys  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  place.  The  military  and 
finances  are  in  his  hands  ; he  holds  the  go- 
vernment in  quality  of  a farm  from  the  Porte, 
on  a leafe  of  one  year  only,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  purfes,  (thirty 
nine  thoufand  pounds)  ; befides  this,  he  is 
obliged  to  fupply  the  Caravan  of  Mecca 
with  corn,  barley,  rice,  and  other  provifions, 
the  cxpences  of  which  are  eftimatcd  at  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  purfes  more.  Lie  is  him- 
felf  obliged  to  condud  this  convoy  into  the 
Defert,  to  meet  the  pilgrims.  To  indemnify 
him  for  thefe  expences  he  receives  the  Miri, 
the  cufloms,  the  farms  of  the  Anfarians  and 
the  Kefraouan,  and  adds  to  all  thefe  nume- 
rous annual  extortions  and  exa(fl:ions  ; indeed 
had  he  no  more  than  this  lafi:  article,  his  pro- 
fits would  be  confiderable.  He  maintains 
about  five  hundred  cavalry,  -as  ill  provided 
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as  thofe  of  Aleppo,  and  a few  Mograbian  in- 

The  Pacha  of  Tripoli  has  always  been  dé- 
lirons of  perfonally  governing  the  country  of 
the  Anfarians,  and  the  Maronites;  but  thele 
people  having  invariably  oppofed  by  force  the 
entrance  of  the  Turks  into  their  mountains, 
he  has  been  conftrained  to  abandon  the  col- 
leâiion  of  the  tribute  to  under  farmers,  ap- 
proved of  by  the  inhabitants.  Their  office 
is  not  like  his,  held  only  for  a year,  but  is 
difpofed  of  by  audlion  ; whence  arifes  a com- 
petition of  wealthy  perfons,  who  perpetually 
affbrdffiim  the  means  of  exciting  or  foment- 
ing troubles  in  the  tributary  nation  : this  ad- 
miniflration  is  the  fame  we  find  in  hiftory  to 
have  been  ufual  with  the  ancient  Perfians 
and  Afiyrians,  and  which  appears  to  have 
"been  frequent  in  all  ages  in  the  eafiiern 
world . 

• The  farm  of  the  Anfarians  is  at  this 
day  divided  between  three  chiefs  or  Mo- 
kaddamiri',  that  of  the  Maronites  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emir  Youfef,  who 
pays  thirty  purfes  (fifteen  hundred  and  fixty 
pounds)  for  it.  Among  the  remarkable 
places  in  this  Pachalic  we  muft  firft  mention 
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Tripoli  {m),  in  Arabic  Tarabolosy  the  reii- 
dence  of  the  Pacha.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Kadiflia,  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of 
a league  from  its  mouth,  and  precifely  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  which  overlooks  and 
furrounds  it  with  its  branches  to  the  eaft, 
the  fouth,  and  even  a little  to  the  north-weft. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  fea  by  a final!  trian- 
gular plain,  half  a league  in  breadth,  at  the 
point  of  which  is  the  village  where  the  vef- 
fels  land  their  goods.  Tlie  Franks  call  this 
village («),  the  general  name  given 
bv  them  to  thefe  places  in  the  Levant.  There 
is  no  harbour  but  a fimple  road,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  fhore  to  the  fhoals  called  ’The 
Rabbit  and  Pigeon  JJlandsy  The  bottom  is 
rocky,  and  mariners  are  not  fond  of  renrain- 
ing  here,  as  the  cables  are  foon  worn  out, 
and  the  velTels  expofed  to  the  north- wed; 
wdnds,  which  are  frequent  and  violent  on  all 
tills  coafi;.  In  the  time  of  the  Franks,  this 

{ni)  AGrecIc  name,fignlfying  cit'ie$y  ir  having  been 
built  by  three  colonies,  from  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  who 
each  of  them  formed  fettlements  fo  near  each  other,  that  they 
were  foon  united  into  one. 

(n)  Such  maritime  places  were  by  the  ancie.  ts  called 
Jif'lajuma. 
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road  was  defended  by  Towers,  feven  of  which 
are  ftill  fubfifting,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  the  village.  They  are  flrong  built,  ^ 
but  now  ferve  only  as  a place  of  refort  for  i 
birds  of  prey. 

All  the  environs  of  Tripoli  are  laid  out  in 
orchards, . where  the  nopal  grows  fpontane- 
ouflv,  and  the  white  mulberry  is  cultivated 
for  the  filk  worm  3 and  the  pomegranate,  the 
orange,  and  the  lemon  tree,  for  their  fruit, 
which  is  of  the  greateh  beauty.  But  thefe 
places,  though  delightful  to  the  eye,  are  un- 
healthy. Every  year,  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, epidemic  fevers,  like  thofe  of  Skanda- 
roon  and  Cyprus,  rage  here  : thefe  are  ow- 
ing to  the  artificial  inundations  witlî  which 
the  mulberry  trees  are  watered,  in.  order  that 
they  may  throw  out  their  fécond  leaves.  Ee- 
fides,  as  the  city  is  open  only  to  the  weii, 
the  air  does  not  circulate,  and  the  fpirits  are 
in  a confiant  flate  of  oppreffion,  which 
makes  health  at  befl  but  a kind  of  conva- 
lefcence  (0 ).  The  air,  though  more  humid, 

is 

(o)  Since  my  return  from  France,  I have  received  ac- 
counts that  in  the  fpring,  1785,  tlrere  raged  an  epidemical 
diforder,  which  defolated  Tripoli  and  the  Kefraouan.  It 
was  a violent  fever,  accompanied  with  blue  ipots,  v/hich 
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is  more  falubrious  at  la  Marine,  doubtlcfs  be- 
caufe  it  has  room  to  circulate.  It  is  flill 
more  fo  in  the  iflands  ; and  were  the  place  in 
the  hands  of  an  enlightened  government,  the 
inhabitants  fhould  be  invited  to  live  there. 
Nothing  more  would  be  neceffary  to  induce 
them,  than  to  convey  water  to  the  village  by 
conduits,  as  feems  formerly  to  have  been 
done.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  alfo,  that 
the  fouthern  lliore  of  the  fmall  plain  is  full  of 
the  ruins  of  habitations,  and  columns  bro- 
ken and  buried  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  fea  fands. 
The  Franks  had  employed  a great  number  of 
them  in  the  building  their  walls,  in  the  re- 
mains of  which  they  are  flill  to  be  feen  laid 
crofsways. 

The  commerce  of  Tripoli  conflits  almofl; 
wliolly  in  indifferent  coarfe  filks,  which  are 
made  ufe  of  for  laces.  It  is  obferved,  that 
they  are  every  day  lofing  their  quality.  The 
reafon  affigncd  for  which,  by  well  informed 

made  It  fufpeclcd  to  have  an  affinity  with  the  plague.  What 
may  be  efteemed  fingular,  it  was  obferved  to  attack  very 
few  Mahometans,  but  made  its  chief  ravages  among  the 
Chriftians  ; whence  It  may  be  concluded  it  was  in  a great 
meafure  occafioned  by  the  unwholefomc  food  and  meagre 
diet  they  live  on  during  Lent. 
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perfons,  is,  the  decay  of  the  mulberry  trees,  of 
which  fcarcely  any  thing  now  remains  but 
fome  hollo vV  trunks.  A Granger  inftantly 
replies,  why  not  plant  new  ones  ? But  I an- 
fwer,  that  is  an  European  obfervation.  Here 
they  never  plant;  becaufe,  were  they  to  build 
or  plant,  the  Pacha  would  fay,  this  man  has 
money.  He  would  fend  for  him,  and  demand 
it  of  him  : fiould  he  deny  that  he  has  any, 
he  muft  fuffer  the  baftinado  ; and  diould  he 
confefs,  muft  fill  receive  it  to  extort  from 
him  the  acknowledgment  that  he  has  fill 
more.  Not  that  the  Tripolitans  are  remark- 
able for  their  patience  ; they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  conlidered  as  extremely  mutinous. 
Their  title  of  Janifiries,  and  the  green 
turban  they  wear,  in  quality  of  Sherifs,  in- 
fpire  them  with  the  fpirit  of  revolt.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  the  extortions  of  a Pacha 
drove  them  to  extremities  ; they  expelled  him, 
and  remained  eight  months  independent;  but 
the  Porte  fent  a man  well  verfed  in  her 
maxims,  who,  by  dint  of  promifes,  oaths, 
and  pardons,  gained  and  difperfed  them,  and  j 
concluded  by  putting  to  death  eight  hundred  s 
in  one  day  ; their  heads  are  fill  to  be  feen  in 
a cave  near  Kadifia.  Such  is  the  government 
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of  the  Turks  ! The  commerce  of  Tripoli  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  alone.  They  have 
a conlul  here,  and  three  commercial  houfes. 
They  export  filks,  and  fpunges  fi/lied  up  in 
the  road;  thefe  they  exchange  for  cloths,  co- 
chineal, fugar,  and  Well;  India  coffee  ; but 
this  factory,  both  with  refpedt  to  imports  and 
exports,  is  inferior  to  its  fubordinate  town 
Latakia. 

The  town  of  Latakia,  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicatbr,  under  the- name  of  Laodicea,  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  bafe,  and  on  the  fouthern  fide  of 
a fmall  peninfula,  whicli  projects  half  a 
league  into  the  fea.  Its  port,  like  all  the 
others  on  this  coall,  is  a fort  of  bafon,  envi- 
roned by  a mole,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
very  narrow.  It  might  contain  five  and  twen- 
ty or  thirty  veffels;  but  the  Turks  have  fiif- 
fered  it  fo  to  be  choaked  up,  as  fcarcely  to 
admit  four.  Ships  of  above  four  hundred  tons 
cannot  ride  there  ; and  iiardly  a year  paffes, 
that  one  is  not  ftranded  in  the  entrance.  Not- 
withHanding  this,  Latakia  carries  on  a very 
great  commerce,  confifling  chiefly  of  tobacco, 
of  which  upwards  of  twenty  cargoes  are  an- 
nually fent  to  Damietta  : the  returns  from 
thence  are  rice,  which  is  bartered  in  Upper 
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Syria  for  oils  and  cottons.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo,  iiilbead  of  tobacco,  the  exports  con-» 
filled  in  its  famous  wines,  the  produce  of  the 
hill  fides.  Even  then,  Egypt  was  the  market 
by  way  of  Alexandria.  Have  the  ancients  or 
the  moderns  gained  by  this  exchange?  Nei- 
ther Latakia  nor  Tripoli  can  be  mentioned  as 
places  of  llrength.  They  have  neither  can- 
non nor  foldiers  ; a fingle  privateer  would 
make  a conqueft  of  them  both.  They  are 
each  fuppofed  to  contain  from  four  to  five 
thoufand  inhabitants. 

On  the  coafi,  between  thefe  towns,  we 
meet  with  feveral  inhabited  villages,  which 
formerly  were  large  cities  : fuch  are  Djebila, 
Merkab,  fituated  on  a fleep  declivity,  andTar- 
toufa  ; but  we  find  Hill  more  places  which 
have  only  the  half-dellroyed  remains  of  an- 
cient habitations.  Among  the  latter,  one  of 
the  principal  is  the  rock,  or  Hand  of  Rouad, 
formerly  a powerful  city  and  republic,  known 
by  the  name  of  Aradus.  Not  a fingle  wall 
is  remaining  of  all  that  multitude  of  houfes, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  were  built  with 
more  fiories  than  even  thofe  of  Rome. 
The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  had 
rendered  it  very  populous,  and  it  fubfified 
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bv  naval  commerce,  manufadures,  and  arts. 

At  prefent  'the  ifland  is  deferted  ; nor  has 
tradition  even  retained  the  memory  of  a fpring 
of  frefh  \vater  in  its  environs,  which  the 
people  of  Aradus  difcovered  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  and  from  which  they  drew  water,  in 
time  of  war,  by  means  of  a leaden  bell,  and  a 
leathern  pipe  fitted  to  its  bottom.  To  the  ^ 
fouth  of  Tripoli  is  the  countiy  of  the  Kefra-  ; 
ouan,  which  extends  from  Nahr-el-kelb,  ^ 
pafiing  by  Lebanon,  as  far  as  Tripoli.  Djebail,  ^ 
the  ancient  Byblos,  is  the  mofl  confiderable 
town  in  this  territory  : it  has  not,  however, 
above  fix  thoufand  inhabitants.  Its  ancient  ? 
port,  which  refembles  that  of  Latakia,  is  in  î 
a flill  W'orfe  fituation  ; fcarcely  any  traces  of  I 
it  remain.  The  river  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  fl 
Adonis,  which  is  two  leagues  to  the  fouth-  9 
ward,  has  the  only  bridge  to  be  feen,  that  of  j 
Tripoli  excepted,  from  thence  to  Antioch,  f 
It  is  of  a fingle  arch,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  up-  à 
wards  of  thirty  high  ; of  a very  light  archi-  1 
tefluie,  and  appears  to  have  been  a work  of  J 
the  Arabs.  ^ 

Among  the  mountains,  the  places  mofi:  fre- 
quented by  the  Europeans,  arc  the  villages  of  • 
Eden  and  Befiia’rrai,  where  the  miflionarles 
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:iave  a houfe.  During  the  winter,  many  of 
he  inhabitants  defcend  to  the  coafl,  and  leave 
heir  houfes  under  fnow,  with  fomebody  to 
uard  them.  BeHiarrai  is  in  the  road  to  the 
Cedars,  to  which  it  is  a journey  of  feven 
hours,  though  the  diflance  be  but  three 
leap-ues.  Thefe  Cedars,  fo  boafled,  refemble 
many  other  wonders  3 they  fupport  their  re- 
putation very  indifferently  on  a near  infpec- 
tion  ; the  fight  of  four  or  five  large  trees, 
which  are  all  that  remain,  and  have  nothing 
remarkable  in  their  appearance  ; is  not  worth 
the  trouble  it  coifs  the  traveller  to  climb  the 
precipices  that  lead  to  them. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  Kefraouan,  a league 
to  the  northward  of  Nahr-el-kelb,  is  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Antoura,  where  the  Jefuits  were 
eftablifhed  in  a houfe,  which,  though  it  has 
not  the  fplendor  of  thofe  in  Europe,  is  a neat 
and  fimple  manfion.  Its  fituation  on  the  fide 
of  the  hill,  the  limpid  waters  which  refrefh 
its  vineyards  and  mulberry  trees,  the  profpedt 
it  commands  over  the  valley,  and  the  dif  ant 
view  it  has  of  the  fea,  render  it  a mof  agree- 
able hermitage.  The  Jefuits  attempted  to  an- 
nex to  it  a convent  of  young  women,  fituated 
‘t  a quarter  of  a league’s  diftance  in  front  ; 
VoL.  II.  N but 
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but  the  Greek  Chriftians  having  dirpohefTcd 
them,  tliey  built  one  clofe  to  them,  under  the 
name  of  the  Vijitation.  They  had  alfo  built, 
two  hundred  paces  higher,  a feminary,  which 
they  wifhed  to  fill  with  Maronite  and  Latin- 
Greek  fludents  j but  it  has  remained  deferred. 
The  Lazarites,  who  have  fuccceded  them, 
maintain  a fuperior  curate,  and  a lay-brother 
at  Antoura,  who  do  the  duties  of  the  million 
with  equal  charity,  politenefs,  and  decency. 


0 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  thi  Pachalic  of  Saidê,  called  likemcife  the 
Pachalic  of  Acre, 

T O the  fouth  of  the  Pachalic  of  Tripoli, 
and  on  the  fame  coaft,  is  a third  Pachalic, 
that,  till  now,  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Saide,  its  capital,  but  may  hence- 
forward affume  that  of  Acre,  to  which  place 
the  Pacha  had  of  late  years  transferred  his  re- 
fidence.  The  extent  of  this  government  has 
greatly  varied  at  different  times.  Before  Shaik 
Daher,  it  was  compofed  of  the  country  of  the 
Druzes,  and  the  whole  coafl  from  Nahr-el- 
kelb,  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel.  In  propor- 
tion as  Daher  obtained  power,  he  infringed  on 
the  territories  of  the  Pacha,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  city  of  Saide,  from  which  he  was  at 
expelled;  but  after  the  ruin  of  Daher, 
the  government  refumed  its  ancient  limits. 
Djezzar,  who  fucceeded  that  chief  in  qua- 
lity of  Pacha  for  the  Turks,  has  annexed 
to  the  Pachalic  the  countries  of  Safad,  Taba- 
ria,  and  Balbek,  formerly  tributary  to  Da- 
mafcus,  and  the  territory  of  Kaifaria,  (the  an- 
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cient  Cefarea)  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  of 
Saker.  This  Pacha,  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  works  eredled  by  Daher  at 
Acre,  transferred  his  refidence  to  that  city, 
which  is  now  become  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

By  'thefe  different  augmentations,  the  Pa- 
chalic  of  Acre  at  prefent  includes  all  the  coun- 
try from  the  Nahr-el-kelb,  to  the  fouth  of 
Kaifaria,  between  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
well,  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  courfe  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  eafl.  It  de- 
rives the  more  importance  from  this  extent, 
as  it  unites  the  valuable  advantages  of  fitua- 
tion  and  foil.  The  plains  of  Acre,  Efdrelon, 
Sour,  Havula,  and  the  Lower  Bekaa,  are  juftly 
boafted  for  their  fertility.  Corn,  barley, 
maize,  cotton,  and  fefamum,  produce,  not- 
withftanding  the  imperfe(ftion  of  the  culture, 
twenty  and  twenty-five  for  one.  The  coun- 
try of  Kaifaria  poffefles  a forefl  of  oaks,  the 
only  one  in  Syria.  Safad  furnidies  cottons, 
which,  from  their  whitenefs,  are  held  in  as 
high  eflimation  as  thofe  of  Cyprus.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Sour  produce  as 
good  tobacco  as  that  of  Latakia,  and  in  a 
part  of  them  is  produced  a perfume  of  cloves, 
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which  is  referved  exclufively  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  women.  The  country  of  the 
Druzes  abounds  in  wines  and  hlks  ; in  fhort, 
from  the  fituation  of  the  coaft,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  its  creeks,  this  Pachalic  necelTarily  be- 
comes the  emporium  of  Damafcus  and  all  the 
interior  parts  of  Syria. 

The  Pacha  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  his 
office;  he  is  defpotic  governor,  and  farmer 
general.  Ke  remits  to  the  Porte  annually 
the  fixed  fum  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
purfes  j but  he,  as  well  as  the  Pacha  of  Tri- 
poli, is  obliged  to  furniffi  the  Djerde  or  pro- 
vilioRS  for  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  His  ex- 
pences  for  this  article  are  efiiimated  likewife 
at  feven  hundred  and  fifty  purfes,  in  rice, 
corn,  barley,  &c.  The  time  limited  for  his 
government  is  a year,  but  is  frequently  pro- 
longed. His  revenues  are,  the  Miri;  the 
farms  of  the  tributaries,  as  the  Druzes,  the 
Motoualis,  and  fome  Arab  tribes  ; the  nume- 
rous fees  from  fucceffions  and  extortions  ; 
and  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms  on  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  the  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandize ; which  article  alone  amounted  to 
one  thoufand  purfes  (above  fifty  thoufand 
pounds),  when  Djczzar  farmed  all  the  har- 
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hours  and  creeks  in  1784.  This  Pacha  like- 
wife,  as  is  ufual  with  the  Turkifh  governors 
in  Afia,  cultivates  lands  on  his  ow'n  account, 
enters  into  partnerjfhip  with  merchants  and 
manufadurers,  and  lends  out  money  for  in- 
tereft  to  hulbandmen  and  traders  ; the  total 
from  thefe  various  emoluments  is  eflimated 
at  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  French 
money,  (about  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds) . 
If  we  compare  with  this  his  tribute,  which, 
with  the  fupply  of  the  caravan,  amounts  only 
to  fifteen  hundred  purfes,  or  one  million,  eight 
hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  livres,  (fe- 
venty-eight  thoufand  one  hundred  and  tw'en- 
ty-five  pounds),  we  mufi;  be  afionifhed  that 
the  Porte  allows  him  fuch  enormous  profits  ; 
but  this  alfo  is  a part  of  the  policy  of  the  Di- 
van.  The  tribute  once  fettled  never  varies, 
only,  if  the  Pacha  becomes  rich,  he  is  fqueez- 
ed  by  extraordinary  demands.  He  is  often 
left  to  accumulate  in  peace;  but  when  he  has 
once  amalTcd  great  wealth,  fome  expedient  is 
^ always  contrived  to  bring  to  Conliantinople 
1.  his  coders  or  his  head. 

At  prefent,  the  Porte  is  on  good  terms  with 
Djezzar,  on  account,  it  is  faid,  of  his  former 
ferviccs;  in  fad:,  he  greatly  contributed  to 
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i!the  ruin  of  Daher  : he  deftroyed  the  family 
i of  that  prince,  retrained  the  Bedouins  of 
i Saker,  humbled  the  Druzes,  and  nearly  an- 
I ' nihilated  the  Moutoualis.  Thefefuccefleshave 
I caufed  him  to  be  continued  in  his  government 
for  ten  years.  He  has  lately  received  the  three 
tails,  and  tlie  title  of  Waztr  (Vilir),  which  ac- 
companies them  (p)  'y  but  the  Porte,  as  ufual, 
begins  to  take  umbrage  at  his  good  fortune. 
She  is  alarmed  at  his  enterprizing  fpirit,  and 
he,  on  his  fide,  is  apprehenfive  of  the  dupli- 
city of  the  Divan  : fo  that  a mutual  diflruft  pre- 
vails, from  which  Ibme  important  confequences 
may  well  be  expedfed.  He  maintains  a greater 
number  of  foldiers,  and  in  better  condition 
than  anv  other  Pacha,  and  takes  care  to  en- 
roll  none  but  thofe  of  his  own  country;  that 
is  to  fay,  Bofhnaks  and  Arnauts;  their  num- 
ber is  about  nine  hundred  horfemen.  Added 
to  thefe,  he  has  nine  thoufand  Mograbian  in- 
fantry. I'he  gates  of  his  frontier  towns  have 
regular  guards,  which  is  ufual  in  the  reft  of 
Syria. 

By  fea,  he  has  one  frigate,  two  galiots, 
and  a xebeck,  which  he  has  lately  taken  from 

(/>)  Every  Pacha  of  tliree  tails  is  fliled  Vifir. 
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the  Maltefe.  By  thefe  precautions,  apparently 
intended  to  fecure  him  from  foreign  ene- 
mies, he  has  put  himfelPon  his  guard  againft 
the  ftratagems  of  the  Divan.  More  than  one 
attempt  has  been  made  to  deftroy  him  by 
Capidjis;  but  he  has  watched  them  fo  nar- 
rowly, that  they  have  not  been  able  to  effed: 
any  thing  ; and  the  cholic^  of  which  two  or 
three  of  them  have  fuddenly  died,  has  cooled 
the  zeal  of  thofe  who  take  upon  them  fo 
ticklifh  an  employment.  Befides,  he  con- . 
flantly  maintains  fpies  in  pay,  in  the  Serais  or 
palace  of  the  Sultan  ; and  his  money  procures 
him  plenty  of  protedors.  By  thefe  means  he 
has  juft  obtained  the  Pachalic  of  Damafcus, 
to  which  he  had  long  afpired,  and  which  is, 
in  fad,  the  moft  important  in  all  Syria.  He 
has  religned  that  of  Acre  to  a Mamlouk, 
named  Selim,  his  friend,  and  the  companion 
of  his  fortune;  but  this  man  is  fo  devoted  to 
him,  that  Djezzar  may  be  confidered  as 
in  poffefiion  of  both  the  governments.  It 
is  faid,  he  is  folliciting  that  of  Aleppo; 
which  if  he  procures,  he  will  polfefs  nearly 
the  whole  of  Syria,  and  the  Porte  poflibly 
may  find  in  him  a rebel  more  dangerous  than 
Daher;  but,  as  conjedures  concerning  fuch 
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events  are  of  little  ufc,  I fhall  pafs,  without 
purfuing  them  any  further,  to  give  fome  de- 
fcription  of  the  moil  remarkable  places  of 
this  Pachalic  (q), 

Thefrfl;  that  prcfents  itfelf,  as  we  proceed 
along  the  coafl,  is  the  town  of  Berytus,  which 
the  Arabs  pronounce  Bairont  ( like  the 
ancient  Greeks.  It  is  fituated  in  a plain, 
which,  from  the  foot  cf  Lebanon,  runs  out 
into  the  fea,  narrowing  to  a point,  about  two 
leagues  from  the  ordinary  line  of  the  fnore,  • 
and  on  the  north  Jfide  forms  a pretty  long 
road,  which  receives  the  river  of  Nahr-el- 
Salib,  called  alfo  Nahr-Bairout.  This  river 
has  fuch  frequent  floods  in  winter,  as  to  have 
occafioned  the  building  of  a conflderable 
bridge  ; but  it  is  in  fo  ruinous  a ftate  as  to  be 
impayable  : the  bottom  of  the  road  is  rock, 
which  chafes  the  cables,  and  renders  it  very 
infecure.  From  hence,  as  we  proceed  wefl;- 

(q)  It  is  aflerted  on  good  authority,  thatDjezzar,  dread- 
ing a vlfit  from  his  old  friend^  the  Captain  Pacha^  now  em- 
ployed in  quelling  the  revolt  in  Egypt,  has  quitted  his  go- 
vernment, and  prudently  Hed  with  all  his  ill-gotten  wealth, 
itis  fuppofed,  into  Bofnia,  his  native  country,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  17B7.  T. 

(r)  This  is  in  fad  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
word 
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ward  towards  the  pomt,  we  reach,  after  aii 
hour’s  journey,  the  town  of  Bairout.  This, 
till  lately,  belonged  to  the  Druzes  ; but 
Djezzar  thought  proper,  as  we  have  feen,  to 
take  it  from  them,  and  place  in  it  a Turkidi 
garrifon.  It  dill  continues,  however,  to  be 
the  emporium  of  the  Maronites  and  the 
Druzes,  where  they  export  their  cottons  and 
filks,  almoft  all  of  which  are  deftined  for 
Cairo.  In  return,  they  receive  rice,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  fpecie,  which  they  exchange  again 
for  the  corn  of  the  Bekaa,  and  the  Hauran. 
This  commerce  maintains  near  lix  thouland 
perfons.  The  dialed:  of  the  inhabitants  is 
juftly  cenfured  as  the  mod  corrupt  of  any  in 
the  country;  it  unites  in  itfelf  the  twelve 
faults  enumerated  by  the  Arabian  gramma- 
rians. 

The  port  of  Bairout,  formed  like  all  the 
others  on  the  coad,  by  a pier,  is,  like 
them,  choaked  up  with  finds  and  ruins.  The 
town  is  furrounded  by  a wall,  the  foft  and 
fandy  done  of  which  may  be  pierced  by  a 
cannon  ball,  ivithout  breaking  or  crumbling; 
which  was  unfavourable  to  the  Rudians  in 
their  attack;  but  in  other  refpeds  this  wall, 
and  its  old  towers,  are  defcncelefs.  Two  in- 
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convenlencies  will  prevent  Balrout  from  ever 
becoming  a place  of  ftrength  ; for  it  is  com- 
manded by  a chain  of  hills  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  is  intirely  deftitute  of  water,  which  the  f 
women  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  a well  at  the  ^ 
dillance  of  half  a quarter  of  a league,  though 
what  they  find  there  is  but  indifferent.  Djez- 
zar  has  undertaken  to  conftruâ;  a public  foun- 
tain, as  he  has  done  at  Acre;  but  the  canal 
which  I faw  dug,  will  foon  become  ufelefs. 

By  digging,  in  order  to  form  refervoirs,  fub- 
terraneous  ruins  have  been  difcovered,  from 
w'hich  it  appears,  that  the  modern  town  is 
built  on  the  ancient  one.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  Latakia,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Saide, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  on  the 
coafi;,  which  has  been  occafioned  by  earth- 
quakes, that  have  deftroyed  them  at  differ- 
ent periods.  We  find  likewife  without  the 
walls  to  the  wefi;,  heaps  of  rubbifh,  and  fome 
fhafts  of  columns,  which  indicate  that  Bai- 
lout has  been  formerly  much  larger  than  at 
prefent.  The  plain  around  it  is  entirely  plant- 
ed with  white  mulberry  trees,  which,  un- 
like thofe  of  Tripoli,  are  young  and  flou- 
rifhing;  becaufe,  in  the  territories  of  the 
Druzes,  there  is  no  danger  in  renewing  them. 

The 


The  filk,  therefore,  produced  here,  is  of  the 
very  fineft  quality.  As  we  defcend  from  the 
mountains,  no  profped:  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  behold,  from  their  fummits  or  de- 
clivities, the  rich  carpet  of  verdure,  formed 
by  the  tops  of  thefe  ufeful  trees  in  the  diftant 
bottom  of  the  valley. 

In  fummer,  it  is  inconvenient  to  refide  at 
Bairout,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  water  ; the  town,  however,  is 
not  unhealthy,  though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo 
formerly.  It  has  ceafed  to  be  unhealthy  fince 
the  Emir  Fakr-el-din  planted  a wood  of  fir 
tree:,  which  is  fiiill  Handing,  a league  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  town.  The  monks  of 
Mahr  Hanna,  who  are  not  fyfiematical  phi- 
lofophers,  have  made  the  fame  obfcrvation  rc- 
fpeéling  feveral  convents  ; they  even  afiert, 
that  fince  the  heights  have  been  covered  with 
pines,  the  waters  of  feveral  fprings  have  be- 
come more  abundant,  and  more  falubrious  ; 
which  agrees  with  other  known  fad:s  fsj. 

The 

( i)  Dr.  Franklin,  to  whom  mankind  are  indebted  for  fa 
much,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  has  given  very  fa- 
tisfadlory  reafons  for  this  falutary  effedb  of  trees,  particular- 
ly pines  i the  fubjed:  has  been  well  treated  too  by  feveral 
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The  country  of  the  Druzes  affords  few  in- 
terefling  places.  The  moft  remarkable  is 
Dair-eUKamary  or  Houfe  of  the  Moon, 
which  is  the  capital  and  refidence  of  the 
Emirs.  It  is  not  a city,  but  a large  town 
ill  built,  and  very  dirty.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  back  of  a mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
ancient  river  Tamyras,  at  prefent  the  rivulet 
of  Damour.  It  is  inhabited  by  Greek  Ca- 
tholics and  Schifmatics,  Maronites  andDruzes, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred. 
The  Seraiy  or  palace  of  the  prince,  is  only  a 
large  wretched  houfe  falling  to  ruin. 

I mufi;  alfo  mention  Zahla,  a village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  valley  of  BeÂaa; 
for  the  laft  twenty  years  this  place  is  become 
the  centre  of  correfpondence  between  Balbek, 
Damafeus,  Bairout,  and  the  interior  of  the 
Mountains.  It  is  even  faid  that  counterfeit 
money  is  made  here  ; but  the  clumfy  artiffs, 
though  they  can  imitate  the  Turkifli  piafliers, 
have  not  been  able  to  approach  the  work- 
manfhip  of  the  German  Dahlers. 

Englifli  and  French  philofophers  ; among  others,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Chajlelluxy  in  his  Travels  in  North  America^ 
under  the  article  Virginia-,  T, 

I negledled 
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I neglected  to  oblerve  that  the  country  of 
the  Druzes  is  divided  into  Katas,  feétions,  or 
diftridis,  which  have  each  of  them  a diftind 
charader.  The  Matra,  which  is  to  the  north, 
is  the  moil  ftony,  and  abounds  mofl  in  iron. 
The  Garb  affords  the  mofl  beautiful  pines. 
The  Sahel,  or  fuit  Country,  which  lies  next 
the  fea,  produces  mulberry-trees  and  vine- 
yards. The  Shouf,  in  which  Dair-el-Kamar 
is  fituated,  has  the  greatefh  number  of  Ok- 
kals,  and  produces  the  fined;  filks.  The 
Tefah,  or  diflrid  of  Apples,  which  is  to  the 
fouth,  abounds  in  that  fpecies  of  fruit.  The 
S haklf  gïosNs  the  bed;  tobacco,  and  the  name 
of  Djourd  is  given  to  all  the  higher  country 
and  the  colded;  of  the  mountains  : to  this 
didirid  in  fummer  the  fliepherds  retire  with 
their  flocks. 

I have  already  faid  that  the  Druzes  had 
received  among  them  the  Greek  ChrifHans 
and  Maronites,  and  granted  them  lands  to 
build  convents  on.  The  Greek  Catholics, 
availing  themfelves  of  this  permiflion,  have 
founded  twelve  within  the  lad;  feventy  years. 
The  principal  is  Mar-IIanna:  this  monadery 
is  fituated  oppofite  the  village  of  Shouair, 
on  a deep  declivity,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
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a torrent  runs  in  winter  into  the  Nahr-cl- 
kelb.  The  convent  built  amid  rocks  and 
blocks  of  ftone  is  far  from  magnificent,  and 
confifls  of  a dormitory  with  two  rows  of 
little  cells,  above  which  is  a terrace  fubflian- 
tially  vaulted  ; it  maintains  forty  monks. 
Its  chief  merit  confifts  in  an  Arabic  Printing- 
Prefs,  the  only  one  which  has  fucceeded  in 
the  Turkilh  empire.  This  has  been  efta- 
blifhed  about  fifty  years,  and  the  reader  will 
perhaps  not  be  offended  if  I fay  fomething  of 
its  hiftory. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
century,  the  Jefuits,  profiting  by  the  refped; 
which  the  protedion  of  France  procured 
them,  manifefted,  in  their  houfe  at  Aleppo, 
that  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  every  where  fliewn.  They 
had  founded  a fchool  in  that  city,  intended 
to  educate  the  children  of  Chriftians  in  the 
dodrines  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  enable 
them  to  confute  heretics  ; this  latter  article 
is  always  a principal  objed  with  the  mif- 
fionaries;  whence  refults  a rage  for  contro- 
verfy,  which  caufes  perpetual  differences 
among  the  partifans  of  the  various  feds  in 
the  eaft.  The  Latins  of  Aleppo,  excited  by 
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tile  Jefuits,  prefently  recommenced  as  here-» 
tofore,  their  dirpiitations  with  the  Greeks  ; 
but  as  logic  requires  a methodical  acquain- 
tance with  language,  and  the  Chrillians, 
excluded  from  the  Mahometan-fchools, 
knew  nothing  but  the  vulgar  Arabic,  they 
were  unable  to  indulge  their  padion  for  con- 
troverfy  in  writing.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Latins  determined  to  ftudy  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage  grammatically.  The  pride  of  the 
Mahometan  Doctors  at  firO;  refufed  to  lay 
open  their  learning  to  the  Lijldeh,  but,  their 
avarice  overpowered  their  fcruples;  and  for  a 
few  Purfes,  this  fo  much  boafled  fcience  of 
grammar,  and  the  NaLou,  was  introduced 
among  the  Chriflians.  The  fludent  who 
diftinguidied  himfelf  mod  by  his  progrefs 
was  named  Abd-allah-Zaker,  who  to  his  own 
defire  of  learning,  added  an  ardent  zeal  to 
promulgate  his  knowledge  and  his  opinions. 
It  is  impofiible  to  determine  to  what  length 
this  fpirit  of  making  profelytes  might  have 
been  carried  at  Aleppo,  had  not  an  accident 
riot  unufual  in  Turkey,  didurbed  its  progrefs. 
The  Schematics,  vexed  at  the  attacks  of  Abd- 
allah, endeavoured  to  procure  his  ruin  at 
Condantinople.  I'he  Patriarch,  excited  by 

the 
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i \ tlie  priefts,  reprefented  him  to  the  Vihr  as  a 
Ê I dangerous  man;  the  Vhir,  accullomed  to 
f j.thefe  difputes,  feigned  to  pay  no  attention  to 
i'  his  complaint;  but  the  patriarch,  backing  his 
;;  reafons  with  a few  purfes,  the  Vihr  delivered 
j him  a Kat-Jherifj  or.  warrant  of  the  Sultan, 

' which,  according  to  cuftom,  conveyed  an 
I order  to  cut  off  Abd-allah’s  head.  Fortu- 

i 

nately  he  received  timely  warning,  and  efcap- 
ed  into  Lebanon,  where  his  life  was  in  fafety  : 
but  in  quitting  his  country,  he  by  no  mean^ 
abandoned  his  ideas  of  reformation,  and  was 
more  refolutely  bent  thaq  ever  on  propagat- 
ing his  opinions.  This  he  was  only  able  to 
effedl  by  writings;  and  manufcripts  feemedto 
him  an  inadequate  method.  > He  was  no 
■ftranger  to  the  advantages  of  the  prefs,  and 
had  the  courage  to  form  the  three-fold  pro- 
jet; of  writing,  founding  types,  and  printing; 
he  fucceeded  in  this  enterprize  from  the  na- 
tural goodnefs  of  his  underflanding,  and  the 
kiK)wledge  he  had  of  the  art  of  engraving, 
which  he  had  already  pradlifed  in  his  profef* 
lion  as  a jeweller.  He  Hood  in  need  of  an 
affociate,  and  svas  lucky  enough  to  find  one 
who  entered  into  his  defigns:  his  brother, 
who  was  Superior  at  Mar-Hanna,  prevailed  on 
VoL.  ÏL  0 him 
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him  tô  make  that  convent  his  refidence,  and 
from  that  time,  abandoning  every  other  care, 
he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  execution 
of  his  projedt.  His  zeal  and  induftry  had 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  the  year  1733,  he  pub- 
liflied  the  Pfalms  of  David  in  one  volume. 
His  characters  were  found  fo  correCt  and 
beautiful^  that  even  his  enemies  purchafed  his 
book;  and  f nee  that  period  there  have  been  ten 
impreffions  of  it  ; new  characters  have  been 
founded,  but  nothing  has  been  executed  fu- 
perior  to  his.  They  perfectly  imitate  hand- 
writing ; they  exprefs  the  full  and  the  fine 
letters,  and  have  not  the  meagre  and  ftrag- 
gling  a'ppeafance  of  the  Arabic  characters  of 
^ Europe.  He  pafled  twenty  years  in  this 
/' manner,  printing  different  works,  which,  in 
general,  were  tranfiations  of  our  books  of 
devotion.  Not  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
any  of  (he  European  languages,  but  the  Je- 
fuits  had  already  tran dated  feveral  books, 
and  as  their  Arabic  was  extremely  bad,  he  cor- 
rected their  tranfiations,  and  often  fubfiituted 
his  own  verfion,  which  is  a model  of  purity 
and  elegance.  The'  Arabic  he  wrote  was 
remarkable  for  a clear,  prccife,  and  harmoni- 
ous itilc,  of  which  that  laneuao-e  had  been 
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■j  tKought  incapable,  and, which  proves  that, 
jifhould  it  ever  be  cultivated  by  a learned  peo- 
1;  pie,  it  will  become  one  of  the  mod:  copious 
r and  expreffive  in  the  world.  After  the  death 
of  Abd-allah,  which  happened  about  175 5> 
j he  was  fucceeded  by  his  pupil  ; - and  his  fuc- 
: ceiTors  were  the  religious  of  the  houfe  itfelf  î 
[ they  have  continued  to  found  letters  and  to 
' print,  but  the  bufinefs  is  at  pr-efent  on  the  de~ 
dine,  and  feems  likely  to  be  foon  entirely 
laid  afide.  The  books  have  but  little  fale, 
except  the  Pfilter,  which  is  the  claffic  of 
the  Chriftian  children,  and  for  which  there 
is  a continual  demand.  The  expences  arc 
conliderable,  as  the  paper  comes  from  Eu- 
rope, and  the  labour  is  very  flow.  A little 
art  would  remedy  the  firft  inconvenience,  but 
the  latter  is  radical.  The  Arabic  charadlers 
requiring  to  be  conne£led  together,  to  join 
them  well  and  place  them  in  a right  line 
requires  an  immenfe  and  minute  attention, 
Befldes  this,  the  combination  of  the  letters 
varying  according  as  they  occur,  at  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  it  is  necelTary  to  found  a great  number 
of  double  letters } by  which  means  the  cafes 
being  too  multiplied,  are  not  collected  under 
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the  liand  of  a compofitor;  but  he  is  obliged 
to  run  the  wliole  length  of  a table  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  feek  for  his  letters  in  near  nine 
hundred  divifions:  hence  a lofs  of  time 
which  will  never  allow  Arabic  Prelfes  to 
attain  the  perfedlion  of  ours.  As  for  the 
inconfiderable  fale  of  the  books,  this  muil  be 
attributed  to  the  bad  choice  they  have  made 
of  themj  inftead  of  tranflating  works  of  real 
utility,  calculated  to  awaken  a tafle  for  the 
arts  indifcriminately  among  all  the  Arabs, 
they  have  only  tranflated  myfHc  books  pecu- 
liar to  the  Chrifllans,  which,  by  their  mif- 
anthropic  morality,  are  formed  to  excite  a 
difiTufl  for  all  fcience,  and  even  for  life  itfclf. 
Of  this  the  reader  will  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing Catalogue: 

Catalogue  of  the  Books  printed  at  the  Con-^ 
'•cent  of  MaR-H  ANN  A-EL-SlIOU  AI  R,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Druzes. 

T.  flîE  balance  of  Time,  or  the  Dif- 
ference between  Time  and  Eternity,  by  Fa- 
ther Nieremberg,  Jefuit. 


1.  Mizdn-cl-Zamaji. 


2,  The 


< 
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j The  Vanity  of  the  World,  by  Didaco 
j Stella,  Jefuit. 

j 3.  The  Sinner’s  Guide,  by  Louis  de  Gre- 
1 nade,  Jefuit. 

I 4.  The  Prieft’s  Guide, 
j Thé  Chriftian’s  Guide. 

.6.  The  Food  of  the  Soul. 

. 7.  The  Contemplation  of  Paffion  Week. 

8.  Chrlftian  Doctrine. 

9.  ‘Explication  of  the  Seven  Penitential 
Plalms. 

'10.  The  'P faims  of  David,  triL7if,cited from 
the  Greek. 

11.  The  Prophecies. 

12.  The  Gofpel  and  Epiftles. 

-13'.  Les  HeurèS  Chrétiennes  (hourly  pray- 
ers) j to  which  is  added,  the  Chriftian  Per- 
fection of  'Rodriguez,  and  the  Regulation  of 
the  Monks  5 both  printed  at  Koine. 

2.  Abatil-el-Aalam.  3.  Morfhed-el-Kati.  4, 
MorHicd-el-Kahen.  5.  Morfhed-cl-Marihi..^ , 6.  Koutcl 
Nafs.  7.  Taammol-cl-Afboiia.  8.  Taalim-el-Manhi. 
g.  Tafur-el-Sabat.  10.  El  Mazartiir.  1 1.  El  Onbouat. 
12.  PJl-Endj-il  oua  cl  Rafayel.  13.  El-Soiicyat. 
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Jn  Manufcripts  this  Convent  polTelfes  > 

j . The  Imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift.  . 

2.  The  Garden  of  the  Monks,  or  Life  of 
the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Defert. 

3.  Moral  Theology  of  Buzembaum. 

4.  The  Sermons  of  Segneri. 

5.  Theology  of  St.  Thomas,  in  4 voL 
Jolio^  the  copying  of  which  coil  one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  (52  /.). 

6.  Sermons  of  St.  John  Chryfoftom. 

7.  Principles  of  Laws,  by  Claude  Vlr- 
tieu. 

8.  Theological  Difputes  of  the  Monk 

9.  Logic,  tranflated  from  the  Italian,  by  a 
Maronite. 

10.  * The  Light- of  Hearts,  by  Paul  of 
Smyrna,  a converted  Jew. 

11.  * Quefiiions  and  Enquiries  concerning 
Grammar,  and  theNabou^  byBiihop  Germain, 
Maronite. 

t.rrz)iXià~t\-Manh.  2.  Beflan  cl  Rohoban.  3.  Elm 
cl  Nia  rBouzembaoum.  4.  Maouaez  Samari.  5.  Lahout 
Mar  Tourna.  6.  MawaezFomm  el  Dahab.  7.  Kavvaed 
d Naouamis  I’Kloud  Firtiou.  8.  Madjadalat  el  Anba 
Djordji.  9.  El  JO.  Nour  el.  Aebab.  ii.  El 

Mataleb  wa  el  Mebâhes, 


j2.  ^ Poems 
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12.  * Poems  of  the  fame,  oîi  pious  fub- 
jeâ:s. 

13.  Poems  of  the  Curate  Nicholas, 
brother  of  Abdallah  Zaker. 

14.  Abridgment  of  the  Arabic  DIdtio- 
nary,  called  the  Ocea?i, 

N.  B.  All.tbefe  are  the  produSlwns  of  Chrif- 
thins  \ thofe  marked  with  a Jiar  * were  origi-* 
nally  written  in  Arabic  : the  following  are  Ma-- 
hornet  an  works.  • 

1.  The  Koran. 

2.  The  Ocean  of  the  Arabic  Tongue,^ 
tranflated  by  Golius. 

3.  The  Thoufand  Diflichs  of  Ebn-cU 
Malek,  on  Grammar. 

4.  Explication  of  the  Thoufand  Diflichs. 

5.  Grammar  of  Adjeroumia. 

6.  Rhetoric  of  Taftazani. 

7.  Seffions,  or  Pleafant  Stories  of  Hariri. 

8.  Poems  of  Omar-ebn-el-Fardi,  of  the 

amorous  kind,  ^ 

12.  Diwan  Djermanos.  13.  Dlwan  Ankoula.  14. 
Moktafarel  Kamous. — i.  Koran.  2.  El  Kaniousl’Firowz- 
àbadi.  3.  El  Alf  bait  l’Ebii-el-makk.  4.  Tafsir  el-alf- 
bait.  5.  El-Adjiroumia.  6.  Elm  el  Bayan  I’TaftazanI, 
7.  Makainat  el  Hariri.  8.  Diwan  oinar  Ebn  el  lardi. 

O 4 9.  Science 
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9.  Science  of  the  Arabic  Tongue;  a fmall 
book  in  the  nature  of  the  Synonymes  Fran- 
caisy  of  Abbé  Girard. 

10.  Medicine  of  Ebn-Sina,  (Avicenna). 

1 1 . Simples  and  Drugs,  tranflated  from 
Diofeorides,  by  Ebn-el-Bitar. 

12.  Difpute  of  the  Phyficians. 

13.  Theological  Fragments  on  the  dif- 
ferent Sedts  of  the  World. 

14.  A Little  Book  of  Tales  (of  little  value) 
from  which  I have  an  extraél. 

15.  Hiftory  of  the  Jews,  by  Jofephus,  a 
very  incorrect  tranflation. 

A fmall  book  of  Agronomy,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Ptolemy,  and  fome  others  of  no 
value. 

This  is  all  the  library  of  the  convent  of 
Mar-Hanna,  from  which  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  literature  of  Syria,  fince,  except- 
ing one  poffelfed  by  Djezzar,  there  does  not 
exift  another.  Among  the  original  books, 
there  is  not  one,  which,  in  faét,  merits  a 

9.  Falcah  el  Logat.  lO.  El  tob  I’Ebn  Tina.  ii.  El 
Mofradat.  12.  Daouat  el  Otobba.  1 3.  Abarat  el  Mota- 
kallamin.  14.  Nadim  el  wahid.  15*  Tarik  el  Yhoud, 
rYbufefous, 
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tranflatlgn.  Even  the  Seffions  of  Hanri,  arc 
only  interefting  from  their  ifyle,  and,  in  the 
whole  order,  there  is  but  one  monk  who  un- 
derftands  them,  nor  are  the  others  found  much 
more  intelligible  by  his  brethren  in  general. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  this  houfe,  and  the 
manners  of  the  religious  who  inhabit  it,  we 
-'find  fome  fingularities  which  deferve  our 
notice. 

Their  order  is  that  of  Saint  Bafil,  who  is 

to  the  orientals  what  Saint  Benedicft  is  to  the 

« 

weflern  Chriftians,  except  that  they  have 
adopted  a few  alterations  in  confequence  of 
their  peculiar  fituation,  and  the  court  of 
Rome  has  given  her  fandlion  to  the  code  they 
drew  up  thirty  years  ago.  They  may  pro- 
nounce the  vows  at  the  age  of  lixteen,  for  it 
has  ever  been  the  aim  of  all  Monadic  legif-”' 
lators  to  captivate  the  minds  of  their  profelytes 
at  an  early  age,  that  they  may  more  im- 
plicitly comply  with  their  inflitutions.  Thefe 
vows  are,  as  every  where  elfe,  vows  of  pover- 
ty, obedience,  devotion  to  the  order,  and 
chaftity;  and  it  mud  be  allowed  that  they 
are  more  dridtly  obferved  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe.  The  condition  of  the 
oriental  Monks  is  infinitely  more  hard  than 

that 
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that  of  the  European.  We  may  judge  of  this 
from  the  following  defcription  of  their  do- 
meftic  life.  Every  day  they  have  feven  hours 
prayers  at  church,  from  which  no  perfon  is 
exempted.  They  rife  at  four  in  the  morning, 
go  to  bed  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  make 
only  two  meals,  viz.  at  nine  and  five.  They 
live  perpetually  on  meagre  diet,  and  hardly  | 
allow  themfelves  flelh  meat  in  the  moft  cri-  i 
tical  diforders.  Like  the  other  Greeks,  they  ! 
have  three  lents  a year,  and  a multitude  of 
faJfls,  during  which  they  neither  eat  eggs,  nor 
milk,  nor  butter,  nor  even  cheefe.  Almofl 
the  whole  year  they  live  on  lentils  and  beans 
with  oil,  rice  and  butter,  curds,  olives,  and  a 
little  fait  fifli.  Their  bread  is  a little  clumly 
loaf,  badly  leavened,  which  ferves  two  days, 
and  is  frefia  made  only  once  a week.  With 
this  food,  they  pretend  to  be  Icfs  fubjedt  to 
maladies  than  the  peafants  ; but  it  mufi:  be 
remarked,  that  they  have  all  ifiues  in  their 
arms,  and  many  of  them  are  attacked  by 
Hernias,  owing,  as  I imagine,  to  their  im- 
moderate ufe  of  oil.  The  lodging  of  each  is 
a narrow  cell,  and  his  whole  furniture  con- 
fills  in  a mat,  a matrafs,  and  a blanket;  but 
no  flieets,  for  of  thefe  they  have  no  need,  as 

they 
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they  fleep  with  their  cloaths  on.  Their  cloth- 
ing is  a coarfe  cotton  fliirt  ftriped  with  blue» 
a pair  of  drawers,  a waiilcoat,  and  a fur- 
plice  of  coarfe  brown  cloth,  lo  ftiff  and  thick» 
that  it  will  fland  upright  without  a fold. 
Contrary  to  the  cuflom  of  the  countiy  they 
wear  their  hair  eight  inches  long,  and,  in- 
Read  of  a hood,  a cylinder  of  felt,  ten  inches 
high,  like  thofe  of  the  Turkilh  cavalry. 
Every  one  of  them,  in  fliort,  except  the  Su- 
perior, Purveyor,  and  Vicar,  exercifes  fome  j 
trade  either  necelTary  or  ufeful  to  the  houfe  ; ' 

one  is  a weaver,  and  weaves  Ruffs  ; another 
a tailor,  and  makes  cloaths  5 this  is  a Rioe- 
makcr,  and  makes  their  flioes  ; that  a mafon, 
andfiiperintends  their  buildings.  Two  of  them 
have  the  management  of  the  kitchen,  four 
work  at  the  Printing-prefs,  four  are  employed 
in  Book-binding,  and  all  affiR  at  the  Bake- 
houfe,  on  the  day  of  making  bread.  The 
expence  of  maintaining  forty  or  five  and 
forty  perfons,  of  which  the  convent  is  com- 
pofed,  does  not  exceed  th^'  annual  fum  of 
twelve  purfes,  or  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
Rve  pounds  ; and  from  this  fum  muR  be  de- 
dudted  the  expences  of  their  hofpitality  to  all 
paflengers,  which  of  itfelf  forms  a confidera- 
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ble  article.  It  is  true,  mofl:  of  thefe  palTen- 
gers  leave  prefents  or  alms,  which  make  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  houfe  ; the  other 
part  arifes  from  the  culture  of  the  lands. 
They  farm  a confiderable  extent  of  ground, 
for  which  they  pay  four  hundred  piaftres  to 
two  Emirs  : thefe  lands  were  cleared  out  by 
the  firft  Monks  themfelves;  butatprefentthey 
commit  the  culture  of  them  to  peafants,  who 
pay  them  one  half  of.  all  the  produce.  This 
produce  conlifls  of  white  and  yellow  filks, 
which  are  fold  at  Bairout,  fome  corn  and 
wines  which,  for  want  of  demand,  are 

fent 

(f>)  Thefe  wines  are  of  three  forts,  the  red,  the  white, 
and  the  yellow;  the  white,  which  arc  the  moft  rare,  arefo 
bitter  as  to  be  difagrecable.  The  two  otlters,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  too  fweet  and  fugary.  This  arifes  from  their 
being  boiled,  which  makes  them  refemble  the  baked  wines 
of  Provence.  The  general  cuftom  of  the  country  is,  to 
reduce  the  muft  to  two  thirds  of  its  quantity.  It  is  impro- 
per for  a common  drink  at  meals,  becaufe  it  ferments  in 
the  ftomach.  In  fome  places,  however,  they  do  not  boil 
the  red,  which  then  acquires  a quality  almoft  equal  to  that 
of  Bordeaux.  The  yellow  wine  is  much  efteemed  among 
our  merchants,  under  the  name  of  Golden  Wine  [Fin  d'or), 
which  has  been  given  it  from  its  colour.  The  moll  cf- 
tèeined  is  produced  from  the  hill  fides  of  the  Zouk,  or 
village  of  Mafbch  near  Antoura.  It  is  not  ncceflary  to 

heat 
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feat  as  prefents  to  their  benefadtors,  or  con- 
fumed  in  the  houfe.  Formerly,  the  religious 
abihained  from  drinking  wine  ; but,  as  is  / 
cudomary  in  all  focieties,  they  have  gradually  ! 
relaxed  from  their  primitive  aufterity  : they  ^ 
have  alfo  begun  to  allow  the  ufe  of  tobacco 
and  coffee,  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances 
of  the  older  Monks,  who  are  ever  jealous  of  < 
too  much  indulging  the  habits  of  youth. 

The  fame  regulations  are  obferved  in  all 
the  houfes  of  the  order,  which,  as  I have 

/ ' 

already  laid,  amount  to  twelve.  The  whole  ' ‘ 
number  of  thefe  religious  is  edimated  at  one 

heat  it,  but  it  is  too  fugar)^  Such  are  the  wines  of  Le- 
banon, fo  boafted  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman  epicures. 

The  Europeans  may  try  them,  and  fee  how  far  they  agree 
with  the  ancients  in  opinion:  but  they  (hould  obferve,  that 
die  palTage  by  fca  ferments  boiled  wines  a fécond  time,  and  j 
burfts  the  calks.  It  is  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 
Lebanon  have  made  no  change  in  their  ancient  method  of 
making  wines,  nor  in  the  culture  ot  their  vines.  They 
are  difpofed  on  poles  of  fix,  or  eight  feet  high.  They  arc  ^ 
not  pruned  as  in  France,  w’hich  certainly  muff  greatly  in- 
jure both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop.  The 
vintage  begins  about  the  end  of  September.  The  con- 
vent of  Mar-hanna  makes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Rab'a^  or  earthen  jars,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
leu  pints  each;  the  price  current  in  the  country,  is  about  \ 
feven  or  eight  fob,  (four  pence;  the  French  pint.  1 
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hundred  and  fifty;  to  which  mufl  be  added," 
five  convents  of  women  which  depend  on 
them.  The  firfl  fuperiors  who  founded  them, 
thought  they  had  performed  a good  work  ; 
but  at  prefent  the  order  repent  it  has  been 
done,  bccaufe  nuns  in  a Turkifli  country  are 
, very  dangerous,  as  they  are  conneéled  with 
the  wealthicft  merchants  of  Aleppo,  Daiwaf- 
cus,  and  Cairo,  v/ho  for  a ftipulated  fum 
get  rid  of  their  daughters  by  placing  them 
in  thefe  convents.  The  merchants  likewife 
bellow  on  them  confiderable  alms.  Several 
of  them  give  an  hundred  pifloles  yearly,  and 
even  as  high  as  one  hundred  Louis  d’or,  or 
three  thoufand  livres  (one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five pounds),  without  requiring  any  other 
interefl  than  their  prayers  to  God,  that  he 
would  preferve  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
Pachas.  But,  as  they  imprudently  attraél 
their  notice,  by  the  extreme  luxury  of  their 
drefs  and  furniture,  neither  their  prefents, 
nor  the  prayers  of  the  religious,  can,  fave 
them  ironi  extortion.  Not  long  fnee,  one 
of  thefe  merchants  ventured  to  build  a houle 
at  Dainafcus,  which  cofl  him  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres,  (five 
thoaiiand  pounds).  The  Pac]\a  obier ved  it, 

and 
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and  prefently  gave  the  owner  to  underfliand, 
he  had  a curiohty  to  fee  his  new  houfe,  and 
would  pay  him  a vilit,  and  take  a diili  of  cof- 
fee with  him.  As  the  Pacha,  therefore, 
might  have  been  fo  delighted  with  it,  as  not  to 
have  quitted  it  again,  it  became  necelfary  to 
avoid  his  politenefs,  by  making  him  a prefent 
of  tliirty  thoufand  livres,  (fcvcii  thoiUand  five  \ 
hundred  pounds). 

Next  to  Mar-Hanna,  the  mod  remark- 
able convent  is  that  of  Dair  MokalleSy  or 
St.  Saviour.  It  is  fituated  thçee  hours  jour- 
ney to  the  north -ead  of  Saide.  The  reli- 
gious had  collected  there  a condderable  num- 
ber of  printed  Arabic  books,  and  manu- 
feripts  : but  Djezzar,  having  carried  the  war 
into  thefe  didridts  about  eight  years  ago,  his 
foldiers  pillaged  the  houfe,  and  took  away  all 
the  books; 

As  we  return  to  the  fea  coad,  we  mud  drd 
remark  Saide,  the  degenerate  offspring  of  an- 
cient Sidon  (q).  This  town,  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  Pacha,  is  like  all  the  Turkidi 
towns,  ill  built,  dirty,  and  full  of  modern 

(q)  The  name  of  Siclon  ftlll  fubfifts  in  a fmall  village  half 
à league  from  Saide, 
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ruins.  Its  length  along  the  fea  fiiore  is  about 
fix  hundred  paces,  and  its  breadth  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  On  the  fouth  fide,  on  a fmall 
eminence,  is  a fort  built  by  Degnizla.  From 
hence  we  have  a view  of  the  fea,  the  city,  and 
the  country  : but  a few  cannon  would  eafily 
defiroy  this  whole  work,  which  is  only  a large 
tower  of  a fingle  Rory,  already  half  in  ruins. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  that  is, 
to  the  north  weft,  is  the  caftle,  which  is 
built  in  the  fea  itfelf,  eighty  paces  from  the 
main  land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  arches. 
To  the  weR  of  this  caRle  is  a Rioal  fifteen 
feet  high  above  the  fea,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  long.  The  fpace  between  this 
jfhoal  and  thecaRle  forms  the  road,  but  veRels 
are  not  fafc  there  in  bad  weather.  The  Rioal, 
which  extends  along  the  town,  has  a bafon 
enclofed  by  a decayed  pier.  This  was  the 
. ancient  port;  but  it  is  fo  choaked  up  by  fands, 

that  boats  alone  can  enter  its  mouth,  near 

» 

the  caRle.  Fakr-el-din,  Emir  of  the  Druzes, 
deRroyed  all  thefe  little  ports,  from  Bairout 
to  Acre,  by  finking  boats  and  Rones  to  pre- 
vent the  TurkiRi  fhips  from  entering  them. 
The  bafon  of  Saide,  if  it  w^re  emptied,  might 
contain  twxnty  or  twenty-five  fmall  vefiels. 

On 
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On  the  fide  of  the  fea,  the  town  is  abfolutely 
without  any  w'allj  and  that  which  enclofes 
it  on  the  land  tide  is  no  better  than  a prifon 
wall.  The  whole  artillery  does  not  exceed 
fix  cannon,  and  thefe  are  without  car- 
riages and  gunners.  The  garrifon  fcarcely 
amounts  to  one  hundred  men.  The  water 
comes  from  the  river  Aoula,  through  open 
canals,  from  which  it  is  fetched  by  the  wo- 
men. Thefe  canals  ferve  alfo  to  water  the 
orchards  of  mulberry  and  lemon  trees. 

Saide  is  a confiderable  trading  town,  and 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  Damafcus,  and  the 
interior  country.  The  French,  who  are  the 
only  Europeans  to  be  found  there,  have  a 
conful,  and  five  or  fix  commercial  houfes. 
Their  exports  confifl  in  filks,  and  particu- 
larly in  raw  and  fpun  cottons.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  cotton  is  the  principal  art  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  maybe 
cftimated  at  about- five  thoufand. 

Six  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Saide,  following 
the  coaft,  we  airrive  by  a very  level  plain  at 
the  village  of  Sour.  In  this  name  we,  with 
difiiulty,  recognize  that  of  Tyre^  which  we  re- 
ceive from  the'- Latins  5 but  if  we  recolle(5l 
that  they  was  formerly  pronounced  ou;  and 
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obferve,  that  the  Latins  have  fubriituted  the 
t for  the  5 of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  Q had 
the  found  of  the  Englifli  tby  in  the  word 
think  y we  fliall  be  lefs  furprifed  at  the  altei-a- 
tion.  This  has  not  happened  among  the 
orientals,  who  have  always  called  this  place 
UJ'our  and  Sour. 

The  name  of  Tyre  recalls  to  the  memory 
of  the  hiflcrical  reader  fo  many  great  events, 
and  fuggcfls  fo  many  reflections,  that  1 think 
I may  be  allowed  to  enter  with  forne  minute- 
nefs  into  the  defeription  of  a ])lace,  which  was, 
in  ancient  times,  the  theatre  of  an  immenfe 
commerce  and  navi>7ation,  tJic  nurfe  of  arts 
and  fcienccs,  and  the  city  of,  perhaps,  the 
molt  induftrious  and  active  people  the  world 
has  yet  feen. 

Souris  fltuated  on  a peninfula,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  ihore  into  the  lea,  in  tlie  form 
of^i  mallet  with  an  oval  head.  1 his  head  is 
a folid  rock,  covered  with  a brown  cultivable 
earth,  v/hich  forms  a Imall  plain  of  about 
eight  hundred  paces  long,  by  four  hundred 
broad.  The  iflhmus,  which  joins  this  plain 
to  the  continent,  is  of  pure  fca  fand.  This 
difference  of  foil  renders  the  ancient  infular 
of  the  plain,  before  Alexander  joined  it 
* to 
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to  the  iliore  by  a mole,  very  vihble.  The 
fea,  b}^  covering  this  mole  with  fand,  has  en- 
larged it  by  fucceffive  accumulations,  and 
formed  the  prelent  ifthmus.  The  village  of 
Sour  is  fituated  at  the  junction  of  this  ifuimus 
with  the  ancient  illand,  of  which  it  does  not 
cover  above  one  third.  The  point  to  the 
north  is  occupied  by  a bafon,  which  was  a 
port  evidently  formed  by  art,  but  is  at  pre- 
fent  fo  choaked  up  that  children  pafs  it 
without  bein^  wet  above  the  middle.  The 
opening  at  the  point  is  defended  by  two 
towers,  correfponding  with  each  other,  be- 
tween which  formerly  palled  a chain  fifty  or 
fixty  feet  long,  to  Hint  the  harbour.  From 
ihefe  towers  began  aline  of  walls,  which,  af- 
ter furrounding  the  bafon,  enclofed  the  whole 
îüand  ; but  at  prefent  we  can  only  follow  its 
traces  by  the  foundations  \vhich  run  along  the 
fliore,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port,  where 
the  AloiOualis  made  fome  repairs  twenty  years 
ago,  but  thcfe  ate  again  fallen  to  decay. 

F'urther  on  in  the  fea,  to  the  north-well 
of  the  point,  at  the  dillance  of  about  three 
hundred  paces,  is  a ridge  of  rocks  on  a 
level  with  the  water.  The  fpace  which 
feparates  them  from  the  main  land  in  front, 
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forms  a fort  of  road,  where  vefTeis  may  an- 
chor with  more  fafety  than  at  Salde;  they 
are  not,  however,  free  from  danger>  for  they 
are  expofed  to  the  north-weft  winds,  and  the 
bottom  injures  the  cables.  That  part  of  the 
illand  which  lies  between  the  village  and  the 
fea,  that  is  the  weftern  ftde,  is  open  ; and 
this  ground  the  inhabitants  have  laid  out  in 
gardens  i but  fuch  is  their  floth,  that  they  : 
contain  far  more  weeds  than  ufeful  plants.  ' 
The  fouth  fide  is  fandy,  and  more  covered 
with  rubbifh.  The  whole  village  contains 
only  fifty  or  fixty  poor  families,  which  live  ob- 
fcurely  on  the  produce  of  their  little  grounds, 
and  a trifling  filhery.  The  houfes  they  oc- 
cupy are  no  longer,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
edifices  of  three  or  four  ftories  high,  but 
wretched  huts,  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
Formerly  they  were  defencelefs  towards  the 
land,  but  the  Motoualis,  wdio  took  poiTeiTion 
of  it  In  1766,  enclofed  it  with  a wall  of  twenty 
feet  high,  which  ftill  fubflfts.  The  moft  re- 
markable building  is  a ruin  at  the  fouth-eaft 
corner.  This  was  a Chriftian  church,  built 
probably  by  the  Crufiiders  ; a part  of  thf^ 
choir  only  is  remaining  ; clofc  to  which,  amid 
heaps  of  ftones,  lie  two  bef.utiful  columns,. 
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with  fliafts  of  red  granite,  of  a kind  unknown 
in  Syria.  Djezzar,  who  has  ftripped  all  this 
country  to  ornament  his  mofque  at  Acre, 
wifhed  to  carry  them  away,  but  his  engi- 
neers were  not  able  even  to  move  them. 

Leavin"  the  village  on  the  fide  of  the  ifth- 

O O 

.mus,  at  a hundred  paces  from  the  gate,  we 
come  to  a ruined  tower,  in  which  is  a well, 
where  the  women  go  to  fetch  water.  This  w'ell 
is  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  deep;  but  the  depth 
of  the  water  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
feet.  Better  water  is  not  to  be  found  upon 
the  coafl.  From  fome  unknown  caufe,  it 
becomes  troubled  in  September,  and  conti- 
nues fome  days  full  of  a reddifli  clay.  This 
feafoa  is  obferved  as  a kind  of  feftival  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  then  come  in  crowds  to  the 
well,  and  pour  into  it  a bucket  of  fea  water^ 
which,  according  to  them,  has  the  virtue  of 
reftoring  the  clearnefs  of  the  fpring.  As  we 
proceed  along  the  iflhmus,  towards  the  con- 
tinent, we  perceive,  at  equal  diftances,  the 
ruins  of  arcades,  which  lead  in  a right  line  to 
an  eminence,  the  only  one  in  the  plain.  This 
hill  is  not  fadtitious,  like  thofe  of  the  defert  ; 
it  is  a natural  rock  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  circumference,  by  forty  or  fifty 
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high  : nothing  is  to  be  difcovered  there  but  a 
houfe  in  ruins,  and  the  tomb  of  a Shaik  or 
Santon  (r)^  remarkable  for  the  white  dome 
at  the  top.  The  diilance  of  this  rock  from 
Sour  is  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk. 
As  we  approach  it,  the  arcades  I have  men- 
tioned become  more  numerous,  and  are  not 
fo  high  ; they  terminate  by  a continued  line^ 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  form  fuddenly  a 
right  angle  to  the  fouth,  and  proceed  ob- 
liquely toward  the  fea  : we  may  follow  their 
diredtion  for  above  an  hour’s  walk  at  a horfe’s 
pace,  till,  at  length,  we  dilTiindtly  perceive,  by 
the  channel  on  the  arches,  that  this  is  no 
other  than  an  aquedudt.  This  channel  is 
three  feet  wide,  by  two  and  a half  deep  ; and 
is  formed  of  a cement  harder  than  the  Hones 
themfelves.  At  laH  we  arrive  at  tlic  well 
where  it  terminates,  or  rather  from  which  it 
begins.  This  is  what  feme  travellers  have 
railed  the  well  of  Solomon,  but,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  is  known  on- 
ly l:y  the  name  of  Kas-cl^aen,  or,  Head  of 

(r)  Among  the  Mahomctr.n',  the  word  Shaik  bears  the 
various  fignifications  of  fanton^  hennît^  ideot^  and  madman, 
'They  have  the  fame  religious  refpcâ  for  perfons  difordcred 
i n their  intçlled?,  whiçh  was  ufual  in  the  time  of  David. 
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the  Spring.  They  reckon  one  principal,  two 
lefl'er,  and  feverai  finall  ones  ; the  whole 
forming  a piecé-^oE  mafonry  which  is  neither 
of  hewn  or  rough  done,  but  of  cement  mixed 
with  fea  pebbles.  To  the  fouth,  this  done- 
work  rifes  about  eighteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  fifteen  to  the  northward.  On 
this  fide  is  a Hope,  wide  and  gradual  enough 
to  permit  carts  to  afeend  to  the  top  : when 
there,  we  difeover  what  is  very  furprifing  ; 
for,  indead  of  finding  the  water  low,  or  no 
higher  than  the  ground  level,  it  reaches 
to  the  top,  that  is  the  column  which 
fills  the  well,  is  fifteen  feet  higher  than 
the  ground.  Befides  this,  the  water  is  net 
calm,  but  bubbles  up  like  a torrent,  and  rudies 
through  cliannels  formed  at  the  furface  of 
the  well.  It  is  fo  abundant  as  to  drive  three 
mills  which  are  near  it,  and  form  a little  ri- 
vulet before  it  reaches  the  fea,  which  is  onlv 
four  hundred  paces  didant.  The  mouth  of 
the  principal  \vell  is  an  oedagon,  each  fide  of 
wliich  is  twenty-three  feet  three  inches,  the 
diameter,  therefore,  mud  be  fixty-one  feet. 
It  has  been  faid  thst  this  well  has  no  bot- 
tom 5 but  the  traveller  La  Roque  aderts,  that 
in  his  time  he  found  it  at  fix  and  thirty  fa- 
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thorn.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  motion  of 
the  water  at  the  furface,  has  corroded  the  in- 
terior lining  of  the  well,  fo  that  its  edge  refis 
almofl  upon  nothing,  and  forms  a half  arch 
fufpended  over  the  water  3 among  the  chan- 
nels which  branch  out  from  it,  is  a principal 
one  which  joins  that  of  the  arches  I have 
mentioned  : by  means  of  thefe  arches,  the 
water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  rock,  and 
from  the  rock,  by  the  iflhmus,  to  the  tower, 
whence  the  water  was  drawn.  In  other  re- 
fpedls,  the  country  is  a plain  of  about  two 
leagues  wide,  furrounded  by  a chain  of  con- 
fiderably  high  mountains,  which  firetch  from 
Kafmia  to  Cape  Blanco.  The  foil  is  a black 
fat  earth,  on  which  a fmall  quantity  of  corn 
and  cotton  are  fuccefsfully  cultivated. 

Such  is  the  prefent  flate  of  Tyre,  which  may 
fuggefl  feveral  obfervations  relative  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  that  ancient  city.  We  know,  that  at  the 
time  w'hen  Nabuchodonofor  laid  flege  to  it. 
Tyre  was  on  the  continent  ; and  appears  to  have 
flood  near  Faîœ-T'yrus,  that  is,  near  the  well; 
but,  in  that  cafe,  why  was  this  aquedufl  con- 
flrudled  at  fo  much  expence  (s)  from  the 
rock  ? Will  it  be  alledged  it  was  built  after 
(j  j The  piles  of  the  arches  are  nine  feet  wide. 
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the  Tyrians  had  removed  into  the  iiland  ? 
But  prior  to  the  time  of  Salmanafar,  that  is, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years  before  Na- 
buchodonofor,  their  annals  mention  it  as  a!-' 
ready  exiiling.  ‘‘  In  the  time  of  Eululæus, 
“ king  of  Tyre,”  fays  the  hiflorian  Menander, 
as  cited  by  Jofephus  (tjy  ‘‘  Salmanafrr,  king 
of  Aflyria,  having  carried  the  war  into  Phœ- 
“ nicia,  feveral  towns  fubraitted  to  his  arms  : 
‘‘  the  Tyrians  refifted  him  ; but  being  foon 
**  abandoned  by  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Palæ- 
rus,  which  depended  on  them,  they 
“ were  reduced  to  their  own  forces.  PIow- 
**  ever,  they  continued  to  defend  themfelves, 
and  Salmanafar,  recalled  to  Nineveh,  left  a 
“ part  of  his  army  near  the  rivulets  and  the 
aqueduft,  to  cut  off  their  fupply  of  water. 
“ Thefe  remained  there  five  years,  during 
which  time  the  Tyrians  obtained  water  by 
.means  of  the  wells  they  dug.” 

If  Palæ-Tyrus  was  a dependence  of  Tyre, 
Tyre  then  mufh  have  been  fituated  elfewhere. 
It  was  not  in  the  ifland,  fince  the  inhabitants 
did  not  remove  thither  until  after  Nabucho- 
donofor.  Its  original  fituation  muft,  there- 
fore, have  been  on  the  rock.  The  name  of 
(r)  /Intiq.  Judaic,  lib.  9.  c.  14. 
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this  city  is  a proof  of  it;  for  Tfour,  in  Phoe- 
nician fignifies  rock,  and  flrong  hold.  On 
this  rock  the  colony  of  Sidonians  ellabliihed 
themfclves,  when  driven  from  their  country, 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon’s  Temple.  They  made  choice 
of  this  fituation,  from  the  double  advantage 
of  a place  which  might  be  eafily  defended,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  adjacent  road,  which 
would  contain  and  cover  a great  number  of 
vefiels.  The  population  of  this  colony  aug- 
menting in  time,  and  by  the  advantages  of 
commerce,  the  Tyrians  were  in  want  of  more 
Water,  and  conflr lifted  the  aqueduft.  The 
induflry  we  find  them  remarkable  for  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  may  perhaps  induce  us  to 
attribute  this  work  to  that  age.  It  muff, 
however,  be  very  ancient,  fince  the  water  of 
the  aqueduft  has  had  time  to  form,  by  filtra- 
tion, a confiderable  incrufiation,  which, 
falling  from  the  fidcs  of  the  channel,  or  the 
infide  of  the  vaults,  has  obflrufted  whole 
arches.  In  order  to  fecure  the  aqueduft,  it 
was  neceflary  that  a number  of  inhabitants 
Ihould  fettle  there,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
Palæ-Tyrus.  It  may  be  alledgcd,  this  is  a 
faflitiotis  fpring,  formed  by  a fubterrancous 
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canal  from  the  mountains;  but  if  fo,  why 
w^as  it  not  conducted  directly  to  the  rock?  It 
feems  much  more  probable  it  is  natural  ; and 
that  they  availed  themfelves  of  one  of  thofe 
fubterranean  rivers  of  w'hich  we  find  many 
in  Syria.  The  idea  of  confining  this  water  to  ^ 
force  it  to  rife  is  worthy  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Things  were  thus  fituated,  when  the  king 
of  Babylon,  conqueror  of  Jerufalem,  deter- 
mined to  deflroy  the  only  city  w^hich  conti- 
nued to  brave  his  power.'  The  Tyrians  re- 
filled him  for  thirteen  years,  at  the  end  of 
which,  wearied  with  endlefs  efforts,  tliey  re- 
folved  to  place  the  fea  between  them  and  their 
enemy,  and  paffed  accordingly  into  the  op- 
pofite  ifland,  at  a quarter  of  a league’s  dif- 
tance.  Till  this  period  the  ifland  muft  have 
contained  few  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  ' 
want  of  vrater  (ii).  Neceffity  taught  them 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  cifterns,  the 
remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  vaulted  caves,  paved  and  w^alled  with 


is  miftaken,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Tyre  as 
bujit  in  an  ifland  in  the  time  of  Hiram.  In  his  ufual  man- 
ner he  confounds  its  ancient  with  its  poflerlQr  ftate.  See 
Anti<i.  Judaic»  lib,  8,  c.  5, 
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the  utmoft  care  (x),  Alejfander  invaded  the 
caft,  and,  to  gratify  his  barbarous  pride.  Tyre 
' -vvas  deftroyed,  but  foon  rebuilt  j her  new  in- 
habitants profited  by  the  mole,  by  which  the 
Macedonians  had  made  themfelves  a pafiage 
to  the  ifiand,  and  continued  the  aquedudt 
to  the  tower,  where  the  water  is  drawn 
at  this  day.  * But  the  arches  being  in  many 
places  w^afiing,  and  ferviceablc  in  none,  how 
is  it  that  the  water  is  conveyed  thither  ? 
This  mull:  be  done  by  fecret  conduits  con- 
trived in  the  foundations,  and  which  Hill 
continue  to  bring  it  from  the  well.  A proof 
that  the  water  of  the  tower  comes  from  Ras- 
el-aen  is,  that  it  is  troubled  in  September  as 
at  the  tower,  at  which  time  it  is  of  the  fame 
colour,  and  it  has  at  all  times  the  fame  tafiie. 
Thefe  conduits  muft  be  very  numerous;  for 
though  there  arc  feveral  lakes  near  the  tower, 
yet  the  well  does  not  ceafe  to  fupply  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  water. 

The  powder  of  the  city  of  Tyre  on  the  Me- 
I diterranean,  and  in  the  weft,  is  well  known  ; 
of  this  Carthage,  Utica,  and  Cadiz  are  cele- 

(r)  A confidcrablc  one  has  been  lately  difeovered  with- 
out the  walls,  but  nothing  was  found  in  it,  and  the  MotfaU 
IsTr,  ordered  it  tc  be  Ihut  up. 
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brated  monuments.  We  know  that  Ihe  ex- 
tended her  navigation  even  into  the  ocean, 
and  carried  her  commerce  beyond  England  to 
the  north,  and  the  Canaries  to  the  fouth.  Her 
connedlions  with  the  ead:,  though  lefs  known, 
were  not  lefs  conliderable  } the  Hands  of 
T)  Tus,  and  Aradus,  (the  modern  Barhain)  in 
the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  cities  of  Faranand 
Tbœnicuîn  Oppidum,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  ruins 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  prove, 
that  the  Tyrians  had  long  frequented  the 
coads  of  Arabia  and  the  Indian  fea  ; but  there 
exHs  an  hidorical  fragment,  v/hich  contains 
deferiptions  the  more  valuable,  as  they  pre- 
fent  a pidture  of  didant  ages,  perfedtly  fimilar 
to  that  of  modern  times.  I diall  cite  the 
words  of  the  writer  in  all  their  prophetic  en- 
thudafm,  only  correcling  thofe  expreffions 
which  have  hitherto  been  mifunderdood. 

Proud  city,  that  art  dtuate  at  the  cn- 
**  try  of  the  fea  ! Tyre,  who  had  faid.  My 
borders  are  in  the  midd  of  thefeas  ; hearken 
to  the  judgments  pronounced  againdtheeî 
“ Tlioii  had  extended  thy  commerce  to  (dif- 
tant)  idands,  among  the  inhabitants  of  (un- 
known)  coads.  Thou  makedthe  fir  tress 
of  Sanir  fy J into  fiiips;  the  cedars  of  Le- 
[y)  Poilibly  Mount 
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“ banon  are  thy  marts  ; the  poplars  of  Bîfan 
**  thy  oars.  Thy  failors  are  feated  upon  the 
box- wood  of  Cyprus/^ z inlaid  with  ivory. 
**  Thy  fails  and  rtrcamers  are  woven  with 
“ iîne  flax  from  Egypt;  thy  garments  are 
“ dyed  with  the  blue  and  purple  of  Hel- 
las  faj  (the  Archipelago).  Sidon  and 
“ Arvad  fend  thee  their  rowers  ; Djabal 
**  (Djebila)  her  fkilful  rtiip-builders  ; thy 
“ mathematicians  and  thy  fagcs  guide  thy 
barks  ; all  the  fhips  of  the  fea  are  employed 
in  thy  commerce.  The  Perflan,  the  Ly- 
dian,  and  the  Egyptian,  receive  thy  wages  : 
**  thy  walls  are  hung  round  with  their  buck- 
“ lets,  and  their  cuirafles.  The  fons  of  Ar- 
vad  line  thy  parapets;  and  thy  towers, 
guarded  by  the  Djimedeans  (a  Phœniciaii 
“ people),  glitter  with  their  brilliant  qui- 

(z)  Box  of  Kathn.  By  comparing  difFcrcnt  pafïïige?, 
wc  fhall  be  convinced  this  word  docs  not  mean  Grfecf,  bu^ 
the  Ifle  of  Cyprus^  and  perhaps  the  coall  of  Cilicici^  where 
the  box  abounds.  It  agrees  particularly  with  Cyprus,  from 
its  analogy  with  the  town  of  Kitium^  and  the  people  of  the 
Kittens^  on  whom  Eululcus  made  war  ju  the  time  cf  Sal- 
manafar. 

[a)  In  the  Hebrew  FAipya^  which  docs  not  dlfTer 
from  Hcllcs^  the  a .cient  name  of  the  Archipelago,  pre- 
ferved  in  He/lcs-pcnt. 

tc 
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**  vers.  Every  country  is  dejQrous  of  trading 
“ with  thee.  Tarfus  lends  to  thy  markets 
“ iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Yonhf^J,  the  country 
“ of  the  Mofques,  andofTeblis  (r),  fupply 
**  thee  with  flaves,  and  brafen  velTels.  Ar- 
**  menia  fends  thee  mules,  horfes,  and  horfe- 
‘‘  men.  The  Arab  of  Dedan  (between  Alep- 
‘‘  po  and  Damafeus),  conveys  thy  merchan- 
‘‘  dize.  Numerous  ides  exchange  with  thee 
ivory  iuid  ebony.  The  Aramean  (the  Sy- 
rian)  fdj  brings  thee  rubies,  purple,  em- 
**  broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and  agate. 
“ The  children  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  fell  thee 
cheefe,  balm,  myrrh,  railins,  and  oil,  andDa- 
“ niafcus  fupplies  the  wine  of  Halboun,  (per- 
“ ' haps  îlalab,  where  there  are  ftill  vines),  and 
fine  wool.  The  Arabs  of  Oman  offer  to  thy 
“ merchants  polifhed  iron,  cinnamon,  and 
“ the  aromatic  reedj  and  the  Arabians  of 

(.ij  Toun^  pleafantly  traveflied  into  javariy  though  the 
ancients  never  knew  our  j. 

( c)  Tobel^  or  Teblis,  is  alfo  written  Tejlïs^  and  lies  to 
tlie  north  of  Armenia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Thele 
countries  are  eclebrated  among  the  Greeks  for  flaves,  and 
for  the  iron  of  the  Chulybes. 

{d)  This  name  extended  to  the  Cappadocians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Mcfopotaiaia. 
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Dcdan  bring  thee  rich  carpets.  The  in- 
“ habitants  of  the  Defert,  and  the  Shaiks  of 
“ Kedar,  exchange  their  Iambs  and  their 
“ goats  for  thy  valuable  merchandize.  The 
“ Arabs  of  Saba  and  Rama  (in  the  Yemen) 

**  enrich  thee  with  aromatics,  precious  Hones, 

“ and  gold  fej.  The  inhabitants  of  Ilaran, 

“ of  Kalana,  (in  Mefopotamia),  and  of  Ada- 
“ na  (near  to  Tarfus),  the  factors  of  the  • 
Arabs  of  Sheba  (near  tlie  Dedan),  the  Af- 
“ fyrians,  and  the  Chaldeans,  trade  alfo 
<*  with  thee,  and  fell  thee  Ihawls,  garments 
“ artfully  embroidered,  fiver,  maHs,  cor- 
dage,  and  cedars  j yea,  the  (boaHed)  vef- 
“ fels  of  Tarfus,  are  in  thy  pay.  O Tyre! 
elate  with  the  greatnefs  of  thy  glory,  and 
the  immenf  ty  of  thy  riches  ; the  waves  of 
“ the  fea  fliall  rife  up  againft  thee;  and  the 
“ tempefl;  plunge  thee  to  the  bottom  of  the 
waters.  Then  fhall  thy  wealth  be  fwallow- 
**  ed  up  with  thee;  and  with  thee  in  one  day 
**  fhall  perifh  thy  commerce,  thy  merchants 
“ and  correfpondents,  thy  failors,  pilots,  ar- 

(e)  This  alfo,  Strabo  Iil\  l6.  fa}"S,  that  the  Sabeans 
furnifhcd  Syria  with  all  the  gold  that  country  received,  be- 
fore they  w’cre  fupplanted  by  the  inhabitants  ofGcrrha,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
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“ tlfls,  and  foldiers,  and  the  numberlefs  peo- 
“ pie  who  dwell  within  thy  walls.  Thy 
rowers  (hall  defert  thy  veflels..  Thy  pilots 
“ (hîill  lit  upon  the  (hore,  looking  forrow- 
“ fully  toward  the  land.  The  nations  whom 
**  thou  enrichedlt,  the  kings  whom  thou 
didft  gratify  with  the  multitude  of  thy 
“ merchandize,  fore  afraid  at  thy  ruin,  fhali 
cry  bitterly  in  defpair  ; they  (hall  cut  off 
“ their  hair  ; they  (hall  call  allies  on  their 
“ heads  ; they  (rrall  roll  in  the  dud:,  and  la- 
“ ment  over  thee,  faying.  Who  (hall  equal 
“ Tyre,  that  queen  of  the  fea  ?”  ffj. 

The  vicilfitudes  of  time,  or  rather  the  bar- 
barifm  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  the  Mahometans,  have  accomplilhed  this 
prediction.  Inltead  of  that  ancient  commerce 
fo  active  and  fo  extenfive.  Sour,  reduced  to 
a miferable  village,  has  no  other  trade  than 
the  exportation  of  a few  facks  of  corn,  and 
raw  cotton,  nor  any  merchant  but  a (ingle 
Greek  faCtor  in  the  fervice  of  the  French  of 
Saide,  who  fcarccly  makes  fufficient  profit  to 
maintain  his  family.  Nine  leagues  to  the 
fouth  of  Sour,  is  the  city  of  Acre,  in  Arabic 


called 


(/)  See  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvli. 
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called  Akka>  known  in  times  of  remote  anti- 
quity under  the  name  of  Aco,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  Ptolema'rs.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
north  angle  of  a bay,  which  extends  in  a femi- 
circle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
Carmel.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  Cru- 
faders,  it  remained  almoft  deferted  ; but  in 
our  time  has  again  revived  by  the  induftry  of 
Daher;  and  the  works  erefted  by  Djezzar, 
wdthin  the  lalf  ten  years,  have  rendered  it  one  j 
of  the  principal  towns  upon  the  coaft.  ( 

. The  mofque  of  this  Pacha  is  boafted  as  a j 

maher-piece  of  eahern  tade.  The  bazar,  or  I 

covered  market,  is  not  inferior  even  to  thofe  of  ^ 

Aleppo,  and  its  public  fountain  furpalTes  in  | 

elegance  thofe  of  Damafeus.  This  lad  is  al-  | 

fo  the  mod  ufcful  w^ork  ; for,  till  then.  Acre  J 

was  only  fupplied  by  a ruinous  w^ell  ; the  I 

water,  how^ever,  is  dill,  as  formerly,  of  a very  ^ 

indifferent  quality.  The  Pacha  has  derived  ! 

the  more  honour  from  thefe  works,  as  he  was 
himfelf  both  the  engineer  and  artichedl:  he 
formed  the  plans,  drew  tlie  defigns,  and  fu-  . 
perintended  the  exécution.  The  port  of  Acre 
is  one  of  the  bed  fituated  on  the  coad,  as  it  * 
is  iheltered  from  the  north  and  north-wed 
wdnds  by  the  town  itfelf^  but  it  is  greatly 
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clioaked  up  fincî  the  time  of  Fakr-el-din. 
Djezzar  has  contented  himfelf  with  making 
a landing-place  for  boats.  The  fortifications, 
though  more  frequently  repaired  than  any 
other  in  all  Syria,  are  of  no  importance  j there 
are  only  a few  wretched  low  towers,  near  the 
port,  on  which  cannon  are  mounted,  but  thefe 
ruRy  iron  pieces  are  fo  bad,  that  fome  of 
them  burfl;  every  time  they  are  fired.  Its  de- 
fence on  the  land  fide,  is  only  a mere  garden 
wall  without  any  ditch. 

This  country  is  a naked  plain,  longer  than 
that  of  Sour,  but  not  fo  wide;  it  is  furround- 
ed  by  finall  mountains,  which  make  an  angle 
at  Cape  Blanco,  and  extend  as  far  as  Carmel. 
The  uneven  nefs  of  the  country  caufes  the 
winter  rains  to  fettle  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
form  lakes  which  are  unwholefome  in  fum- 
mer  from  their  infectious  vapours.  In  other 
refpeCts,  the  foil  is  fertile,  and  both  corn  and 
cotton  are  cultivated  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs, 
Thefe  articles  form  the  bafis  of  the  com- 
merce of  Acre,  which  is  becoming  more 
flourifliing  every  day.  Of  late,  the  Pacha, 
by  an  abufe  common  throughout  all  the 
Turkifh  empire,  has  monopolized  all  the 
trade  in  his  own  hands  ; no  cotton  can  be 
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fold  but  to  him,  and  from  him  every  pur- 
chafe  rnuft  be  made;  in  vain  have  the  Euro- 
pean merchants  claimed  the  privileges  granted 

them  by  the  Sultan  ; DJezzar  replied,  that  he 
was  the  Sultan  in  his  country,  and  continued 

his  monopoly.  Thefe  merchants  in  general 
are  French,  and  have  fix  houfes  at  Acre, 
with  a conful  ; an  Imperial  agent  too  is 
lately  fettled  there,  and  about  a year  ago,  a 
relident  for  Ruffia. 

That  part  of  the  bay  of  Acre  in  which 
ihips  anchor  with  the  greatefl  fecurity  lies  to 
the  north  of  Mount  Carmel,  below  the  vil- 
liage  of  Haifa,  (commonly  called  Caiffa). 
The  bottom  is  good  holding  ground  and  does 
not  chafe  the  cables;  but  this  harbour  is 
open  to  the  north-wefl  wind,  which  blows 
violently  along  all  this  coalE  Mount  Car- 
mel, which  commands  it  to  the  fouth,  is  a 
flattened  cone,  and  verv  rockv;  it  is  about 
two  thoufand  feet  high.  We  flill  find 
among  the  brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive 
trees,  which  prove  that  induftry  has  for- 
merly been  employed  even  in  this  ungrateful 
foil  : on  the  fummit  is  a chapel  dedicated  ‘to 
the  prophet  Elias,  which  affords  an  extenfivc 
profpect  over  the  fea  and  land.  To  the 
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fouth,  the  country  prefents  a chain  of  rugged 
hills,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  a great  number 
of  oak  and  fir-trees,  the  retreat  of  wild  boars 
and  lynxes.  As  we  turn  towards  the  eaft, 
at  fix  leagues  diftance,  we  perceive  Nafra  or 
Nazareth,  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of 
Chriflianity  ; it  is  an  inconfiderable  village, 
one  third  of  whofe  inhabitants  are  Maho- 
metans, and  the  remaining  two  thirds  Greek 
Catholics.  The  fathers  of  the  holy  land, 
who  are  dependant  on  the  Great  Convent  of 
Jerufalem,  have  an  Hofpitium  and  a church 
liere.  They  are  ufually  the  farmers  of  the 
counti-y.  In  the  time  of  Daher,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a prefent  to  every  wife  he 
married,  and  he  took  great  care  to  marry 
almoft  every  week. 

About  two  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Nafra  is  Mount  Tabor,  from  which  w'e  have 
one  of  the  fineft  views  in  Syria.  This  moun- 
tain is  of  the  figure  of  a broken  cone,  eight 
hundred,  or  a thoufand  yards  in  height. 
The  fummit  is  two  thirds  of  a league  in  cir- 
cumference. Formerly  it  had  a citadel,  of 

which  now  only  a few  flones  remain.  From 
% 

hence  we  difeover,  to  the  fouth,  a ferics  of 
vallies  and  mountains,  which  extend  as  far 
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as  Jerufalem,  while,  to  the  eaft,  the  valley  of 
Jordan,  and  Lake  Tabaria,  appear  as  if 
under  our  feet;  the  lake  feems  as  if  en- 
clofed  in  the  crater  of  a volcano.  Beyond 
this,  the  eye  lofes  itfelf,  towards  the  plains 
of  the  Hauran  ; and  then  turning  to  the 
north,  returns  by  the  mountains  of  Hofbeya, 
and  the  Kafmia,  to  repofe  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Galilee,  without  being  able  to  reach 
the  fea. 

The  eaflern  bank  of  Lake  Tabaria  offers 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  town  whofe  name 
it  bears,  and  the  fountain  of  warm  mineral 
waters  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  foun- 
tain is  fituated  in  the  open  country,  at  the 
diftance  of  a quarter  of  a league  from  Ta- 
baria. For  want  of  cleaning  it  is  filled  with 
a black  mud,  which  is  a genuine  Ethiops 
Martial.  Perfons  attacked  by  rheumatic 
complaints  find  great  relief,  and  are  fre- 
quently cured  by  baths  of  this  mud.  The 
town  is  little  elfe  than  a heap  of  ruins,  and 
not  inhabited  at  moff  by  more  than  one  hun- 
dred families.  Seven  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Tabarai,  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  Hands  the 
town  or  village  of  Safad,  the  feat  of  Daher’s 
power.  Under  the  government  of  this  Shaik 
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an  Arabian  college  fiouriflied  there,  in  which 
the  Motoualis  docStors  inftrudtcd  youth  in  the 
fcience  of  grammar,  and  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Koran.-  The  Jews,  who 
believe  the  Meffiah  will  ehablifh  the  feat 
of  his  empire  at  Safad,  had  alfo  taken  an  af- 
feflion  to  this  place,  and  colledted  there  to 
the  number  of  fifty  or  fix ty  families  ; but  the 
earthquake  of  1759,  defiroyed  every  thing, 
and  Safad,  regarded  by  the  Turks  with  an 
unfavourable  eye,  is  now  only  a village  almofi; 
deferted.  As  we  afeend  from  Safiid  to  the 
nortih,  we  follow  a chain  of  lofty  mountains, 
named  Djebal-el-Shaik,  among  which  are 
the  fources  of  the  Jordan,  and  Jikewife  thofe 
of  a number  of  rivulets  which  water  the 
plain  of  Damafeus.  The  h^h  grounds  from 
whence  thefe  rivulets  flow,  form  a fmall 
difirid;  called  Hafbeya,  which  is  at  prefent 
governed  by  an  Emir,  a relation  and  rival  of 
the  Emir  Youfef,  who  farms  it  of  Djezzar  for 
fixty  purfes.  The  country  is  mountainous, 
and  greatly  refembles  the  Lower  Lebanon; 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  firetch  alone 
the  vale  of  Bekaa,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Anti-Lebanon,  from  their  being  parallel  to 
the  Lebanon  of  the  Druzes  and  ' Maronites  ; 
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and  the  va!e  of  Bekaa,  which  feparates  them, 
is  properly  the  ancient  Cœle  Syria,  or  /W- 
/gw  Syria.  This  valley,  by  collecting  the 
water  of  the  mountains,  has  rendered  it  con- 
ftantly  one  of  the  moft  fertile  diftriCts  of  all 
Syria,  but  the  mountains  concentrating  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  produce  likewife  a heat  in  fummer 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt.  The  air 
neverthelefs  is  not  unhealthy,  no  doubt  be- 
caufe  perpetually  renewed  by  the  north- wind, 
and  becaufe  the  waters  never  flagnate.  The 
inhabitants  deep  without  injury  upon  their 
terraces.  Before  the  earthquake  of  1759, 
this  whole  country  was  covered  with  villages 
Cf«d  plantations  of  the  Motoualis  : but  the 
deftruCtion  occafioned  by  this  terrible  cala- 
mity, and  the  fubfequent  wars  with  the 
Turks,  have  almofl  deftroyed  every  thing. 
The  only  place  which  merits  attention  is  the 
city  of  Balbek. 

Balbek,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  under  the  name  of  Heliopolisy  or  the 
City  of  the  Sun,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  precifely  on  the  laft  riling 
ground  where  the  mountain  terminates  in  the 
plain.  As  we  arrive  from  the  fouth  we  dif- 
cover  the  city  only  at  the  diflance  of  a league 
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and  a half,  behind  a hedge  of  trees,  over  the 
verdant  tops  of  which  appears  a white  edging 
of  domes  and  Minarets.  After  an  hour’s 
iourney  we  reach  thefc  trees,  which  are  very 
hne  walnuts  ; and  foon  after,  eroding  fome 
ill  cultivated  gardens,  by  winding  paths,  arrive 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city.  We  there  per- 
ceive a ruined  wall,  flanked  with  fquare 
towers,  which  afeends  the  declivity  to  the 
right,  and  traces  the  precindts  of  the  ancient 
city.  This  wall,  which  is  only  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  permits  us  to  have  a view  of  thofe 
void  fpaces,  and  heaps  of  ruins,  which  are  the 
invariable  appendage  of  every  Turkifh  city; 
but  what  principally  attradls  our  attention, 
is  a large  edifice  on  the  left,  which;  by  its 
lofty  walls,  and  rich  columns,  m.anifefi;ly  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  thofe  temples  which  an- 
tiquity has  left  for  our  admiration.  Thefe 
ruins,  which  are  fome  of  the  mod;  beautiful 
and  bed;  preferved  of  any  in  Afia,  merit  a 
particular  defeription. 

To  give  a jud  idea  of  them,  we  mud  fup- 
pofe  ourfclves  defeending  from  the  interior  of 
the  town.  After  having  eroded  the  rubbifh 
and  huts  with  which  it  is  filled,  we  arrive  at 
a vacant  place  which  appears  to  have  been 

a Square; 
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a Square  there,  in  front,  towards  the 
weft,  we  perceive  a grand  ruin  (a a)  which 
confifts  of  two  pavillions  ornamented  with 
pilafters,  joined  at  their  bottom  angle  by  a 
w^all  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in  length. 

This  front  commands  the  open  country 
from  a fort  of  terrace,  on  the  edge  of  which 
we  diftinguifh,  with  difficulty,  the  bafes  of 
twelve  columns,  wffiich  formerly  extended 
from  one  pavillion  to  the  other,  and  formed 
a portico.  The  principal  gate  is  obftrudted 
'by  heaps  of  ftones;  but  that  obftacle  fur- 
mounted,  we  enter  an  empty  fpace,  which  is 
an  hexagonal  court  (b)  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  diameter.  This  court  is  ftrewed 
with  broken  columns,  mutilated  capitals,  ^ 
and  the  remains  of  pilafters,  entablatures,  and  j 
cornices  ; around  it  is  a row  of  ruined  edifices  j 
(cc),  which  difplay  all  the  ornaments  of  the  i 
richeft  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court, 
oppofite  the  weft,  is  an  outlet  (d),  which  for- 
merly was  a gate,  through  which  we  per- 
ceive a ftill  more  extenfive  range  of  ruins, 
whofe  magnificence  ftrongly  excites  curiofity. 

To  have  a full  profpeCt  of  thefe,  we  muft 

(^)  See  the  plates. 
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Afcend  a Hope,  up  which  were  the  fteps 
to  this  gate,  and  v/e  then  arrive  at  the  en- 
trance ôf  a fquare  court  (n),  much  more  fpa- 
cious  than  the  former  (/6),  from  which  point 
of  view  the  drawing  of  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing was  taken.  The  eye  is  firft  attradted  by 
the  end  of  this  court,  where  fix  enormous  and 
majeftic  columns,  render  the  fcene  aflonifh- 
ingly  grand  and  pidlurefque.  Another  ob- 
jed:  not  lefs  interefling,  is  a fécond  range  of 
columns  to  the  left,  which  appear  to  have 
been  part  of  the  Periflyle  of  a temple  (g)  ; but 
before  we  pafs  thither,  we  cannot  refufe  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  edifices  (h)  which 
enclofe  this  court  on  each  fide.  They  form 
a fort  of  gallery  which  contains  various 
chambers  {jjhhh),  feven  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings  : viz. 
two  in  a femicircle,  and  five  in  an  oblongr 
fquare.  The  bottom  of  thefe  apartments  flill 
retains  pediments  of  niches  (/)  and  tabernacles 
(/),  the  fupporters  of  which  are  deftroyed. 
On  the  fide  of  the  court  they  are  open,  and 
prefen t only  four  and  fix  columns  {tri)  totally 

{h)  It  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-fix  in  length. 

deffroyed. 
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deftroyed.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  ufe 
of  thefe  apartments;  but  this  does  not  dimi- 
nhh  our  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  their 
pilaflers  («)  and  the  richnefs  of  the  frize  of 
the  entablature  (^?).  Neither  is  it  poffible  to 
avoid  remarking  the  fingular  effedt  which 
refults  from  the  mixture  of  the  garlands,  the 
large  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and  the  fculpture 
of  wild  plants  with  which  they  are  every 
where  ornamented.  In  traverfing  the  length 
of  the  court,  we  find  in  the  middle  a little 
fquare  Efplanade  (i),  w^here  was  a pavillion, 
of  w'hich  nothing  remains  but  the  foundation. 
At  length  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  fix 

columns  (f);  and  then  firfl  conceive  all  the 

» 

boldnefs  of  their  elevation,  and  the  richnefs  of 
their  wprkmanfhip.  Their  fliafts  are  twenty- 
one  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and 
fifty-eight  high  ; fo  that  the  total  height,  in- 
cluding the  entablature  (<?),  is  from  feventy- 
one  to  feventy-two  feet.  The  fight  of  this 
fuperb  ruin  thus  folitary  and  unaccompanied, 
at  firlb  ilrikes  us  with  afionilhment  ; but, 
on  a more  attentive  examination,  we  difeover 
a feries  of  foundations,  which  mark  an  ob- 
long fquare  (f  f)  of  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
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forty-fix  wide;  and,  which,  it  feems probable, 
was  the  periftyle  of  a grand  temple,  the 
primary  purpofe  of  this  whole  (Irudliire,  It 
prefented  to  the  great  court,  that  is  to  the 
cafl,  a front  of  ten  columns,  with  nineteen 
on  each  fide,  which  with  the  other  fix,  make 
in  all  fifty-four.  The  ground  on  which  it 
Rood  was  an  oblong  fquare,  on  a level  with 
this  court,  but  narrower  than  it,  fo  that  there 
was  only  a terrace  of  twenty-feven  feet  wide 
round  the  colonnade  ; the  efplanade  this 
produces,  fronts  the  open  country,  toward 
the  weR,  by  a Roping  wall(L)  of  about 
thirty  feet.  This  defeent  as  you  approach 
the  city  becomes  lefs  Reep,  fo  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  pavillion  is  on  a level  with  the 
termination  of  the  hill,  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  ground  of  the  courts  has  been, 
artificially  raifed.  Such  was  the  former  Rate 
of  this  edifice,  but  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 
grand  temple  v/as  afterwards  blocked  up  to 
build  a fmaller  one,  the  PeriRyle  and  walls 
of  which  are  Rill  remaining.  This  temple 
(g),  fituated  fome  feet  lower  than  the  ether, 
prefents  a fide  of  thirteen  columns,  by  eight 
in  front,  (in  all  thirty-four),  which  are  like- 
wife  of  the  Corinthian  order;  their  Riafts  are 

fifteer^ 
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fifteen  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference, 
îind  forty-four  in  height.  The  building  they 
furround  is  an  oblong  fquare,  the  front  of 
which,  turned  towards  the  eaft,  is  out  of  the 
line  of  the  left  wing  of  the  great  court.  To 
reach  it  you  mufl  crofs  trunks  of  columns, 
heaps  of  iloiie,  and  a ruinous  wall  by  which 
it  is  now  hid.  After  furraounting  thefc 
obftacles,  you  arrive  at  the  gate,  where  you 
may  furvey  the  encloTure  (g)  which  was 
once  the  habitation  of  a god  ; but  inflead  of 
the  awful  fcene  of  a prodraie  people,  and 
facriiices  offering  by  a multitude  of  prieffs, 
the  llcy,  which  is  open  from  the  failing  in  of 
the  roof,  only  lets  in  light  to  lliew  a chaos 
of  ruins,  covered  with  duff  ai^d  weeds.  The 
walls,  formerly  enriched  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Corinthian  order,  now  prefent 
nothing  but  pediments  of  niches,  and  taber- 
nacles of  which  almoff  all  the  fupporters  are 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Between  thefe  niches 
is  a range  of  fluted  pilaff ers,  whofe  capitals 
fupport  a broken  entablature  ; but  what  re- 
mains of  it,  difplays  a rich  frize  of  foliage 
reffing  on  the  heads  of  fatyrs,  horfes, 
bulls,  ÔCC.  Over  this  entablature  was  the 
ancient  roof,  which  was  fifty-feven  feet 
3 wide. 
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v/ide,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  in  length. 
The  walls  which  fupported  it  are  thirty-one 
feet  high,  and  without  a window.  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ornaments 
of  this  roof,  except  from  the  fragments  lying 
on  the  ground;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
richer  than  the  galleiy  of  the  Periftyle  : the 
principal  remaining  parts  contain  tablets  in 
the  form  of  lozenges,  on  which  are  reprc- 
fented  Jupiter  feated  on  his  eagle;  Leda  caref- 
' fed  by  the  fvvan  ; Diana  with  her  bow  and 
crefeent,  and  feveral  bulls  which  feem  to  be 
figures  of  emperors  and  emprefies.  It  would 
lead  me  too  far,  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
the  defeription  of  this  aftonifliing  edifice. 
The  lovers  of  the  arts  will  find  it  deferibed 
with  the  greateil  truth  and  accuracy  in  a 
work  publifhed  at  London  in  1757,  under  the 
title  of  Kiiins  of  Balbek.  This  work,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  the  world  owes 
to  the  attention  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Dawkins, 
who  in  17^1  vifited  Balbek,  and  Palmyra. 
It  is  impoffible  to  add  any  thing  to  the  fideli- 
ty of  their  defeription. 

Several  changes  however  l>ave  taken  place 
fince  their  journey:  for  example,  they  found 
nine  large  columns  Handing,  and,  in  1784,  I 
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louiid  but  fix  (f).  They  reckoned  nine  and 
twenty  at  the  lefTer  temple,  but  there  now  re- 
main but  twenty;  the  others  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  earthquake  of  1759.  It  has 
likewife  fo  (liaken  the  walls  of  the  leffer  tem- 
ple, that  the  flone  of  the  foffit  (/)  of  the  gate 
lias  Hid  between  the  two  adjoining  ones,  and 
defcended  eight  inches  ; by  which  means  the 
body  of  the  bird  fculptured  on  that  done, 
is  fufpended,  detached  from  its  wings,  and 
the  two  garlands,  wdiich  hung  from  its  beak 
and  terminated  in  two  Genii.  Nature  alone 
has  not  effedled  this  devallation  ; the  Turks 

have  had  their  fliare  in  the  dedrudlion  of  the 

* / 

columns.  Their  motive  is  to  procure  tlie 
iron  cramps,  which  ferve  to  join  the  feveral 
blocks  of  wdiich  each  column  is  compofed. 
Thefe  cramps  anfw^er  fo  w^ell  the  end  intend- 
ed, that  feveral  of  the  columns  are  not  even 
disjointed  by  their  fall;  one,  among  others, 
as  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  has  penetrated  a flone 
of  the  temple  w'all  without  giving  way  ; 
nothing  can  furpafs  the  workmanlhip  of 
thefe  columns;  they  are  joined  without  any 
cement,  yet  there  is  not  room  for  the  blade  of 

(?)  The  Sojfit  is  the  crofs  llone  at  the  top  of  a gate. 
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a knife  between  their  interftices.  After  Co 
many  ages,  they  in  general  ffcill  retain  their 
original  whitenefs.  But,  what  is  ftill  more 
aftonhliine  is,  the  enormous  flones  which 
compofe  the  Hoping  wall.  To  the  well:  (l) 
the  fécond  layer  is  formed  of  Hones  which 
are  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  feet  long, 
by  about  nine  in  height.  Over  this  layer, 
at  the  north-weft  angle (m),  there  are  three 
flones,  which  alone  occupy  a fpace  of  one 
hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  and  one  half  ; 
viz.  the  firll:,  fifty-eight  feet  feven  inches; 
the  fécond,  fifty-eight  feet  eleven,  and  the 
third,  exadlly  fifty-eight  feet,  and  each  of 
thefe  are  twelve  feet  thick.  Thefe  flones  are 
of  a white  granite,  with  large  fhining  flakes, 
like  Gypfe;  there  is  a quarry  of  this  kind 
of  flone  under  the  whole  city,  and  in  the 
adjacent  mountain,  which  is  open  in  feveral 
places,  and,  among  others,  on  the  right,  as  we 
approach  the  city.  There  is  flill  lying  there 
a flone,  hewn  on  three  fides,  which  is  fixty- 
nine  feet  two  inches  long,  twelve  feet  ten 
inches  broad,  and  thirteen  feet  three  in  thick- 
nefs.  By  what'meahs  could  the  ancients 
move  thefe  enormous  maffes  ? This  is  doubt- 
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lefs  a problem  in  mechanics  curious  to  re-  . 
folve.  The  inhabitants  of  Balbek  hav^e  a 
very  commodious  manner  of  explaining  it, 
by  fuppofing  thefe  edifices  to  have  been  con-  ‘ 
flrudted  by  DJenouN,  or  Genii,  who  obeyed 
the  orders  of  king  Solomon,  adding,  that  the 
motive  of  fuch  immcnfe  works  was  to  con- 
ceal in  fubterraneous  caverns  vafl  treafures^ 
which  dill  remain  there.  To  difcover  thefe, 
many  have  defcended  into  the  vaults  which 
range  under  the  whole  edifice  ; but  the  in- 
utility of  their  rcfearches,  added  to  the  op- 
preffions  and  extortions  of  the  governors,  who 
have  made  their  fuppofed  difcoveries  a pre- 
text, have  at  length  difheartened  them;  but  ' 
they  imagine  the  Europeans  will  be  more  fuc- 
cefsful,  nor  would  it  be  poffible  to  perfuade 
them  but  what  we  are  pofleffed  of  the  magic 
art  of  deflroying  Talifmans.  It  is  in  vain  to 
oppofe  reafon  to  ignorance  and  prejudice: 
and  it  would  be  no  lefs  riduculous  to  attempt 
to  prove  to  tliem  that  Solomon  never  was 
acquaiated  with  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
was  only  in  ufe  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
But  their  tradition  on  the  fubjedt  of  this 
prince  may  fugged  three  important  obferva- 
tions. 
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Firfl,  that  all  tradition  relative  to  high 
antiquity,  is  as  fa^fe  among  the  orientals 
as  the  Europeans.  With  them,  as  with  us, 
fadts  which  happened  a huntlred  years  be- 
fore, when  not  preferved  in  writing,  are 
altered,  mutilated,  or  forgotten.  To  expedt 
information  from  them  with  refpect  to  events 
in  the  time  of  David  or  Alexander,  would 
be  as  abfurd  as  to  make  enquiries  of  the  « 
Flemifh  peafants  concerning  Clovis  or  Char- 
lemagne. 

Secondly,  that  throughout  Syria,  the  Ma- 
hometans, as  well  as  the  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians,  attribute  every  great  work  to  So- 
lomon: not  that  the  memory  of  him  Rill 
remains  by  tradition  in  thofe  countries, 
but  from  certain  paffages  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  5 which,  with  the  gofpel,  is  the 
fource  of  alrnoll:  all  their  tradition,  as 
thefe  are  the  only  hiflorical  books  read  or 
known;  but  as  their  expounders  are  very 
ignorant,  their  applications  of  what  they  are 
told,  are  generally  very  remote  from  truth  : 
by  ail  error  of  this  kind,  they  pretend  Balbek 
is  the  houfe  of  the  forefi  of  Lebanon,  built  by 
Solomon  ; nor  do  they  approach  nearer  pro- 
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Lability,  when  they  attribute  to  that  king 
the  well  of  Tyre,  and  the  buildings  of  Pal- 
myra. 

A third  remark  is,  that  the  belief  in  hid- 
den treafures  has  been  confirmed  by  difeo- 
veries  which  have  been  really  made  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  not  ten  years  fince  a Imall 
coffer  was  found  at  Hebron,  full  of  gold  and 
filver  medals,  with  an  ancient  Arabic  book 
on  medicine.  In  the  country  of  the  Druzes, 
an  individual  difeovered,  likewife,  fome  time 
fince,  a jar  with  gold  coin  in  the  form  of  a 
crefeent;  but  as  the  chiefs  and  governors 
claim  a right  to  thefe  difeovTries,  and  ruin 
thofe  who  have  made  them,  undef  pretext 
of  obliging  them  to  make  refioration,  thofe 
who  find  any  thing  endeavour  carefully  to 
conceal  it;  they  fecretly  melt  the  antique 
coins,  nay,  frequently  bury  them  again  in 
the  fame  place  w^here  they  found  tliem, 
from  tlie  fame  fears  which  caufed  their 
firfi;  concealment,  and  which  prove  the 
fame  tyranny  formerly  exifled  in  thefe  coun- 
tries. 

When  we  confider  the  extraordinay  mag- 
nificence of  the  temple  of  Balbek,  we  cannot 
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but  be  aftoniflied  at  the  filence  of  the  Greek 
: and  Roman  authors.  Mr.  Wood,  who  has 
carefully  examined  all  the  ancient  writers, 
has  found  no  mention  of  it,  except  in  a frag- 
ment of  John  of  Antioch,  who  attributes 
the  conftrudtion  of  this  edihee  to  Antoninus 
Pius.  The  inferiptions  which  remain  cor- 
roborate this  opinion,  which  perfectly  ac- 
counts for  the  confiant  ufe  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  fince  that  order  was  not  in  general 
ufe  before  the  third  age  of  Rome;  but  we 
ought  by  no  means  to  alledge  as  an  additional 
proof,  the  bird  fculptured  over  the  gate  ; for 
if  his  crooked  beak,  large  claws,  and  the 
caduceus  he  bears,  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  an  eagle,  the  tuft  of  feathers  on  his 
head,  like  that  of  certain  pigeons,  proves 
that  he  is  not  the  Roman  eagle  : belides  that 
the  fame  bird  is  found  in  the  temple  of 
Palmyra,  and  is  therefore  evidently  an  orien- 
tal eagle,  confecrated  to  the  fun,  who  was 
the  divinity  adored  in  both  thefe  temples.  His 
worfhip  exifted  a!t  Balbek,  in  the  moft  remote 
antiquity.  His  flatue,  which  refembled  that 
of  Ofiris,  had  been  tranfported  there  from 
the  Heliopolis  of  Egypt,  and  the  ccremo- 
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nies  with  which  he  was  worfhipped  there 
have  been  defcribed  by  Macrobius,  in  his 
curious  work  entitled  Saturnalia  (/C’).  Mr. 
Wood  fuppofes,  with  reafon,  that  the  name 
of  Balbck,  v/hich  in  Syriac  lignifies  City  of 
Bûl,  or  of  the  Sun,  originated  in  this  worfiiip. 
The  Greeks,  by  naming  it  Heliopolis,  have, 
in  this  inftance,  only  given  a literal  tranfia- 
tion  of  the  oriental  word,  a practice  to  which 
they  have  not  always  adhered.  We  are  ig- 
norant of  the  ftate  of  this  citÿ  in  remote  an- 
tiquity ; but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  its 
fituation,  on  the  road  from  Tyre  to  Palmyra, 
gave  it  fome  part  of  the  commerce  of  thcfe 
opulent  capitals.  Under  the  Romans,  in  the 
time  of  Auguflus  it  is  mentioned  as  a gar- 
rifon  town  ; and  there  is  ftill  remaining,  on 
the  wall  of  the  fouthern  gate,  on  the  right, 
as  we  enter,  an  infcription  which  proves  the 
truth  of  this,  the  words  Kenturia  Prima, 
in  Greek  chara(flers,  being  very  legible.  Oné 
hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Antoninus  built 


(i)  He  there  calls  it  Heliopolis,  a city  of  the  Ajfyriayis^ 
the  ancients  frequently  confounding  were  that  nation  with 
tiie  Syrians, 
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i there  the  prefent  temple,  in  head  of  the  an- 
cient  one,  which  was  doubtlefs  falling  into 
I ruins  j but  Chriilianity  having  gained  the 
i afcendency  under  Confbantine,  the  modern 
I temple  was  neglecfled,  and  afterwards  con- 
j verted  into  a church,  a wall  of  which  is 
! now  remaining,  that  hid  the  fandluary  of  the 
idols.  It  continued  thus  until  the  invalion 
of  the  Arabs,  when  it  is  probable  they  en- 
vied the  Chriftians  fo  beautiful  a building. 
The  church  being  lefs  frequented  fell  to 
decay  ; wars  fucceeded,  and  it  was  converted 
into  a place  of  defence,  battlements  w'ere 
built  on  the  wall  which  furrounded  it,  on  ' 
the  pavillions  and  at  the  angles,  which 
ftill  fubfifl  ; and  from  that  time,  the  tem- 
ple, expofed  to  the  fate  of  war,  fell  rapidly 
to  ruin. 

The  (late  of  the  city  is  not  lefs  deplor- 
able j the  wretched  governrnent  of  the  Emirs 
of  the  houfe  of  Harfoufhe,  had  already 
greatly  impaired  it,  and  the  earthquake  of 
1 7^9  compleated  its  deflrudlion.  The  wars 
of  the  Emir  Youfef,  and  Djezzar,  have 
rendered  it  flill  more  deferted  and  ruinous  ; 
of  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  at  whioh  num- 
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bcr  they  were  eftimated  in  1751,  not  twelve 
hundred  are  now  remaining,  and  all  thefe 
poor,  without  induftry  or  commerce,  and 
cultivating  nothing  but  a little  cotton,  fome 
maize,  and  water-melons.  Throughout  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  foil  is  poor,  and 
continues  to  be  fo,  both  as  we  proceed  to  the 
north,  or  to  thefouth-ealf,  toward  Damafc us. 
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'chap.  XXX. 

Of  the  Fachalic  cf  Damafeus, 

f y*> 

J[  H E Pachalic  of  Damafeus,  the  fourth 
and  lafl  of  Syria,  comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  eaftern  part  of  that  country.  It  ex- 
tends, to  the  north,  from  Marra,  on  the  road 
to  Aleppo,  as  far  as  Habroun,  in  the  fouth- 
eafl  of  Paleftine.  It  is  bounded  to  the  weft 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Anfarians,  thofe 
of  Anti- Lebanon,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jordan  ; then  croihng  that  river  in  the  coun- 
try of  Bifan,  it  includes  Nablous,  Jerufalem, 

and  Habroun,  and  enters  the  defert  to  the 

! 

eafi:,  into  which  it  advances  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording as  the  country  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion ; but  in  general  it  does  not  extend  to  any 
confiderable  diflance  from  the  latter  moun- 
tains, except  in  the  diftridt  ofTadmour  or 
Palmyra,  toward  which  it  ftretches  full  five 
days  journey. 

In  this  vafl  extent  of  country,  the  foil  and 
its  produdlions  are  very  various  ; but  the 
plains  of  the  Hauran,  and  thofe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  are  the  mofl;  fertile  ; they 
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produce  wheat,  barley,  doura,  fefamuin,  and 
cotton.  The  country  of  Damafcus,  and  the 
Upper  Bekaa,  are  of  a gravelly  and  poor  foil, 
better  adapted  to  fruits  and  tobacco,  than  any 
thing  elfe.  All  the  mountains  are  appropri- 
ated to  olive,  mulberry,  and  fruit  trees, 
and  in  fome  places  to  vines,  from  which  the 
Greeks  make  wine,  and  the  Mahometans 
dried  raifins. 

The  Pacha  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  his 
pod,  which  are  more  confiderable  than  thofe 
C/f  any  other  Pachalic  ; for  befides  the  farm 
of  all  the  cudoms  and  impods,  and  an  abfo- 
lute  authority,  he  is  alfo  conductor  of  the  fa- 
cred  caravan  of  Mecca,  under  the  highly  re- 
fpeded  title  of  Emir  Hadj  flj.  The  Maho- 
metans condder  this  office  asfo  important,  and 
entitled  to  fuch  reverence,  that  the  perfon  of 
a Pacha  who  acquits  himfelf  well  of  it,  be- 
comes inviolable  even  by  the  Sultan  : it  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  fied  bis  blood.  But  the 
Divan  has  invented  a method  of  fatisfying  its 
vengeance  on  thofe  who  are  protected  by  this 

(/)  The  caravan  of  Mecca  bears  cxclufively  the  name 
of  Hadj^  which  fignifies  pilgrimage  ; the  others  are  called 
(imply  Kajle. 
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privilege,  without  departing  from  the  literal 
expreflion  of  the  law,  by  ordering  them  to 
be  pounded  in  a mortar,  or  fmothered  in  a fack, 
of  which  there  have  been  various  inllances. 

The  tribute  of  the  Pacha  to  the  Sultan,  is 
no  more  than  forty- five  purfes  (two  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds)  ; but 
he  is  charged  with  all  the  expences  of  the 
Pladj  : thefe  are  eftimated  at  fix  thoufand 
purfes,  or  three  hundred'  and  twelve  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds.  They  confifi:  of  provi- 
iions  of  corn,  barley,  rice,'&c.  and  in  the  hire 
of  camels,  which  mufi;  be  provided  for  the 
efcort  and  a great  number  of  pilgrims.  Be- 
fides  this,  eighteen  hundred  purfes  mufi;  be  paid 
to  the  Arab  tribes,  who  dwell  near  the  road, 
to  fecure  a free  pafiTage.  The  Pacha  reim-t 
burfes  himfelf  by  the  miri,  or  duty  upon 
lands,  either  by  collecting  it  himfelf,  or  by 
farming  it  out,  as  he  does  in  many  places.  He 
does  not  receive  the  cufloms,  thefe  are  collec- 
ted by  a Deftar-dary  or  mailer  of  the  regifiers, 
and  are  appointed  for  the  pay  of  the  Janifa- 
ries,  ana  governors  of  cafiles,  which  are  on 
the  route  to  Mecca.  Befides  his  other  emo- 
luments, the  Pacha  is  the  heir  of  all  the  pil- 
grims who  die  on  the  journey,  and  this  is  not 
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the  lej/l  of  his  perquihtes;  for  it  is  invariably 
obferved  that  thofe  are  the  richeft  of  the  pil- 
grims. Befides  all  this,  he  has  the  profits  he 
makes  by  lending  money  for  interefi;  to  mer- 
chants and  farmers,  and  taking  from  them 
whatev^er  he  thinks  proper,  in  the  way  of 
balfe,  or  extortion. 

His  military  eftablifiiment  confifis  in  fix 
or  feven  hundred  Janifaries,  better  condition- 
ed, and  more  infolent,  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  ; as  many  Barbary  Arabs,  who  are 
naked,  and  plunderers  as  they  are  every 
where,  and  in  eight  or  nine  hundred  Delli- 
baches,  or  horfemen.  Thefe  troops,  which 
in  Syria  pafs  for  a confiderable  army,  are  ne- 
ceflary,  not  only  by  way  of  efcort  for  the  ca- 
ravan, and  to  reftrain  the  Arabs,  butlikewife  to 
enable  him  to  colled:  the  miri  from  his  own 
fubjeds.  Every  year,  three  months  prior  to 
the  departure  of  the  Hadj,  he  makes  what  is 
called  his  circuit  ; that  is,  he  travels  through 
his  vafi:  government,  at  the  head  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  raifes  contributions  on  the  towns 
and  villages.  This  is  feldom  effedied  with- 
out refifiance;  the  ignorant  populace,  excited 
by  fadioiis  chiefs,  or  provoked  by  the  in- 
jufiice  of  the  Pacha,  frequently  revolt,  and 
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pay  the  fums  levied  on  them  with  the  muf- 
ket  ; the  inhabitants  of  Nablons,  Bethlehem, 
and  Plabroun,  are  famous  for  this  refra<5lori- 
nefs,  which  has  procured  them  peculiar  pri- 
vileges; but  when  opportunity  offers,  they 
are  made  to  pay  ten-fold.  The  pachalic  of 
Damafcus,  from  its  fituation,  is  more  ex- 
pofed  than  any  other  to  the  incurfions  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  ; yet  it  is  remarked  to  be  the 
leaft  ravaged  of  any  in  Syria.  The  reafon  af- 
figned  is,  that  inflead  of  frequently  changing 
the  Pachas,  as  is  prad:ifed  in  the  other  go- 
vernments, the  Porte  ufually  beffows  this  pa- 
chalic for  life  : in  the  prefcnt  centuiy  it  was 
held  for  fifty  years  by  a rich  family  of  Da- 
mafcus, called  El-Adm,  a father  and  three 
brothers  of  which  fucceeded  each  other, 
Afad,  the  laft  of  them,  whom  I have  before 
mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Daher,  held  it  fif- 
teen years,  during  which  time  he  did  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  good.  He  had  likewife  efla- 
bliflied  fuch  a degree  of  difeipline  among  the 
foldiers  as  to  prevent  the  peafants  from  being 
injured  by  their  robberies  and  extortions. 
His  paffion,  like  that  of  all  men  in  office 
throughout  Turkey,  was  to  amafs  money,  but 
he  did  not  let  it  remain  idle  in  his  coffers,  and, 
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by  a moderation  unheard  of  in  this  country, 
required  no  more  interefl  for  it  than  fix  per 
ccntfmj.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  his  charadler: 
Being  one  day  in  want  of  money,  the  infor- 
mers, by  whom  the  Pachas  are  conilantly 
furrounded,  advifed  him  to  levy  a contribu- 
tion on  the  Chriftians,  and  on  the  manufac- 
turers of  fluffs.  “ flow  much  do  you  think 
“ that  may  produce  ?”  faid  Afad.  ‘‘  Fifty 
or  fixty  purfes,”  replied  they.  “ But,”  an- 
fwered  he,  “ thefe  people  are  by  no  means 
“ rich,  how  will  they  raife  that  fum  ?”  “ My 
“ Lord,  they  will  fell  their  v;ives  jewels  ; 
**  and,  bcfides,  they  are  Chriflian  dogs.” 
**  I’ll  fliew  you,”  replied  the  Pacha,  **  that  I 
“ am  an  abler  extortioner  than  you.”  The 
fame  day  he  fcnt  an  order  to  the  Mufti  to 
wait  upon  him  fecrctly,  and  at  night.  As 
foon  as  the  Mufti  arrived,  Afad  told  him, 
“ he  was  informed  he  had  long  led  a 
very  irregular  life  in  private  ^ that  he, 
though  the  hsad  of  the  law,  had  indulged 
“ himfelf  in  drinking  wine  and  eating  pork, 

(w)  111  Syria  and  In  Egypt,  the  ordinary  intercft  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen,  nay,  frequently  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent. 
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contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  moll:  pure 
“ book;  affuring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
**  was  determined  to  inform  againU:  him  to 
‘‘  the  Mufti  of  Stamboul  ( Confia ntinople), 
but  that  he  willied  to  give  him  timely  no- 
tice,  that  he  might  not  reproach  him  with 
“ perftdioufnefs.”  The  Mufti,  terrified  at 
this  menace,  conjured  him  to  dcfifl;  and  as 
fuch,  ofiers  are  an  open  and  allowed  traffic 
among  the  T urks,  promifed  him  a prefent  of 
a thoufand  piaRres.  The  Pacha  rejedled  the 
offer;  the  Mufti  doubled  and  trebled  the  fum, 
till  at  length  they  llrike  a bargain  for  fix 
thoufiind  piallres,  with  the  reciprocal  engage- 
ment to  obferve  a profound  lilence.  The  ' 
next  day,  Afad  fends  for  the  Cadi,  and  ad- 
dreffes  him  in  the  fame  manner  ; tells  him  he 
is  informed  of  feveral  flagrant  abufes  in  his 
adminiftration  ; and  that  he  is  no  llranger  to 
a certain  affair,  which  may  perhaps  coll  him 
his  head.  The  Cadi,  confounded,  implores 
his  clemency,  négociâtes  like  the  Mufti;  ac- 
commodates the  matter  for  a like  fum,  and 
retires,  congratulating  himfelf  that  he  has 
efcaped  even  at  that  price.  He  proceeded  in 
like  manner  with  the  Wali,  the  Nakib, 
the  Aga  of  the  Janifaries,  the  Mohtefeb,  and, 

after 
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after  them,  with  the  weal  thiefc  Turkifli  and 
Chriflian  merchants.  Each  of  thefe>  chareed 
with  offences  peculiar  to  their  lituations  ; 
and,  above  all,  accufed  of  intrigues,  were 
anxious  to  purchafe  pardon  by  contributions. 
When  the  fum  total  was  colleded,  the  Pa- 
cha, being  again  with  his  intimates,  thus  ad- 
drefled  them,  “ Have  you  heard  it  reported,  in 
Damafeus,  that  Afad  has  been  guiltv  of 
extortion  ?”  “ No,  Seignior.”  By  what 

“ means,  then,  have  I found  the  two  hun- 
“ dred  purfes  I now  fliew  you  ?”  The  infor- 
mers began  to  exclaim  in  great  admiration, 
and  enquire  what  method  he  had  employed. 

I have  fleeced  the  rams,”  replied  he,  “ and 
“ not  fkinned  the  lambs  and  the  kids.” 

After  fifteen  years  reign,  the  people  of  Da- 
mafeus were  deprived  of  this  mani  by  intrigues, 
the  hifliory  of  which  is  thus  related  : About 
the  year  1755»  one  of  the  black  eunuchs  of 
the  feraglio,  making  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
took  up  his  quarters  with  Afad  ; but  not  con- 
tented with  the  Ample  hofpitality  with  which 
he  was  entertained,  he  would  not  return  by 
Damafeus,  but  took  the  road  to  Gaza.  Ho- 
fein  Pacha,  who  then  was  Governor  of  that 
town,  took  care  to  give  him  a fumptuous  en- 
tertainment. 
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tertainment.  The  eunuch,  on  hk  return  to 
Conflantinople,  did  not  forget  the  treatment 
he  had  received  from  his  two  hofts  ; and,  to 
flaew  at  once  his  gratitude  and  refentment, 
determined  to  ruin  Afad,  and  raile  Hofein  to 
his  dignity.  His  intrigues  were  fo  fuccefs- 
ful  that,  after  the  year  1756,  Jerufalem  was 
detached  from  the  government  of  Darnafcus, 
and  beftowed  upon  Hofein,  under  the  title  of 
a Pachalic,  and  the  following  year  he  obtain- 
ed that  of  Damalbus,  Afad,  thus  depofed,  re- 
tired With  his  houfehold  into  the  defart,  to 
avoid  flill  greater  difgrace.  The  time  of  the 
caravan  arrived  : Hofein  conducted  it,  agree- 
able to  the  duty  of  his  llation;  but,  on  his  re- 
turn, having  quarrelled  with  the  Arabs,  con- 
cerning fome  payment  they  claimed,  they  at- 
tacked him,  defeated  the  efcort,  and  entirely 
plundered  the  caravan,  in  1757.  On  the  news 
of  this  difafter,  the  whole  empire  was  thrown 
into  as  much  confuhonas  could  have  been  oc- 
calioned  by  the  lofs  of  the  moll  important  bat- 
tle. The  families  of  twenty  thoufand  pil- 
grims, who  had  perifhed  with  thirft  and  hun- 
ger, or  been  flain  by  the  Arabs  ; the  relations 
of  a multitude  of  worrien  who  had  been  car- 
ried into  flavery;  the  merchants  interefted  in 
V o L . II,  5 the 
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the  plundered  caravan,  all  demanded  ven-  j 
geance  on  the  cowardice  of  the  Emir  Hadj,  j 
'and  the  facrilege  of  the  Bedouins.  The  ] 
' Porte,  alarmed,  at  firft  profcribed  the  head  of  I 
Ilol'ein  i but  he  concealed  himfelf  fo  well,  | 
that  it  was  impofiible  to  furprife  him  j while  'j 
he,  from  his  retreat,  adling  in  concert  wdth  1 
'the  Eunuch  his  protedlor,  undertook  to  ex-  1 
culpate  himfelf,  in  which,  after  three  months,  I 
he  fucceeded,  by  producing  a real  or  fidtiti-  I 
ous  letter  of  Afad,  by  which  it  appeared  I 
that  this  Pacha  had  excited  the  Arabs  to  at-  I 
tack  the  caravan,  to  revenge  himfelf  of  Ho-  j 
fein.  The  profcription  was  now  turned  1 
againfl  Afad,  and  nothing  but  the  opportu-  I 
nity  wanting  to  carry  it  into  execution.  I 

The  pachalic,  however,  remained  vacant  : I 
Hofein,  difgraced  as  he  was,  could  not  re-  I 
fume  his  government.  The  Porte,  defining  I 
‘to  revenge  the  late  affront,  and  provide  for  I 
the  fafety  of  the  pilgrims  in  future,  made  I 
choice  of  a fingular  man,  whofe  charadler  I 
and  hiftory  deferve  to  be  noticed.  This  man,  I 
named  Abd-allah-el-Satadji,  was  born  near  J 
Bagdad,  in  an  obfeure  ftation.  Entering  | 
very  young  into  the  fervice  of  the  Pacha,  he  I 
had  paffed  the  firif  years  of  his  life  in  camps  f 

and 
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and  war,  and  been  prefent,‘as  a common  fol- 
dier,  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Turks  againft 
the  famous  Shah-Thamas-Kouli-Khan;  and 
the  bravery  «and  intelligence  'he  difplayed, 
raifed  him,  ftep^by  ftep,  -even'to  -the  dignity 
of  Pacha  of  Bagdad.  Advanced  to  this  emi- 
nent poll,  he  conduifled  himfelf  with  fo  much 
firmnefs  and  prudence,  that  he  reftored  peace 
to  the  country  from  both  foreign  and  domef- 
tic  wars.  ^ The  iimple  and  military  life  he 
continued  to  lead  requiring  no  great  fupplies 
of  money,  he  amafled  none  ; but  the  great 
officers  of  the  Seraglio  of  Conftantinople,  who' 
derived  no  profits  from  his  moderation,  did 
not  approve  of  this  difintereftednefs,  and 
waited  only  for  a pretext  to  remove>him. 

This  they  foon- found.  Abdallah  had  kept 
back  the  fuin  of  one  hundred  thoufand  livres 
(above  four  thoufand  pounds),  arifing  from 
the  eftate  of  a merchant.  Scarcely  had  the 
Pacha  received  it,  before  it  was  demanded  from 
him.  In  vain  did  he  reprefent,  - that  he  had 
ufed  it  to  pay  fome  old  arrears  of  the  troops  ; 
in  vain  did  he  requefl  time  : the  Vifir  only 
prefled  him  the  more  clofely;  and,  on  a fécond 
refufal,  difpatched  a black  eunuch,  fecretly 
provided  with  a kat-fherif,  to  take  off  his 
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head.  The  eunuch,  arriving  at  Bagdadj 
feigned  himfelf  a fick  perfon  travelling  for 
his  health  ; and,  as  fuch,  fent  his  refpedts  to 
the  Pacha  ; obferving  the  ufual  forms  of  po- 
litenefs,  and  requefling  permiffion  to  pay  him 
a vifit.  Abd-allah,  well  acquainted  with 
the  practices  of  the  Divan,  was  diffruftful  of 
fo  much  complaifance,  and  fufpeéled  fome 
fecret  mifchief.  His  treafurer,  not  lefs  verfed 
in  fuch  plots,  and  greatly  attached  to  his 
perfoOj  confirmed  him  in  thefe  fufpicions; 
and,  in  ordet  to  difcover  the  truth,  propofed 
to  go  and  fearch  the  eunuch’s  baggage,  while 
he,  and  his  retinue  fhould  be . paying  their 
vint  to  the  Pacha.  Abd-allah  approved  the 
expedient,,  and,  at  the  hour  appointed,  the 
treafurer  repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  eunuch, 
and -made  fo  careful  a fearch,  that  he  found 
the  kat-flterif  concealed  in  the  lapelles  of  a 
peliffe.  Immediately  he  flew  to  ‘the  Pacha, 
and,  fending  for  him  into  an  adjoining  room, 
told  him- what  he  had  difcovered  f n).  Abd- 
allah, furniflted  with  the  fatal  writing,  hid 
it  in  his  bqfoni,  and  returned  to  the  apart^ 

- f - A 

» 

(w)  I have  thefe  facts  ‘from  a perfon  vi^ho  was  intimate 
with  this  treafurer,  and  had  feen  Abd-allah  at  Jcrufalern. 

ment* 
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> ment  ; when  refuming,  with  an  air  of  the 
Ç greateft  indifference,  his  converfition  with 
i the  eunuch  : ‘ “ The  more  I think  of  it,”  faid 
he,  Seignior  Aga,  the  more  I am  aftonifh- 
ed  at  your  journey  into  this  country;  Bag- 
i “ dad  is  fo  far  from.  Stamboul,  we  can  boafl 
fo -little  of  our  air,  that  I canYcarcelv  be- 
“ lieve  you  have  come  hither  for  no  other 
purpole  but  the  re-eftablifhment  of  your 
health.”  “ It  is  true,”  replied  the  Aga  ; 
I am  alfo  commiffioned  to  demand  of  you 
“ fomething  on  account  of  the  four  thoufand 
pounds  you  received.”  We  will  fay  no- 
“ thing  of  that,”  anfwered  the  Pacha  ; but 
come,”  added  he  with  an  air  of  firmnefs, 
‘‘  confefs  that  you  have  likewife  ‘orders  to 
bring  v/ith  you  my  tyead.  Obferve  what 
I lay,  you  know  my  charadter,  and  you 
“ know  my  word  may  be  depended  on  : I 
now  afllire  you  that,  if  you  make  an  open 
declaration  of  the  truth,  you  lhall  depart 
without  the  leaft  injury.”  The  eunuch 
now  began  a long  defence,  proteiling  that 
he  came  with  no  fuch  black  intentions. 
By  jny  head,''  faid  Abd-allah,  “ confefs  to 
me  the  truth:”  the  eunuch  Ifill  denied. 
« By  your  head',"  he  fliill  denied:  Take 
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“ care.  By  the'  head  of  the  Sultan  f be  llill 
perfifled.  “ Be  it  fo,”  fays  Abd-allah,  the 
matter  is  decided  : thou  haft  pronounced  thy 
“ doom  f and  drawing  forth  the  kat-fherif, 
‘‘  Know  you  this  paper  ? Thus  you  govern  at 
“ Conftantinople  ! Yes,  you  are  a troop  of 
“ villains,  who  fport  with  the  lives  of  who- 
“ ever  happen  to  difpleafe  you,  and  Ihed, 
“ without  remorfe,  the  blood  of  the  fer van ts- 
“ of  the  Sultan.  The  Vifir  muft  have  heads  : 
“ he  ftiall  have  oncj  oiF  with  the  head  of 
that  dog,  and  fend  it  to  Conftantinople.’" 
The  order  was  executed  on  the  fpot,  and  the 
eunuch’s  retinue,  difmift'ed,  departed  with  his 
head. 

After  this  decifive  ftroke,  Abd-allah  might 
have  availed  himfelf  of  his  popularity  to  re- 
volt ; but  he  rather  chofe  to  retire  among  the 
Curds.  Here  the  pardon  of  the  Sultan  was 
fent  him,  and  an  order,  appointing  him  Pacha 
of  Damafeus.  Wearied  of  his  exile,  and  des- 
titute of  money,  he  accepted  the  commhiion, 
and  fet  out  with  one  hundred  men  who  fol- 
lowed his  fortune.  On  his  arrival  on  the 
frontiers  of  his  new  government,  he  learnt  that 
Afad  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood: 
he  had  heard  him  fpoken  of  as  the  greateft 
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/|  man  in  Syria,  and  was  defirous  of  feeing  him. 

{ He  therefore  difguifed  himfelf,  and,  accom- 
: panied  only  b)^  fix  horfemen,  repaired  to  his 
; camp,  and  defired  to*  fpeak  with  him.  He 
•was  introduced,  as  is  ullial  in  thefe  camps, 
without  much  ceremony  ; and,  after  the  cuf- 
tomary  falutations,  Afad  enquired  of  him 
wdiither  he  was  goins:,  and  whence  he  came  ? 
Abd-allah  replied,  he  was  one  of  fix  or  feven 
^ Curd  horfemen  who  were  feeking  employ- 
ment, and  hearing  Satadji  was  appointed  to 
the  Pachalic  of  Damafcus,  were  going  to  ap- 
ply to  him  ; but  being  informed  on  their  way 
that  Afad  was  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  had  come  to  requeft  of  him  pro- 
viiions  for  themfelves  and  their  horfes.  With 

t 

pleafure,  replied  Afad  ; but  do.  you  know 
Satadji?  Yes.  What  fort  of  aman  is  he  ? 
Is  he  fond  of  money?  No;  Satadji  cares 
very  little  for  money  or  pelilles,  or  fliawls  or 
pearls,  or  women  ; he  is  fond  of  nothing  but 
well-tempered  arms,  good  horfes,  and  war. 
He  does  juftice,  proteds  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  reads  the  Koran,  and  lives  on  butter 
and  milk.  Is  he  old  ? faid  Aftd.  Fatigue 
has  made  him  appear  older  than  he  is  : he  is 
covered  with  wounds  ; he  has  n reived  a blow 
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with  a fabre,  which  has  made  him  lame  of 
his  left  leg;  and  another,  which  makes  him 
lean  his  head  on  his  right  fhoulder.  In  fhort, 
Laid  he,  haftily  riling,  he  is,  in  fhape  and  fea- 
tures, exadtly  my  pidlure.  At  thefe  words 
Afad  turned  pale,  and  gave  himfelf  up  for 
loft  ; but  Abd-allah,  fitting  down  again, 
faid  to  him,  Brother,  fear  nothing  ; I am  not 
font  by  a troop  of  banditti  ; I come  not  to 
betray  thee:  on  the  contrary,  if  I can  render 
thee  any  fervice,  command  me,  for  we  arc 
both  held  in  the  fame  ellimation  with  our 
mailers  ; they  have  recalled  me,  becaufe  they 
wifli  to  challife  the  Bedouins  ; when  they 
have  gratified  their  revenge  on  them,  they 
will  again  lay  plots  to  deprive  me  of  my 
head.  God  is  great , what  he  has  decreed  will 
come  to  pafs. 

With  thefe  fentiments,  Abd-allah  repaired 
to  Damafeus  ; where  he  rellored  good  order, 
put  an  end  to  the  extortions  of  the  foldiery, 
and  conduded  the  caravan,  fabre  in  hand, 
without  paying  a piafire  to  the  Arabs.  Dur- 
ing his  adminillration,  which  lalled  two 
years,  the  country  enjoyed  the  moft  perfect 
tranquillity.  The  inhabitants  of  Damafeus 

ftill  fay,  that  under  his  government  they  llept 
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in  fecurity  with  open  doors.  He  himfelf,  fre- 
quently dilguifed  as  one  of  the  pooreil:  of  the 
people,  faw  every  thing  with' his  own  eyes. 
The  adls  of  juflice  he  fometimes  did,  in  con- 
fequenceof  his  dilcoveries  under  thefe  diiguiles, 
produced  a falutary  circuinfpedtion.  Some  in- 
flances  are  flill  told,  by  the  people  with  plea- 
fure.  It  is  faid,..  for  example,  that  being  on 
his  circuit  at  Jerufalem,  he  had  prohibited 
his  foldiers  from  either  taking,  or  ordering 
any  thing  without  paying.  One  day,  when 
he  was  going  about  în  the  dilguife  of  a poor 
man  with  a little  plate  of  lentiles  in  his  hand, 
a foldier,  who  had  a faggot  on  his  ilaoulders, 
W'ould  force  him  to  carry  it.  After  fome 
refinance,  he  took  it  on  his  back,  while 
the  Dclibaflie  following  him,  drove  him  on 
with  imprecations.  Another  foldier,  know- 
ing the  Pacha,  made  a fign  to  his  comrade» 
who  inflantly  took  to  flight,  and  efcaped 
through  the  crofs  fbreets.  After  proceeding 
a few  paces,  Abd-allah  no  longer  hearing  his 
man,  turned  round,  and  vexed  at  mifling  his 
aim,  threw  his  burthen  on  the  ground,  fay- 
ing, The  rafcally  knavifh  dog  ! he  has  both 
robbed  me  of  my  hire,  and  carried  off  my 
plate  of  lentiles.  But  the  foldier  did  not  long 
3 efcape  ; 
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efcape;  for,  a few  days  after,  the  Pacha,  again 
furprifing  him  in  the  adb  of  robbing  a poor 
woman’s  garden,  and  ill  treating  her,  ordered 
his  head  to  be  flruck  off  upon  the  Ipot. 

As  for  himfelf,  he  was  unable  to  ward  off 
the  defliny  he  had  forefeen.  After  efcaping 
fcveral  times  from  hired  aflaffins,  he  was  poi- 
foned  by  his  nephew.  This  he  difcovered  be- 
fore he  died,  and,  fending  for  his  murderer: 
Wretch  that  thou  art,  faid  he,  the  villains 
have  feduced  thee,  thou  haft  poifoned  me  to 
profit  by  my  fpoils  : it  is  in  my  power,  before 
I die,  to  blaft  thy  hopes,  and  punifh  thy 
ingratitude;  but  I know  the  Turks;  they 
will  be  my  avengers.  In  fad:,  Satadji  had 
fcarcely  breathed  his  lafi:  before  a Capidji 
produced  an . order  to  ftrangle  the  nephew  : 
which  was  executed.  The  whole  hifiory  of 
the  Turks  proves  that  they  love  ti-eafon,  but 
invariably  punifla  the  traitors.  Since  Abd- 
allah, the  Pachalic  of-Damafeus  has  palled 
fuccefiively  into  the  hands  of  Selik,  Ofman, 
Mohammed,  and  Darouifh,  the  Ion  of  Of- 
man, who  held  it  in  1784.  This  man,  who  has 
not  the  talents  of  his  father,  refembles  him  in 
his  tyrannical  difpofition,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a flriking  inflance.  In  the  month  of. 
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November,  1784,  a village  of  Greek  Chrif-, 
tians,  near  Damafcus,  which  had  paid  the 
miri,  was  called  upon  to  pay  it  a fécond  time.. 
The  Shaiks,  appealing  to  the  regifter,  refufed 
to  comply  ; but  a night  or  two  after,  a party 
of  foldiers  attacked  the  village,  and  flew  one 
and  thirty  perfons.  The  wretched  peafants, 
in  confternation,  carried  the  heads  to.  Damaf- 
cus, and  demanded  juftice  of  the  Pacha.' 
After  hearing  their  complaints,  Darouifla  told 
them  to  leave  the  heads  in  the  Greek  church, 
while  he  made  the  neceffary  enquiries. 
Three  days  elapfed,  and  the  heads  putrify- 
ing,  the  Chriflians  wiflied  to  bury  them;  but 
to  effed;  this  the  Pacha’s  permiflion  was  ne- 
ceflary,  for  which  they  were  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  paying  forty  purfes,  or  above  two  thou- 
find  pounds. 

About  a year  ago,  (in  1785),  Djezzar, 
availing  himfelf  of  the  credit  his  money 
had  procured  him  at  the  Porte,  difpoflefled 
Darouifn,  and  governs  at  prefent  at  Damafcus, 
to  which  it  is  faid  he  is  endeavouring  to  add 
the  pachalic  of  Aleppo.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable the  Porte  will  confent  to  grant  him 
this,  as  fuch  an  increafe  of  power  would  ren- 
der him  mailer  of  all  Syria  ; but  befides  that 
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the  neceffity  of  obferving  the  Ruffians  leaves 
the  Divan  no  leifure  toconfider  thefe  affairs,  it 
concerns  itfelf  but  little  about  the  revolt  of 
the  governors,  fince  confiant  experience  has 
proved,  that,  fooner  or  later,  they  never  fail 
to  fall  into  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  them. 
Nor  is  Djezzar  likely  to  be  an  exception  to 
this  rule  ; for  though  not  deflitute  of  talents, 
and  efpecially  cunning  his  abilities  are  un- 

equal to  the  talk  of  conceiving  and  accom- 
plifhing  a great  revolution.  The  courfe  he 
purfues  is  that  of  all  his  predeceffors  : he 
only  concerns  himfelf  with  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  fo  far  as  it  coincides  with  his 
private  intereft.  The  Mofque  he  has  built 
at  Acre,  is  a monument  of  pure  vanity,  on 
which  he  has  expended,  without  any  advan- 
tage, the  fum  of  three  millions  of  French 
livres,  (one  hundred  and  twenty  five  thou- 
fand  pounds)  : his  Bazar  is  undoubtedly  of  more 
utility  ; but  before  he  began  to  build  a mar- 
ket for  the  fale  of  corn  and  vegetables,  he 
fhould  have  paid  feme  attention  to  the  ftate 
of  agriculture,  by  which  they  are  to  be  pro- 


(o)  Baron  de  Tott  has  called  Djezzar  a //<?«;  I think  he 
•would  have  defined  him  better  by  calling  him  a ^ 
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duced,  and  this  is  in  a very  languifliing  con- 
dition indeed,  except  clofe  to  the  walls  of 
Acre.  The  principal  part  of  his  expences 
confifts  in  his  gardens,  his  bath's,  and  his 
white  women  : of  the  latter  he  poffelTed 
eighteen  in  1784,  and  the  luxury  of  thefe 
women  is  moft  enormous.  As  he  is  now 
growing  old  and  has  loft  the  relifh  for  other 
pleafures,  he  regards  nothing  but  amaffing 
money.  His  avarice  has  alienated  his  foldiers, 
and  his  feverity  created  him  enemies  even  in 
his  own  houfe.  Two  of  his  pages  have 
already  attempted  to  alTaffinate  him  j he  has 
had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  their  piftols, 
but  fortune  will  not  always  favour  him  ; he 
will  one  day  fhare  the  fate  of  fo  many  others, 
and  be  taken  by  furprize,  w'hen  he  will  reap 
no  other  fruit  from  his  induftry  in  heaping 
up  wealth,  than  the.eagernefs  of  the  Porte  to 
obtain  pofleffion  of  it,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
people  he  has  opprelTed.  Let  us  now  re- 
turn to  the  moft  remarkable  places  in  this 
Pachalic. 

The  firft  that  prefents  itfelf  is  the  city  of 
Damafeus,  the  capital  and  relidence  of  the 
Pachas.  The  Arabs  call  it  eUSham,  aeree- 
able  to  their  cuftom  of  beftowing  the  name 
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of  the  country  on  its  capital.  The  ancient 
Oriental  name  of  Demejhk  is  known  only  to 
geographers.  This  city  is  fituated  in  a vaft 
plaini  open  to  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and  iliut  in 
toward  the  weft  and  north  by  mountains,  which 
limit  the  view  at  no  great  diftance;  but  in 
return,  a number  of  rivulets  arife  from  thefe 
mountains,  which  render  the  territory  of 
Damafcus  the  beft  watered  and  moft  delicious 
province  of  all  Syria  ; the  Arabs  fpeak  of  it 
with  enthuliafm;  and  think  they  can  never  fuf- 
ficiently  extol  the  freftinefs  and  verdure  of  its 
orchards,  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its 
fruits,  its  numerous  ftreams,  and  the  clear- 
nefs  of  its  rills  and  fountains.  This  is  alfo 
the  only  part  of  Syria  where  there  are  de- 
taclied  pleafure  houfes  in  the  open  country. 
The  natives  muft  fet  a higher  value  on  thefe 
advantages,  as  they  are  more  rare  in  the  ad- 
jacent provinces.  In  other  refpedts,  the  foil, 
which  is  poor,  gravelly,  and  of  a reddifh  co- 
lour, is  ill  adapted  for  corn  ; but  is  on  that 
account  more  fuitable  to  fruits,  which 
are  here  excellently  flavoured.  No  city 
affords  fo  many  canals  and  fountains  ; each 
lioufe  has  one;  and  all  thefe  waters  are  fur- 
nifhed''by  three  rivulets,  or  branches  of  the 

fame 
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fame  river,  which  after  fertilizing  the  gardens 
for  a courfe  of  three  leagues,  flow  into  a hol- 
low of  the  Defert  to  the  fouth-eaffc,  where 
they  form  a morafs  called  Behairat-el-Mardj ^ 
or  the  Lake  of  the  Meadow. 

With  fuch  a fituation  it  cannot  be  dif- 
puted  that  Damafeus  is  one  of  the  moil:  agree- 
able cities  in  Turkey;  but  it  is  ftill  deficient 
in  point  of  falubrity.  The  inhabitants  com- 
plain with  reafon,  that  the  white  waters  of 
the  Barrada  are  cold  and  hard  ; and  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  the  natives  are  fubjed:  to  obflruc- 
tions  ; that  the  whitenefs  of  their  fkin  is  rather 
the  palenefs  of  ficknefs,  tlian  the  colour  of 

• health;  and  that  the  too  great  ufe  of  fruit, 

« 

particularly  of  apricots,  occafions  there,  every 
fummer  and  autumn,  intermittent  fevers  and 
dyfenteries. 

Damafeus  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
M.  Niebuhr,  who  has  given  a plan  of  it, 
makes  it  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  toifes,  or  fomething  lefs  than  a league 
and  a half  in  circumference.  Comparing 
thefe  dimenfions  with  thofe  of  Aleppo,  I 
fuppofe  that  Damafeus  may  contain  eighty 
thoufand  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of 
thefe  are  Arabs  and  Turks;  the  number  of 

Chriflians 
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ChriAians  are  ellimated  at  above  fifteen  thcu- 
fand,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Schifmatics. 
The  Turks  never  fpeak  of  the  people  of  Da- 
mafcus  without  obierving,  tliat  they  are  the 
inofi;  mifchievous  in  the  whole  empire;  the 
Arabs,  by  a play  on  words,  have  made  this 
proverb:  Shami, /Ijoumi,  The  man  of  Damaf- 
cus,  wicked:  on  the  contrary,  they  fay  of  the 
people  of  Aleppo,  HaLibi,  tchelebiy  The 
Aleppo  man,  2.  petit  maître.  From  a pre- 
i Lidice  arifing  from  the.  difFerence  of  re- 
ligions, they  alfo  add,  that  the  Chrifiians 
there  are  more  vile  and  knavifii  than  elfe- 
. where;  doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  Mahometans 
are  there  more  fanatic  and  more  infolent. 

f 

In  this  they  refemble  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo;  like  them,  they  detefl;  the  Franks, 
nor  is  it  pollible  to  appear  at  Damafeus  in  a 
European  drefs ; our  merchants  have  not 
been  able  to  form  any  efiablifliraent  there  j 
we  only  meet  with  two  Capuchin  Mifiiona- 
ries,  and  a phyfician  who  is  not  permitted  to 
pradlife. 

This  hatred  the  people  of  Damafeus  bear 
the  Chrifiians,  is  maintained  and  increafed 
by  their  communication  with  Mecca.  Their 
city,  fay  they,  is  a holy  'place,  fince  it  is 


one 


[ one  of  the  gates  of  the  Caaba:  for  Da- 
i mafcus  is  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  pilgrims 
I from  the  north  of  Allai  as  Cairo  is  for  thofe 
i from  Africa.  Their  number  every  year 
I amounts  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  thoufand  j 
many  of  them  repair  here  four  months  before 
the  time,  but  the  greateft  number  only  at  the 
end  of  the  Ramadan.  Damafcus  then  re- 
fembles  an  immenfe  fair  ; nothing  is  to  be  feen 
but  ftrangers  from  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and 
even  Perfia  ; and  every  place  is  full  of  camels, 
horfes,  mules,  and  merchandize.  At  length, 
after  fome  days  preparations,  all  this  vaffc 
J* multitude  fet  out  confufedly  on  their  march, 
and,  travelling  by  the  confines  of  the  Defert, 
arrive  in  forty  days  at  Mecca,  for  the  feftival 
of  the  Bairam.  As  this  caravan  traverfes  the 
country  of  feveral  independent  Arab  tribes, 
it  is  neceflary  to  make  treaties  with  the  Be- 
douins, to  allow  them  certain  fums  of  money 
for  a free  pafiage,  and  take  them  for  guides. 
There  are  frequent  difputes  on  this  fiibjedt 
between  the  Shaiks,  of  which  the  Pachai 
avails  himfelf  to  make  a better  bargain  ; but 
in  general  the  preference  i^  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Sardia,  which  encamps  to  the  fouth  of 
Damafcus,  along  the  Hauran;  the  Pacha 
VoL,  II,  T fends 
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fends  to  the  Shaik  a mace,  a tent,  and  a 
pelifTe,  to  fignify  he  takes  him  as  his  chief 
condudtor.  From  this  moment  it  is  the 
Shaiks,  buhnefs  to  furnifli  camels  at  a ftated 
price  ; thefe  he  hires  likewife  from  his  tribe 
and  his  allies;  the  Pacha  is  refponfible  for 
no  damages,  and  all  Ioffes  are  on  his  own 
account.  On  an  average,  ten  thoufand 
camels  perilh  yearly;  which  forms  a very 
advantageous  article  of  commerce  for  the 
Arabs. 

It  muff  not  be  imagined  that  the  foie 
motive  of  all  thefe  expences  and  fatigues,  is 
devotion.  Pecuniary  interefl  has  a more  con- 
hderable  fhare  in  this  expedition.  The  ca-  | 
ravan  affords  the  means  of  engrofli ng  evei*y  'i  i 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce;  almoff  all  '' 
the  pilgrims  convert  it  into  a matter  of  fpecu-  ' j 
lation.  On  leaving  their  own  country,  they  ' ! 
load  themfelves  with  merchandize,  which  they  > ' 
fell  on  the  road  ; the  fpecie  ariiing  from  this, 
added  to  what  they  have  brought  with  them, 
is  conveyed  to  Mecca,  where  they  exchange  i 
it  for  muHins  and  India  goods  from  Mala-  . ! 
bar  and' Bengal,  the  fliawls  of  Caflamire,  the  : i 
aloes  of  Tonquin,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  ' 
the  pearls  of  Barhain,  fome  pepper, -and  a j: 

great 
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great  quantity  of  coffee  from  the  Yemen. 
Sometimes  the  Arabs  of  the  Defert  deceive 
the  expectation  of  the  merchant,  by  pillaging 
the  ftragglers,  and  carrying  off  detached 
parties  of  the  caravan.  But  in  general  the 
pilgrims  arrive  fafe  j in  which  cafe  their  pro- 
fits are  very  confiderable.  At  all  events  they 
are  recompenfed  in  the  veneration  attached 
to  the  title  of  Hadjiy  (Pilgrim)  ; and  by  the 
pleafure  of  boafting  to  their  countrymen  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Caaba,  and  Mount  Arafat; 
of  magnifying  the  prodigious  crouds  of  pil- 
grims, and  the  number  of  viClims,  on  the  day 
of  the  Bairam  ; and  recounting  the  dangers  and 
fatigues  they  have  undergone,  the  extraordi- 
nary figure  of  the  Bedouins,  the  Defert  with- 
out water,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Medina,  which,  after  all,  is  neither  fufpended 
by  a load-ftone,  nor  the  principal  objeCt  of 
their  pilgrimage.  Thefe  wonderful  talcs 
produce  their  ufual  effeCt,  that  is,  they  excite 
the  admiration  and  enthufiafm  of  the  audience, 
though,  from  the  confefiion  of  fincere  pil- 
grims, nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than 
this  journey.  Accordingly,  this  tranfient  ad- 
miration has  not  prevented  a proverb,  which 
does  little  honor  to  thefe  pious  travellers. 

T 2 Dijîrttji 
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Dijîrujî  thy  neighbour,  fays  the  Arab,  if  he  has 
made  a Hadj  ; but  if  he  has  made  two,  make 
hafie  to  leave  thy  houfe  : and,  in  fadt,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
devotees  of  Mecca  are  peculiarly  infolent 
and  treacherous,  as  if  they  wifhed  to  recom- 
penfe  themfelves  for  having  been  dupes,  by 
becoming  knaves. 

By  means  of  this  caravan,  Damafcus  is 
become  the  centre  of  a very  extend ve  com- 
merce. By  Aleppo  the  merchants  of  this 
city  correfpond  with  Armenia,  Anadolia,  the 
Diarbekar,  and  even  with  Perfia.  They  fend 
caravans  to  Cairo,  which,  following  a route 
frequented  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  take 
their  courfe  by  Djefr-Yakoub,  Tabaria,  Na- 
blous,  and  Gaza.  In  return,  they  receive 
the  merchandize  of  Conftantinople  and  Eu- 
rope, by  way  of  Saide  and  Bairout.  The 
home  confumption  is  balanced  by  filk  and 
cotton  fluffs,  which  are  manufad:ured  here 
in  great  quantities,  and  are  very  well  made  ; 
by  the  dried  fruits  of  their  own  growth,  and 
fweetmeat  cakes  of  rofes,  apricots,  and  peaches, 
of  which  Turkey  confumes  to  the  amount 
Af  near  a million  of  livres,  (about  forty  thou- 
fand  pounds).  The  remainder,  paid  for  by  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  exchange,  occafions  a confiderable 
circulation  of  money' in  cuflom-houfe  duties, 
and  the  cominiffion  of  the  merchants.  This 
commerce  has  exifted  in  thefe  countries  from 
the  moft  remote  antiquity.  It  has  flowed 
through  diiferent  channels,  according  to  the 
changes  of  the  government,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  ; but  it  has  every  where  left  very 
apparent  traces  of  the  opulence  it  produced. 

The  Pachalic  of  which  I am  fpeaking, 
affords  a monument  of  this  kind  too  remarka- 
ble to  be  paffed  over  in  fllence.  I mean  the  re- 
mains of  Palmyra,  a city  celebrated  in  the  third 
age  of  Rome,  for  the  part  it  took  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Parthians  and  the  Ro- 
mans, the  power  and  fall  of  Odenatus  and 
Zenobia,  and  its  deftrudion  under  Aurelian. 
From  that  time  hiftory  preferved  the  name 
of  this  great  city,  but  it  was  merely  the 
name,  for  the  world  had  very  confufed  ideas 
of  the  real  grandeur  and  power  it  hadpoflelTed. 
They  were  fcarcely  even  fufpeded  in  Europe, 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
when  fome  Englifli  merchants  of  Aleppo, 
tired  with  hearing -the  Bedouins  talk  of  the 
immenfe  ruins  to  be  found  in  the  Defert,  re- 
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folved  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  thefc  extraor- 
dinary relations.  The  firft  attempt  was  made 
in  1678,  but  without  fuccefs^  the  adventurers 
were  robbed  of  all  they  had  by  the  Arabs, 
and  obliged  to  return  without  accompliihing 
their  defign.  They  again  took  courage  in 
1691,  and  at  length  obtained  a hght  of  the 
antiquities  in  queftion.  Their  narrative, 
publifhed  in  the  philofophical  tranfadtions, 
met  with  many  who  refufed  belief;  men 
could  neither  conceive  nor  perfuade  them- 
felves  that  in  a fpot  fo  remote  from  any 
habitable  place,  fuch  a magnificent  city  as 
their  drawings  deferibed  could  have  fubfifled. 
But  fince  Mr.  Dawkins  publilhed,  in  1753, 
the  plans  and  views  he  himfelf  had  taken  on 
the  fpot  in  1751,  all  doubts  are  at  an  end,  and 
it  is  univerfally  acknowledged  that  antiquity 
has  left  nothing,  either  in  Greece  or -Italy,  to 
be  compared  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra. 

I {hall  give  a fummary  of  the  relation  of 
Mr.  Wood,  the  companion  and  editor  of  the 
journey  of  Mr,  Dawkins  {p), 

(p)  Ruins  of  Palmyra^  by  Robert  Wood,  i vol.  in  folio 
' with  fifty  pjates,  I-ondon  Ï753* 
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After  learning  at  Damafcus  that  Tad- 
‘‘  mour,  or  Palmyra,  depended  on  an  Aga 
“ who  refided  at  Haffia,  we  repaired,  in  four 
**  days,  to  that  village,  which  is  fituated  ia 
the  Defert,  on  the  route  from  Damafcus 
“ to  Aleppo.  The  Aga  received  us  with 
“ that  hofpitality  which  is  fo  common  in  thefe 
“ countries  amongft  all  ranks  of  people, 
“ and,  though  extremely  furprized  at  our 
“ curiofity,  gave  us  inftrudlions  how  to  fatif- 
‘‘  fy  it  in  the  befl  manner.  We  fet  out 
from  Plaffia  the  iith  of  March  *1751, 
“ with  an  efcort  of  the  Aga’s  bed  Arab 
**  horfemeji,  armed  with  guns  and  long 
‘‘  pikes  ; and  travelled  in  four  hours  to 
‘‘  Sudud,  through  a barren  plain,  fcarce 
“ affording  a little  browzing  to  ante- 
“ lopes,  of  which  we  faw  a great  number. 
“ Sudud  is  a poor  fmall  village,  inhabited  by 
“ Maronite  Chriftians.  Its  houfes  are  built 

I 

“ of  no  better  materials  than  mud  dried  in 
“ the  fun.  They  cultivate  as  much  ground 
“ about  the  village  as  is  neceffary-  for  their 
“ bare  fublidence,  and  make  a good  red 
wine.  After  dinner,  we  continued  our 
“ journey,  and  arrived-  ir.  threej  hours  at 

T 4 y Owareen, 
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**  Owareen,  a Turklili  village,  where  wc 
lay. 

“ Owareen  has  the  fame  appearance  of 
“ poverty  as  Sudud;  but  we  found  a few 
“ ruins  there,  which  iliew  it  to  have  been 
“ formerly  a more  confiderable  place.  We 
“ remarked  a village  near  this  entirely  aban- 
**  doned  by  its  inhabitants,  which  happens 
“ often  in  thefe  countries;  where  the  lands 
“ have  no  acquired  value  from  cultivation, 
“ and  are  often  deferted  to  avoid  oppreflion. 
“ We  fet  out  from  Owareen  the  12th,  and 
“ arrived  in  three  hours  at  Carietein,  keep- 
**  ing  always  in  the  direeftion  of  a point  and 
“ a half  to  the  fouth  of  the  eaft.  This 
**  village  differs  from  the  former,  only  by 
being  a little  larger.  It  was  thought  pro- 
per  we  fhould  flay  here  this  day,  as  well 
“ to  colledl  the  reft  of  our  efcort  which  the 
“ Aga  had  ordered  to  attend  us,  as  to  pre- 
**  pare  our  people  and  cattle  for  the  fatigue 
“ of  the  remaining  part  of  our  journey  ; for, 
**  though  we  could  not  perform  it  in  lefs 
“ time  than  twenty-four  hours,  it  could  not 
**  be  divided  into  ftages,  as  there  is  no  water 
“ in  that  part  of  the  Defert. 
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We  left  Carletein  the  13th,  being  in 
**  all  about  two  hundred  perfons,  with  the 
fame  number  of  beafls  of  carriage,  confift- 
ing  of  an  odd  mixture  of  affes,  mules,  and 
**  camels.  Our  route;  was  a little  to  theealb 
of  the  north,  through  a flat  fandy  plain, 
**  without  either  tree  or  water,  the  whole 
“ about  ten  miles  broad,  and  bounded,  to  our 
“ right  and  left,  by  a ridge  of  barren  hills, 
“ which  feemed  to  join  about  two  miles 
before  we  arrived  at  Palmyra. 

The  14th,  about  noon,  we  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  plain,  where  the  hills  feemed  to 
“ meet.  We  find  between  thefe  hills  a vale, 
through  which  an  aqueduâ:  (now  ruined) 
“ formerly  conveyed  water  to  Palmyra.  In 
“ this  vale,  to  our  right  and  left,  were  fevcral 
“ fquare  towers  of  a confiderable  height, 
“ which,  upon  a nearer  approach,  we  found 
were  the  fepulchres  of  the  ancient  Palmy- 
“ renes.  We  had  fcarce  paffed  thefe  venera- 
**  ble  monuments,  then  the  hills  opening, 
“ difeovered  to  us,  all  at  once,  the  greateft 
“ quantity  of  ruins  we  had  ever  feen  (y),  and, 
“ behind  them,  towards  the  Euphrates,  a flat 

(f)  Though  thefe  travellers  had  vifited  Greece  and  Italy, 

“ wafle 
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wafle  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  without 
“ any  objedt  which  fliewed  either  life  or 
motion.  It  is  fcarce  pohible  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  ftriking  than  this  view. 
So  great  a number  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
“ with  fo  little  wall  or  folid  building, 
“ afforded  a mod:  romantic  variety  of  prof- 
ped.” 

Undoubtedly  the  effefl  of  fuch  a fight  is 
not  to  be  communicated;  but,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a better  idea  of  it,  I annex 
the  perfpedive  view.  To  have  a juif  con- 
ception of  the  whole,  the  dimenfions  muil  be 
fupplied  by  the  imagination.  This  narrow 
fpace  mud:  be  confidered  as  a vad:  plain, 
thofe  minute  fhafts,  as  columns  whofe  bafe 
alone  exceeds  the  height  of  a man.  The  rea- 
der muff  reprefen t to  himfelf  that  range  of 
eredt  columns,  as  occupying  an  extent  of 
more  than  twenty-dx  hundred  yards,  and 
concealing  a multitude  of  other  edifices  be- 
hind them.  In  this  fpace  we  fometimes 
find  a palace,  of  which  nothing  remains  but 
the  courts  and  walls  ; fometimes  a temple  whofe 
periftyle  is  half  thrown  down;  and  now,  a 
portico,  a gallery,  or  triumphal  arch.  Here 
fiand  groups  of  columns,  whofe  fymmetry  is 

deilrovcd 
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deftroyed  by  the  fall  of  many  of  them  ; there 
we  fee  them  ranged  in  rows  of  fuch  length, 
that  flmilar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive  the 
fight,  and  affume  the  appearance  of  continued 
walls.  If  from  this  ftriking  feene  we  call: 
our  eyes  upon  the  ground,  another,  almoll 
as  varied,  prefents  itfelf  : on  all  lides  we  be- 
hold nothing  but  fubverted  ihafts,  fome 
whole,  others  diattered  to  pieces,  or  diflo- 
cated  in  their  joints;  and  on  which  fide  foever 
we  look,  the  ' earth  is  ftrewed  with  vaft 
flones  half  buried,  with  broken  entablatures, 
damaged  capitals,  mutilated  frizes,  disfigured 
reliefs,  effaced  fculptures,  violated  tombs,  and 
altars  defiled  by  dull. 


The  following  are  the  references  to  the  an- 
nexed plate. 

. t 

A,  aTurkifh  caflle,  now  deferted, 

B,  a fepulchre. 

C,  a ruined  Turkifh  fortrefs. 

D,  a fepulchre,  from  whence  begins 
a range  of  columns  which  extend  as  far 
as  R,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  yards. 

E,  an 
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E,  an  edifice  fuppofed  to  be  built  by  Dio- 
clefian. 

F,  Ruins  of  a fepulchre. 

G,  columns  difpofed  in  the  form  of  the 
periftyle  of  a temple. 

H,  a grand  edifice  of  which  there  remain 
only  four  columns. 

, I,  Ruins  of  a Chriftian  church. 

K,  a range  of  columns  which  feem  to 
have  formed  part  of  a portico,  and  which 
terminate  in  the  four  large  pedeftals  mark- 
ed L. 

L,  four  large  pedeflals. 

M,  the  cell  of  a temple  with  part  of  its 
periftyle. 

N,  a fmall  temple. 

O,  a number  of  columns  which  have  the 
falfe  appearance  of  a Circus. 

P,  four  magnificent  columns  of  Granite. 

columns  difpofed  in  the  form  of  the 
periftyle  of  a temple. 

R,  an  arch,  at  which  the  portico  which 
begins  at  D terminates. 

S,  a large  column. 

T,  a Turkilh  Mofque  in  ruins,  with  its 
Minaret,  /, 

U,  huge 
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U,  huge  columns,  the  largeft  of  which, 
with  its  entablature,  has  been  thrown  down. 

V,  little  inclofures  of  land  where  the 
Arabs  cultivate  olive-trees  and  corn. 

X,  Temple  of  the  fun. 

Y,  fquare  towers,  built  by  the  T urks  where 
the  portico  formerly  flood. 

Z,  wall  which  formed  the  enclofure  of  the 
court  of  the  temple. 

&.  &.  &.  Sepulchres  difperfed  over  the 
valley,  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

But  I inufl  refer  the  reader  to  the  plates 
of  Mr.  Wood,  for  a more  particular  ex- 
planation of  thefe  various  edifices,  and  to 
make  him  fenfible  of  the  degree  of  perfedion 
to  which  the  arts  had  arrived  in  thofe  remote 
ages.  Architedure  more  efpecially  laviflied 
her  ornaments  and  difplayed  her  magnificence 
in  the  temple  of  the  fun,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
Palmyra.  The  fquare  court  which  enclofed 
it,  was  fix  hundred  and  feventy-ninc  feet  each 
way,  and  a double  range  of  columns  was 
continued  all  round  the  infide.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  'the  vacant  fpace,  the  temple  prefents 
another  front  of  forty-feven  feet,  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  in  depth.  Around  it 
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runs  a periftyle  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
columns,  and,  wliat  is  very  extraordinary, 
the  gate  faces  the  fetting  and  not  the  rifing 
fun.  The  foffit  of  this  gate  which  is  lying 
on  the  ground,  prefents  a zodiac,  the  figns  of 
which  are  the  fame  as  in  ours.  On  another 
fofEt  is  a bird  fimilar  to  that  of  Balbek, 
fculptured  on  a ground  of  flars.  It  is  a re- 
mark worthy  the  obfervation  of  hifborians, 
that  the  front  of  the  portico  has  twelve  pil- 
lars, like  that  of  Balbek;  but  what  artifls 
will  efteem  ftill  more  curious  is,  that  thefe 
two  fronts  refemble  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
built  by  Perrault,  long  before  the  exiflence 
of  the  drawings  which  made  us  acquainted 
with  them;  the  only  diîference  is,  that  the 
columns  of  the  Louvre  are  double,  whereas 
thofe  of  Balbek  and  Palmyra  are  detached. 

Within  the  court  of  this  fame  temple,  the 
philofopher  may  contemplate  a fcene  he  will 
efteem  ft  ill  more  interefting.  Amid  thefe 
hallowed  ruins  of  the  magnificence  of  a 
powerful  and  polifhed  people,  are  about  thirty 
mudwalled  huts,  which  contain  as  many 
peafant  families,  who  exhibit  every  external 
fign  of  extreme  poverty.  So  wretched  are  the 
prcfent  inhabitants  of  a place  once  fo  re- 
nowned 
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nowned  and  populous.  Thefe  Arabs  only 
cultivate ’a  few  olive-trees,  and  as  much  corn 
as  is  barely  neceflary  for  their  fubiiftence. 
All  their  riches  confift  in  fome  goats  and 
fheep  they  feed  in  the  Defert.  They  have  no 
other  communication  with  the  reft  of  the 
world  than  by  little  caravans,  which  come 
to  them  five  or  fix  times  a year  from  Homs, 
of  which  they  are  a dependency.  Incapable 
of  defending  themfelves  from  violence,  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  frequent  contributions 
to  the  Bedouins,  who  by  turns  harrafs  and 
protecfl  them.  The  Englifh  travellers  inform 
us,  “ Thefe  peafants  are  healthy  and  well 
‘‘  ihaped,  and  the  few  diftempers  they  are 
“ fubjecft  to,  prove  that  the  air  of  Palmyra 
“ merits  the  eulogium  beftowed  on  it  by 
“ Longinus,  in  his  epiftle  to  Porphyry.  It 
**  feldom  rains  there,  except  at  the  equinoxes, 
“ which  are  accompanied  alfo  by  thofe  hur- 
ricanes  of  fand,  fo  dangerous  in  the  De- 
**  fert.  The  complexion  of  thefe  Arabs  is 
« very  fwarthy  from  the  exceffive  heat  ; but 
this  does  not  hinder  the  women  from 
**  having  beautiful  features.  They  are  veiled; 
“ but  are  not  fo  fcrupulous  of  fhewing  their 
“ faces  as  the  eaflern  women  generally  are; 

P they 
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they  dye  the  end  of  their  fingers  red,  (with 
“ henna),  their  lips  blue,  and  their  eye- 
“ brows  and  eye-laflies  black  ; and  wear 
very  large  gold  or  brafs  rings  in  their  ears 
“ and  nofes.” 

It  is  impofiible  to  view  fo  many  monu- 
ments of  indudry  and  power,  without  en- 
quiring what  age  produced  them,  and  what 
was  the  fource  of  the  immenfe  riches  they 
indicate  j in  a w’ord,  without  enquiring  into 
the  hi  dory  of  Palmyra,  and  why  it  is  fo 
fingularly  fituated,  in  a kind  of  idand  fepa- 
rated  from  the  habitable  earth,  by  an  ocean 
of  barren  fands.  The  travellers  I have 
quoted,  have  made  very  judicious  refearches 
into  this  quedion,  but  too  long  to  be  in- 
ferted  here  ; I mud  again  refer  the  reader  to 
that  work,  to  fee  in  what  manner  they  dif- 
.tinguidi  two  forts  of  ruins  at  Palmyra,  one 
of  which  mud  be  attributed  to  veiy  remote 
ftges,andare  only  rude,  undiapenmaffcs  ; while 
the  others,  which  are  the  magnificent  mo- 
numents fo  often  mentioned,  are  the  work  of 
more  modern  times.  Pie  will  there  fee,  in 
what  manner  they  prove  from  the  dyle  of 
architecture,  that  thefe  latter  mud  have  been 
erected  in  the  three  centuries  preceding  Dio- 
..  ' clefian. 
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cîeûan,  in  which  the  Corinthian  was  pre- 
ferred to  every  other  order.  They  demon- 
ftrate  with  great  ingenuity,  that  Palmyra, 
lîtuated  three  days  journey  from  the  Euphra- 
tes, was  indebted  for  its  wealth  and  fplendor 
to  the  advantage  of  its  polition  on  one  of 
the  great  roads,  by  which  the  valuable  com- 
merce that  has  at  all  times  fubfifled  between 
India  and  Europe  was  then  carried  on;  they 
have  proved,  in  fhort,  that  the  Palmyrenes 
were  at  the  height  of  their  profperity,  when, 
become  a barrier  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  they  were  politic  enough  to 
maintain  a neutrality  in  their  difputes,  and 
to  render  the  luxury  of  thofe  powerful  em- 
pires fubfervient  to  their  own  opulence. 

Palmyra  was  at  all  times  a natural  em- 
porium for  the  merchandize  coming  from 
India  by  the  Perlian  Gulph,  which,  from 
thence  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Defert,  was  conveyed  into  Phoenicia,  and 
Alia  Minor,  to  diffufe  its  varied  luxuries 
among  the  nations  with  whom  they  were 
always  in  great  requeft.  Such  commerce  mufl 
necelTarily,  in  the  moR  early  ages,  have  caufed 
this  fpot  to  be  inhabited,  and  rendered  it  a place 
of  importance,  though  at  firil  of  no  great 

V o L . II,  U celebrity. 
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celebrity.  The  two  fprings  of  fredi  water  (r)  J 
it  polTelTes,  were,  above  all,  a powerful  in-  J 
ducement  in  a Defert  every  where  elfe  fo  ■ 
parched  and  barren.  Thefe  doubtlefs  were  9 
the  two  principal  motives  which  drew  the  ■ 
attention  of  Solomon,  and  induced  that  com-  || 
mercial  prince  to  carry  his  arms  to  a place  1 
fo  remote  from  the  ordinary  limits  of  Judea.  I 
He  built  ftrong  walls  there,”  fays  the  hif-  j. 
torian  Jofephus  (j-),  to  fecure  himfelf  in  a! 
“ the  poflefîion,  and  named  it  Tadmour,  j 
' which  fignifies  the  Place  of  Palm-trees.’* 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Solomon  was  w 
its  firft  founder;  but  we  fliould,  from  this  ( 
pafTage,  be  rather  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  i 
already  a place  of  known  importance.  The  ' 
palm-trees  he  found  there  are  not  the  trees  ' 
of  uninhabited  countries.  Prior  to  the  days  • 
of  Mofes,  the  journies  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 

m 

from  Mefopotamia  into  Syria  fufficiently 
prove  a communication  between  thefe  coun- 
tries, which  rnufl:  foon  have  made  Palmyra  ^ 

(r)  Thefe  waters  are  warm  and  fulphurcous,  but  the 
inhabitants  who,  excepting  thefe  fprings,  have  none  but 
what  is  brackilh,  find  them  very  good,  and  they  arc  at  leall 
wholefome. 

(r)  Aitiq.  Jud.  lib.  8.  c.  6, 
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5 fiourifli.  The  cinnamon  and  pearls  mentioned 
I in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  legiflator,  demon- 
! flrate  a trade  with  India  and  the  Perdan 
! Gulph,  which  muft  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
' Euphrates  and  Palmyra.  At  this  diftance  of 
time,  when  the  greater  part  of  monuments  of 
I thefe  early  ages  have  periflied,  we  are  liable  to 
form  very  falfe  opinions  concerning  the  Rate  of 
thefe  countries  in  thofe  remote  times,  and  are 
the  m.ore  eadly  deceived,  as  we  admit  as 
hiRorical  fads  antecedent  events,  of  an 
entirely  different  charader.  If  we  obferve, 
however,  that  men  in  all  ages  are  united  by 
the  fame  intereRs  and  the  fame  defires,  we 
cannot  help  concluding,  that  a commercial 
intercourfe  muR  early  have  taken  place  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another,  and  that  this 
intercourfe  muR  have  been  -nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  more  rnodern  times.  Without 
therefore  going  higher  than  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon, the  invafion  of  Tadmour  by  that 
prince,  is  fufficient  alone  to  throw  a great 
light  on  the  hiRory  of  this  city.  The  king 
of  Jerufalein  would  never  have  carried  his  ' 
attention  to  fo  diRant  and  detached  a fpot, 
without  fome  powerful  motive  of  intereR,  and 
this  intereR  could  be  no  other  than  that  of 

U 2 ■ an 
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an  extenfive  commerce,  of  which  this  place 
was  already  the  emporium.  This  commerce 
extended  itfelf  to  India,  and  the  Perlian 
Gulph  was  the  principal  point  of  Union. 
Various  fadts  concur  in  corroborating  this 
laft  aflertion;  nay,  neceffarily  force  us  to 
acknowledge  the  Perfian  Gulph  as  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  that  Ophir,  concerning 
which  fo  many  falfe  hypothefes  have  been 
framed.  For,  was  it  not  in  this  Gulph  that 
the  Tyrians  carried  on  a flouridiing  trade 
from  the  mofl  remote  ages,  and  are  not  the 
ifles  of  Tyrus  and  Aradiis  fufficient  proofs  of 
the  fettlements  they  made  there  ? If  Solomon 
fought,  the  alliance  of  the  Tyrians,  if  he  flood 
in  need  of  their  pilots  to  guide  his  velTels, 
mufl  not  the  objedt  of  their  voyage  have 
been  thofe'  places  which  they  already  fre- 
quented, and  to  which  they  repaired  from 
their  port  of  Phœnicum  oppidum,  on  the  Red- 
fea,  and  perhaps  from  l’or,  in  which  name 
w'e  may  difeover  traces  of  that  of  their  own 
city.  Are  not  pearls,  which  were  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  the  commerce  of  Solomon^ 
almofl  the  exclufive  produce  of  the  coafl  of 
the  Gulph,  between  the  ifles  of  Tyrus  and 
Aradus,  (now  called  Barhain),  and  Cape 

Mafandoum  ? 
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Mafandoum  ? Have  not  peacocks,  which 
were  fo  much  admired  by  the  Jews,  been 
always  fuppofcd  natives  of  that  province  of 
Perha  which  adjoins  to  the  Giilph  ? Did  they 
not  procure  their  monkeys  from  Yemen, 
which  was  in  their  w’ay,  and  where  they  flill 
abound?  Was  not  Yemen  the  country  of 
Saba,  (or  Sheba,)  the  queen  of  which 
brought  frankincenfe  and  gold  to  the  JewiÜi 
king?  And  is  not  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
beans  celebrated  by  Strabo  for  producing 
great  quantities  of  gold  ? Ophir  has  been 
fought  for  in  India  and  in  Africa  ; but  is  it 
not  one  of  thofe  twelve  Arabian  diilridts,  or 
tribes  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  annals  of 
the  Hebrews?  And  ought  it  not  therefore  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the ^ countries 
they  inhabit,  fmce  this  genealogical  geography 
always  obferves  a certain  order  of  fituation, 
whatever  Bochart  and  Calmet  may  have  laid 
to  the  contrary  ? In  fhort,  do  we  not  diftindlly 
perceive  the  name  of  Ophir,  in  that  of  Ofory 
a town  of  the  dilfrid:  of  Oman,  on  the  pearl 
coafl  ? There  is  no  longer  any  gold  in  this 
country;  but  this  is  of  no  confequence,  fince 
Strabo  pofitively  alTerts,  that  in  the  time  of 
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the  Seleucidæ,  the  inhabitants  of  Gerrha,  on 
the  road  to  Babylon  obtained  coniiderable  j 
quantities  from  it.  On  weighing  all  thefe 
circumflances,  it  mufl  be  admitted  that  the 
Perfian  Gulph  was  the  centre  of  the  mod: 
extenfive  commerce  of  the  ancient  eaftern 
world,  and  that  it  was  with  a view  of  com-  M 
municating  with  it  by  a üiorter  or  more  i 
fecure  route,  that  Solomon  turned  his  at- 


tention towards  the  Euphrates  ; and  that 
from  the  convenience  of  its  fituation.  Pal- 
myra mud;  from  that  period  have  been  a con- 
fiderable  city.  We  may  even  reafonably  con-  | 
jedture,  when  we  refled:  on  the  revolutions  j 
of  the  following  ages,  that  this  commerce  f 
became  a principal  caufe  of  thofe  various  j 
wars  in  Lower  Ada,  for  which  the  barren  ' 
chronicles  of  thofe  early  times  aflign  no 
motives.  If  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  ^ 
AlTyrians  of  Niniveh  turned  their  ambitious 
views  towards  Chaldea,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  with  the  intention 
to  approach  that  great  fource  of  opulence 
the  Perfian  Gulph.  If  Babylon,  from  being 
the  valTal  of  Niniveh,  in  a diort  time  be- 
came her  rival,  and  the  feat  of  a new  empire, 
it  was  becaufe  her  fituation  rendered  her  the 

emporiua; 
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ij  emporium  of  this  lucrative  trade  ; in  fliort, 

1 1 if  the  kings  of  this  great  city  waged  perpetual 
wars  with  Jerufalem  and  Tyre,  their  objedt 
j was  not  only  to  defpoil  thefe  cities  of  their 
I riches,  but  to  prevent  their  invading  their 
i trade  by  the  way  of  the  Red-fea.  An  hif- 
torian(/)  who  has  informed  us  that  Nabu- 
chodonofor,  before  he  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem, 
took  pofieffion  of  Tadmour,  clearly  indicates 
that  the  latter  city  adted  in  concert  with  the 
two  neighbouring  capitals.  Their  gradual 
decline  became,  under  the  Perhan  empire, 
and  the  fuccelTors  of  Alexander,  the  efficient 
caule  of  the  hidden  greatnefs  of  Palmyra  in 
the  time  of  the  Parthians  and  Romans  ; ffie 
then  enjoyed  a long  peace,  for  many 
centuries,  which  allowed  her  inhabitants  to 
eredl  thofe  monuments  of  opulence  whofe 
ruins  we  ftill  admire.  They  the  more  readily 
adopted  this  fpecies  of  luxury,  as  the  nature 
of  the  country  permitted  no  other,  and  from 
the  natural  propenfity  of  merchants,  in  every 
nation,  to  difplay  their  wealth  in  magnificent  ' 
buildings.  Odenatus  and  Zenobia  carried  this 
profperity  to  its  greateft  height  • but  by  at-* 

( t)  John  of  A;itioch, 
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tempting  to  exceed  its  natural  limits,  they  at  ■ 
once  deftroyed  the  equilibrium,  and  Palmyra,  I 
ftripped  by  Aurelian  of  the  power  fhe  had  I 
acquired  in  Syria,  was  befieged,  taken,  and  I 
ravaged  by  that  emperor,  and  lofi:  in  one  day  m 
her  liberty  and  fecurity,  which  were  the  ■ 
principal  fources  of  her  grandeur.  From  that  ■ 
period,  the  perpetual  wars  of  thefe  countries,  1 
the  devaluations  of  conquerors,  and  the  oppref-  I 
fions  of  defpots,  by  impoverilhing  the  peo-  I 
pie,'  have  diminilhed  the  commerce  and  def-  I 
troyed  the  fource  which  conveyed  induftry  1 
and  opulence  into  the  very  heart  of  the  I 
Deferts  : the  feeble  channels  that  have  fur-  I 
vived,  proceeding  from  Aleppo  and  Damaf-  1 
eus,  ferve  only  at  this  day  to  render  her  de-  Il 
fertion  more  fenfible  and  more  compleat.  I 

Leaving  thefe  venerable  ruins,  and  return- 
ing to  the  inhabited  world,  we  hrft  meet 
with  Homs,  the  Emefus  of  the  Greeks, 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Orontes  : 
this  place,  which  was  formerly  a flrong  and  , 
populous  city,  is,  at  prefent,  only  a large 
ruinous  town,  containing  not  more  than  two 
thoufand  inhabitants,  partly  Greeks,  and 
|>artly  Mahometans.  An  Aga  relides  here, 
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who  holds,  as  a fub-renter  of  the  Pacha  of 
Damafciis,  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Pal- 
myra. The  Pacha  himfelf  holds  this  farm 
as  an  appenage  deriving  immediately  from 
the  Sultan.  Hama  and  Marra  are  held  in 
the  fame  manner.  Thefe  three  farms  pay 
four  hundred  purfes,  or  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres  (above  twenty  thoufand  pounds)  ; 
but  they  produce  nearly  four  times  that  fum. 

Two  days  journey  below  Homs,  is  Hama, 
celebrated  in  Syria  for  its  water- works.  The 
wheels  are  in  fad:  the  larged  in  this  country, 
.being  thirty- two  feet  in  diameter.  Troughs  are 
fafiened  to  the  circumference,  and  fo  difpofed 
as  to  fall  in  the  river,  and  when  they  reach 
the  vertex  of  the  wheel,!  difeharge  the  water 
into  a refervoir,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by 
conduits  to  the  public  and  private  baths. 
The  town  is  fituated  in  a narrow  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  contains 
about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  pofief- 
fes  fome  trade  from  its  fituation  on  the  road 
from  Aleppo  to  Tripoli.  The  foil,  as  through- 
out this  whole  difirid,  is  well  adapted  to 
W'heat  and  cotton  ; but  agriculture,  expofed 
to  the  rapine  of  the  Motfallam  and  the  Arabs, 
is  in  a very  languifhing  condition.  An  Arab 
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Shaik,  named  Mohammad-el-Korfan,  is  be- 
come fo  powerful  of  late  years,  as  to  impofe 
arbitrary  contributions  on  the  country.  He 
is  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
thirty  thoufand  horfe-men 

Continuing  to  defcend  the  Orontes,  by  an 
unfrequented  route,  we  arrive  at  a marfiiy 
country,  where  we  meet  with  a place  interefl- 
ing  from  the  change  of  fortune  it  has  under- 
gone. This  place^  called  Famia,  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  mofi:  celebrated  cities  of 
Syria,  under  the  name  of  Apamea.  ‘‘  It  was 
there,”  fays  Strabo,  “ that  the  Seleucidæ, 
**  had  efiablifhed  the  fchool  and  nurfery  of 
“ their  cavalry.”  The  foil  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, abounding  in  pafturage,  fed  no  lefs  than 
thirty  thoufand  mares,  three  hundred  fiallions, 
and  five  hundred  elephants  ; infiead  of  which 
the  marfhes  of  Famia  at  prefent  fcarcely  af- 
ford a few  buffaloes  and  flieep.  To  the  ve- 
teran foldiers  of  Alexander,  who  here  repof- 
ed  after  their  victories,  have  fucceeded  wretch- 
ed peafants,  who  livein  perpetual  dread  of  the 
oppreflions  of  the  Turks  and  the  inroads  of 
the  Arabs.  The  fame  profped  is  repeated  on 
eveiy  fide  throughout  thefe  difiricfis.  Every 
town,  every  village  is  built  of  materials  fur- 
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nlûied  by  ruins,  and  founded  on  the  rubbifli 
of  ancient  edifices.  We  continually  meet 
with  fuch  ruins,  both  on  the  defert,  and  re- 
turning along  this  road,  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Damafcus  3 and  even  as  we  pafs  to 
the  fouthward  of  that  city  in  the  immenie 
plains  of  the  Hauran.  The  pilgrims  of 
Mecca,  who  traverfe  the  latter  for  five  or  fix 
days  journey,  aflures  us  they  find,  at  every 

t 

ftep,  the  vefiiiges  of  ancient  ‘habitations. 
They  are,  however,  lefs  remarkable  in  thefe 
plains,  for  want  of  durable  materials.  The 
foil  is  a pure  earth  without  flones,  and  almofl 
without  pebbles.  What  is  faid  of  its  actual 
fertility,  perfectly  correfponds  with  the  idea 
given  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  Where- 
ever  wheat  is  fown,  if  the  rains  do  not  fail, 
it  repays  the  cultivator  v/ith  profufion,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  a man.  The  Pil- 
grims alTert,  alfo,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
ilronger  and  taller  than  the  red  of  the  Sy- 
rians. They  mud  differ  from  them  likewife 
in  other  refpedts,  on  account  of  the  climate, 
for  this  part  of  the  country  is  fo  excefiively 
hot  and  dry,  as  to  refemble  Egypt  more  than 
Syria.  In  the  defart,  as  they  have  no  run- 
ning waters  nor  wood,  they  make  their  fires 
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with  dung,  and  build  huts  with  pounded 
earth  and  R’raw.  They  are  very  tawny;  they 
pay  a tribute  to  the  Pacha  pf  Damafcus,  but 
the  greated:  part  of  their  villages  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  of  fome  Arab 
tribes  ; and  when  the  Shaiks  are  prudent,  the 
country  profpers,  and  enjoys  fecurity.  The 
mountains,  however,  which  border  on  thefe 
plains  to  the  Weft  and  North,  are  fhill  more 
fecure,  on  which  account  a number  of  fami- 
lies of  the  Druzes  and  Maronites,  wearied 
with  the  troubles  in  Lebanon,  have  of  late 
years  taken  refuge  there,  and  built  dcay  (ii) 
or  villages,  where  they  freely  profefs  their  re- 
ligion, and  have  priefts  and  chapels.  An 
intelligent  traveller  would  here,  no  doubt,  be 
able  to  make  various  interefting  difcoverics 
in  antiquities  and  natural  hiftory  ; but  no 
European  has  been  hitherto  known  to  have 
penetrated  thefe  receffes. 

As  Vv^e  approach  the  Jordan,  the  country  be- 
comes more  hilly  and  better  watered  ; the 
valley  through  which  this  river  flows  abounds, 
in  general,  in  paflurage,  efpecially  in  the  up- 
per part  of  it.  As  for  the  river  itfelf,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  of  that  importance  which 

(u)  Hence  the  Spanith  word,  aide  a, 
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we  are  apt  to  affign  to  it.  The  Arabs,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Jordan,  call  it 
el-Sharia.  Its  breadth,  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal lakes,  in  few  places  exceeds  fixty  or  eighty 
feet;  but  its  depth  is  about  ten  or  twelve. 
In  winter  it  overflows  its  narrow  channel, 
and,  fvvelled  by  the  rains,  forms  a fheet  of 
water  fpmetimes  a quarter  of  a league 
broad.  The  time  of  its  overflowing  is  gene- 
rally in  March,  when  the  fnows  melt  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Shaik  ^ at  which  time,  more 
than  any  other,  its  waters  are  troubled,  and 
of  a yellow  hue,  and  its  courfe  impetuous. 
Its  banks  are  covered  with  a thick  foreft  of 
reeds,  willows,  and  various  flirubs,  which 
ferve  as  an  afylum  for  wild  boars,  onces, 
jackals,  hares,  and  different  kinds  of  birds, 
Crofllng  the  Jordan,  half  way  between  the 
two  lakes,  we  enter  a hilly  country,  an- 
ciently celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
ieingdom  of  Samaria,  but  at  prefent  called  the 
country  of  Nablous,  its  capital.  This  town, 
fituated  near  to  Sichem,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Neapolis  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  refidence 
of  a Shaik,  who  farms  the  tribute,  for  which 
he  is  accountable  to  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus, 
when  he  makes  his  circuit.  The  date  of  this 
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country  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Druzes,  with 
this  difference,  that  its  inhabitants  are  fuch 
zealous  Mahometans  as  not  willingly  to  fuffer 
any  Chriftians  among  them.  They  are  dif- 
perfed  in  villages  among  the  mountains  ; the 
foil  of  which  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces 
a great  deal  of  corn,  cotton,  olives,  and  fome 
filks.  Their  diflance  from  Damafeus,  and 
the  difficulty  of  invading  their  country,  by 
preserving  them  to  a certain  degree  from  the 
oppreffions  of  the  government,  enables  them 
to  live  in  more  peace  and  happinefs,  than  is 
to  be  found  elfewhere.  They  are  at  prefent 
even  fuppofed  the  richefl  people  in  Syria; 
which  advantage  they  owe  to  their  political 
conduct  during  the  late  troubles  in  Galilee 
and  Palefline;  when  the  tranquillity  in  which 
they  lived,  induced  many  perfons  of  property 
to  take  refuge  there.  But,  within  the  lafl 
four  or  five  years,  the  ambition  of  certain 
Shaiks,  encouraged  by  the  T urks,  has  excited 
a fpirit  of  fadtion  anddifeord,  the  confequences 
of  which  have  been  alrnofi:  as  mifehievous  as 
the  oppreffions  of  the  Pachas. 

Two  days  journey  to  the  Ibuth  of  Nablous, 
following  the  courfe  of  the  mountains,  which 
at  every  Ilep  become  more  barren  and  rocky, 
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We  arrive  at  a town,  which,  like  many  others 
already  mentioned,  prefents  a ftriking  exam- 
ple of  the  vieilli tude  of  human  affairs  : when 
we  behold  its  walls  levelled,  its  ditches  filled 
up,  and  all  its  buildings  embarraffed  with 
ruiné,  we  fcarcely  can  believe  we  view  that 
celebrated  metropolis,  which,  formerly,  with- 
flood  the  efforts  of  the  moft  powerful  em- 
pires, and,  for  a time,  refilled  the  arms  of 
Rome  herfelf ; though,  by  a whimfical 
change  of  fortune,  its  ruins  now  receive  her 
homage  and  reverence;  in  a word,  we  with 
difficulty  recognize  'Je7'ufcilem,  Still  more  are 
we  aflonifhed  at  its  ancient  greatnefs,  when  we 
confider  its  fituation,  amid  a rugged  foil,  de- 
flltute  of  water,  and  furrounded  by  dry  chan- 
nels of  torrents,  and  deep  heights.  Remote 
from  every  great  road,  it  feems  neither  to 
have  been  calculated  for  a confiderable  mart 
of  commerce,  nor  the  centre  of  a great  con- 
fumption.  It  overcame  however  every  ob^ 
Hade,  and  may  be  adduced  as  a proof  of  what 
popular  opinions  may  effedl  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  Legiflature,  or  when  favoured  by 
happy  circumftances.  The  fame  opinions 
Hill  pieferve  to  this  city  its  /'eeble  exiflence. 
The  renown  of  its  miracles  perpetuated  in  the 
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Eail:,  invites  and  retains  a certain  number  of 
inhabitants  within  its  walls.  Mahometans, 
Chriilians,  Jews,  without  diftindion  of  feds, 
*11  make  it  a point  of  honour  to  fee,  or  to  have 
feen,  what  they  denominate  the  noble  and  holy 
city  (x).  To  judge  from  the  refped:  the  in- 
habitants profefs  for  the  facred  places  it  con- 
tains, we  fliould  be  ready  to  imagine  there 
is  not  in  the  world  a more  devout  people  ; 
but  this  has  not  prevented  them  from  acquir- 
ing, and  w'ell  deferving,  the  reputation  of  the 
vilefl;  people  in  Syria,  without  excepting  thofe 
even  of  Damafeus.  Their  number  is  fup- 
pofed  to  amount  to  twelve  or  fourteen  thou- 
fand. 

Jerufdem  has  fçom  time  to  time  had  Go- 
vernors of  its  own,  with  the  title  of  Pachas  ; 
but  it  is  in  general,  as  at  this  day,  a depend- 
ency of  Damafeus,  from  which  it  receives  a 
Motfallam,  or  deputy  Governor.  This  Mot- 
fallam  farms  it  and  receives  the  revenues  arif- 

(jf)  The  Orientals  never  call  Jerufalem  by  any  other 
name  than  El-Kods^  the  Holy.  Sometimes  adding  the 
Epithet  El  Sheriff  the  noble.  This  word  El-Kods  feems 
to  me  the  etymology  of  all  the  Cafius  of  antiquity,  which 
like  Jerufalem  were  high  places^  and  had  I'emples,  or 
Holy -places  ereded  on  them. 
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ing  from  the  Miri,  the  Cuftoms,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  follies  of  the  Chriflian  inha- 
bitants. To  conceive  the  nature  of  this  lafl 
article,  it  muft  be  underftood,  that  the  dif- 
ferent communions  of  fchifmatic,  and  ca- 
tholic Greeks  ; Armenians,  Copts,  Abyffinians 
and  Franks,  mutually  envying  each  other 
the  podedlon  of  the  holy  places,  are  conti- 
nually endeavoring  to  outbid  one  another  in 
the  price  they  offer  for  them  to  the  T urkifli 
Governors.  They  are  conftantly  aim- 
ing to  obtain  fome  privilege  for  themfelves, 
or  to  take  it  from  their  -^rivals  : And  each  feft 
is  perpetually  informing  againfl  the  other  for 
irregularities.  Has  a church  been  clandef- 
ti}iely  repaired  j or  a proceffion  extended 
beyond  the  ufual  limits  : has  a Pilgrim 
entered  by  a different  gate  from  that  cuf- 
tomary  : all  thefe  are  fubje(5i:s  of  accufation 
to  the  Government,  which  never  fails  to  pro- 
fit by  them,  bylines  and  extortions.  Hence 
thofe  hatreds,  and  that  eternal  jangling, 
which  prevail  between  the  different  convents  ; 
and  the  adherents  of  each  communion. 
The  Turks,  to  whom  every  difpute  produces 
money,  are,  as  we  may  imagine,  far  from 
wiflung  to  put  an  end  to  them.  They  all, 
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in  whatever  flatlon,  derive  forae  advantage 
from  thefe  quarrels  : fome  fell  their  protec- 
tion, others  their  interefi:.  Hence  a fpirit  of 
intrigue  and  cabal,  which  has  difFufed  vena- 
lity through  every  clafs;  and  hence  perqui- 
fites  for  the  Motfallam,  which  annually 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
piafters.  Every  pilgrim  pays  him  an  entrance 
fee  of  ten  piallers,  and  another  for  an  efcort 
for  the  journey  to  the  Jordan,  without  rec- 
koning the  fines  impofed  in  confcqucnce  of 
the  imprudencies  committed  by  tliefe  feran- 
gers  during  their  flay.  Each  convent  pays 
him  fo  much  for  the  privilege  of  proceiEons, 
and  fo  much  for  all  repairs  they  undertake,  be- 
fides  prefents  on  the  accellion  of  a new  fu- 
perior,  or  a new  Motfallam  ; not  to  fpeak  of 
private  gratifications  to  obtain  fecret  trifies 
they  fcllicit  ; all  which  is  carried  to  a great 
length  among  the  Turks,  who  are  as  well 
verfed  in  the  art  of  fqueezing  money  as  the 
moll  able  law  pradlitioners  in  Europe.  Be- 
fides  all  this,  the  Motfillam  colledts  duties 
on  the  exportation  of  certain  fmgular  com- 
modities from  Jcrüfalem,  I mean  heads,  re~ 
lies,  fanBuaries,  crojjes,  pajjtons,  agnus-dci  s, 
fcapuiariesy  6cc.  of  which  near  three  hundred 
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rhefls  are  fent  off  annually.  The  fabrication 
of  thefe  utenfils  of  piety  procures  fubfijflence 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  Chriftian  and 
Mahometan  families  of  Jerufalem  and  its 
neighbourhood  ; men,  women,  and  children 
are  employed  in  carving,  and  turning  wood 
and  coral,  and  in  embroidering  in  filk,  with 
pearls,  and  gold  and  lilver  thread.  The  con- 
vent of  the  Holy-land,  alone,  lays  out  annually 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  thoufand  piaflers  in 
thefe  wares,  and  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  Copts,  taken  together,  pay  a 
flill  larger  fum.  This  fort  of  commerce  is  the 
more  advantageous  to  the  manufadturers,  as 
their  goods  coff  them  little  befide  their  la- 
bour ; and  the  more  lucrative  for  the  fellers, 
as  the  price  is  enhanced  by  fuperffition* 
Thefe  commodities,  exported  to  T urkey,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  .more  cfpecially  to  Spain,  pro- 
duce a return  of  confiderable  fums,  either  in 
the  form  of  alms  or  payments.  To  this  the 
convents  join  another  not  lefs  important 
article  of  traffic,  the  'DÎJits  of  the  pilgrims. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  all  times  the  devout 
curio fity  of  vifiting  the  holy  places,  has  con^ 
dudfcd  Chriftians  of  every  country  to  Jeru- 
falem. There  was  even  a time  when  the 
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minifters  of  religion  taught  it  was  fn- 
difpenfibly  necelTary  to  falvation,  and  this 
pious  zeal  pervading  all  Europe,  gave  rife 
to  the  Crufideç.  Since  their  unfortunate 
iflue,  the  zeal  of  the  Europeans  cooling  every 
day,  the  number  of  pilgrims  has  diminifiiedi 
and  is  now  reduced  to  a few  Italian,  Spaniili, 
and  German  monks,  but  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  Orientals.  Faithful  to  the 
fpirit  of  pafl  times,  they  continue  to  confider 
the  journey  to  Jerufalem  as  a work  of  the 
greatefl  merit.  They  are  even  fcandalized 
at  the  relaxation  of  the  Franks  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  and  fay,  they  have  all  become  heretics 
or  infidels.  Their  prieils  and  monks,  wlio 
hnd  tlieir  advantage  in  this  fervor,  do  not 
ceafe  to  promote  it.  The  Greeks,  cfpecially, 
declare  that  the  pilgrimage  er: pires  plenary  in- 
dulgence, not  only  for  the  pajl,  hut  even  for  the 
future  ; and  that  it  ahfolves  not  only  from  mur- 
ther,  incejl,  and  pederaf y but  even  from  the 
negletl  of  fafting  and  the  non-ohfervance  of 
jejiivalsy  which  are  far  more  heihous  ojf'enccs. 
Such  great  encouragements  are  not  wnthout 
their  etfedl:  ; and  every  year  a crovvd  of  pil- 
rrnns,  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages,  fet  out  from 
the  Morea,  the  Ardiipelago,  Conflantino- 
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pie,  Anatolia,  Aririenia,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
the  number  of  whom  in  1784,  amounted  to 
two  thoufand.  The  monks,  who  find,  by 
their  regifcers,  that  formerly  ten  or  /twelve 
thoufand  annually  made  this  pilgrimage, 
never  ceafe  exclaiming  that  religion  rapidly 
decays,  and  that  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  is 
nearly  cxtinguifiied.  It  mufi;  be  confeifed, 
however,  that  this  zeal  is  rather  expenfive, 
fince  the  mofi  moderate  pilgrimage  never 
cofis  lefs  than  four  thoufand  livres,  (one 
hundred  and  fixty-fix  pounds),  and  fome  of 
them,  by  means  of  offerings,  amount  to  fifty 
or  fixty  thoufand,  (twenty-five  hundred 
pounds). 

Yafa  is  the  port  where  the  pilgrims  difem- 
bark.  They  arrive  in  November,  and  re- 
pair without  delay  to  Jerufalem,  where  they 
remain  until  after  the  fefiival  of  Eafier. 
They  are  lodged  confufedly,  by  whole  families, 
in  the  cells  of  the  convents  of  their  refpec- 
tive  communions  ; the  monks  take  efpecial 
care  to  tell  them  that  this  lodging  is  gratui- 
tous ‘y  but  it  would  be  neither  civil,  nor  very 
fafe  to  depart  without  making  an  offering 
greatly  exceeding  the  ufual  price  of  apart- 
ments. Befides  this,  it  is  impouible  to  dif- 
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penfe  with  p^iying  for  mrthes,  fervices,  ex- 
orcifms,  &c.  another  confiderable  tribute. 
The  pilgrim  mufl  alfo  purchafe  crucifixes, 
beads,  agnus-dei’s,  &c.  On  Palm-funday, 
they  go  to  purify  themfelves  in  the  Jordan, 
an  expedition  which  likewife  requires  a con- 
tribution. One  year  with  another,  it  pro- 
duces to  the  governor  fifteen  thoufand  Turkilh 
fequinSj-'Or  four  thoufand  lix  hundred  and 
eighty-feven  pounds  (y),  about  one  half  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  the  expences  of  the 
efcort,  and  the  fums  demanded  by  the  Arabs. 
The  reader  muft  confult  particular  relations 
of  this  pilgrimage,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
tumultuous  march  of  this  fanatic  multitude 
into  the  plain  of  Jericho;  the  indecent  and 
fuperftitious  zeal  with  which  they  throw 
themfelves,  men,  women,  and  children,  naked 
into  the  Jordan;  the  fatigue  they  undergo 
before  they  reach  the  borders  of  the  Dead- lea; 
the  melancholy  infpired  by  the  fight  of  the 
gloomy  rocks  of  that  countr}^  the  moft  favage 
in  nature  ; tlieir  return  and  vilitation  of  the 
holy  places  ; and  the  ceremony  of  the  nen,o 

( y)  At  the  rate  of  fix  fliillings  and  thrcc-pcncc  the 
feq'.iiii. 
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fire,  n.vLich  de  fee  rids  from  heaven  on  the  holy 
Saturday,  brought  by  an  angel.  The  Orientals 
dill  believe  in  this  miracle,  though  the 
Franks  acknowledge  that  the  priefls  retire 
into  the  Sacrifty,  and  cited:  what  is  done 
by  very  natural  means. 


Eader  over,  each  returns  to  his  own  coun- 
try, proud  of  being  able  to  rival  the  Ma- 
hometan in  the  title  of  Pilgrim  (;^;)  j nay, 
many  of  them,  in  order  to  didinguiili  them- 
felves  as  fuch,  imprint  on  their  hands,  wrifts, 
or  arms,  iigurcs  of  the  crofs,  or  fpear,  with 
the  cypher  of  Jefus  and  Mary.  This  painful, 
andlbmetimes  dangerous,  operation  [a)  is  per- 
formed with  needles,  and  the  perforations 
filled  with  gunpowder,  or  powder  of  anti- 
mony, and  is  never  to  be  effaced.  The  Ma- 
hometans have  the  lame  praofice,  which  is 
allb  to  be  found  among  the  Indians,  and  other 
favages,  as  it  was  likewife  among  feveral 
ancient  nations  with  whom  it  had  a connec- 
tion with  religion,  which  it  dill  retains 


(z)  The  difference  between  them  is,  that  thoic  of 
Mecca  are  called  Hadjes,  and  thofe  of  Jerufalem  Mokodjt, 
a name  formed  from  that  of  the  city,  El-Kods. 

[a)  I have  feen  a pilgrim  who  had  loft  an  arm  by  it,  the 
cubital  nerve  being  wounded  in  tl^e  operation. 
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wherever  it  prevails.  So  much  devotion  does 
not  however  exempt  thefe  pilgrims  from  the 
proverbial  cenfare  thrown  upon  the  Hadjes  ; 
llnce  the  Chriftians  fay  like  wife  : be-n'are  of 
the  pilgrims  of  ferufalem. 

We  may  well  fuppofe  that  fo  great  a mul- 
titude, redding  at  Jerufalem  for  five  or  fix 
months,  muft  leave  behind  them  confiderable 
fums  j and  reckoning  only  fifteen  hundred  per- 
dons, at  one  hundred  piftoles  each,  we  lliall  find 
they  cannot  expend  lefs  than  a million  and 
a half  of  livres,  (fixty  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred pounds).  Part  of  this  money  is  paid  to 
the  inhabitants  and  merchants  for  neceiTaries, 
and  thefe  lofe  no  opportunity  of  impofi ng 
upon  Grangers.  Water  in  1784,  ccfl  twenty 
fols  (ten-pence)  a lack.  Another  part  goes  to 
the  governor  and  his  fubal terns,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  profit  of  the  convents.  Great 
complaints  are  made  of  the  improper  ufe  the 
Schifmatics  make  of  this  money,  and  their 
luxury  is  fpoken  of  as  a great  fcandal,  their 
cells  being  ornamented  with  porcelain  and 
tapeflry,  nay  even  wdth  fibres,  kandjars  and 
other  weapons.  The  Armenians  and  the 
Franks  are  much  more  modefl;  wnth  the 
iormer,  w'ho  are  poor,  it  is  a virtue  of  necef- 
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fity;  but  with  the  latter,  who  arc  not  fo,  ic 
is  prudence. 

The  convent  of  thsfe  Franks,  called  Sahi^ 
Sauveur,  is  the  principal  religious  houfe  of 
all  the  Millions  of  the  îloly  Land  which  are 
in  the  TurkiHa  empire.  Of  thefe  they  reckon 
feven teen,  compofed  of  Francifeans  of  every 
nation,  but  who  are  commonly  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spaniih.  The  general  adminiflra- 
tion  is  entrufted  to  three  individuals  of  thefe 
nations,  but  fo  that  the  fnperior  mud:  be 
always  a native  fubjed:  of  the  Pope  ; the 
Agent,  a fubjed  of  the  Catholic  king,  and 
the  Vicar,  a fubjed  of  his  mod  Chridiaii 
majefty.  Each  of  thefe  adminidrators  has 
a key  of  the  general  treafury,  that  the  money 
may  not  be  touched-  without  common  con- 
fen  t.  Each  of  them  is  affided  by  a fécond, 
called  a Difcreet:  thefe  fix  and  a Portuguele 
Difcrcet,  form  together  the  Dh'cBory,  or 
fovereign  Chapter,  which  governs  the  con- 
vent and  the  whole  order.  The  fird  leoif- 
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lators  had  formerly  fo  balanced  the  powers 
of  thefe  adminidrators  that  it  was  impofiible 
for  the  whole  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of 
one;  but  as  all  governments  are  fiibjed  to 
revolutions,  fome  circumdances  which  hap- 
pened 
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pcned  a few  years  fince,  bave  changed  the 
nature  of  this.  The  following  is  a fliort 
hillory  of  the  tranfadtion..  . 

About  twenty  years  ago,  in  confequence 
cf  fome  irregularities  incident  to  all  great 
adminiftrations,  the  convent  of  the  tioly 
Land  incurred  a debt  of  lix  hundred  purfes, 
or  thirty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  This  was  daily  encreafing,  the  ex-  ' 
penditure  continuing  to  exceed  the  receipts. 
It  would  have  been  an  eafy  matter  to  liquidate 
this  at  one  ftroke,  as  the  treafury  of  the  holy 
fepulchre  pofi'cfi'es,  in  diamonds,  and  all  forts 
of  precious  ftones,  in  chalices,  crucifixes, 
golden  ciboires,  (boxes  containing  the  Hofi:,) 
and  other  prefents  of  Chrifiian  princes,  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  a million  of  livres  ; 
hut  befides  the  averfion  which  the  miniflers 
of  temples  have,  at  all  times,  to  alienate 
lac  red  things,  it  irdght  be  good  policy  in  the 
preient  cafe,  not  to  fiiew  the  Turks,  nor  even 
the  Chrifiians,  too  great  rcfources.  The 
fituation  was  anbarrafiing  j and  it  became 
fiill  more  fo  from  the  murmurs  of  the  Spanith 
agent,  who  loudly  complained  of  being  alone 
obliged  to  fuflain  the  burthen  of  the  debt, 
for,  in  fad,  he  it  was  who  furniihed  the 
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mofl  confiderable  funds.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  J.  Ribadeira,  who  occupied  this 
ptoft,  died,  and  chance  beftowed  the  fuccef- 
fion  on  a man,  who  Rill  more  impatient  than 
himfelf,  determined  at  every  hazard  to  apply 
a remedy  ; and  he  fet  about  the  execution  of 
his  projedl  with  the  more  zeal,  as  he  pro- 
mifed  himfelf  private  advantages  in  the  me- 
ditated reform.  He  therefore  prepared  his 
plan;  and  addreffing  himfelf  diredtly  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  by  means  of  his  confelTor,  rc- 
prelènted  to  him  : 

“ That  the  zeal  of  the  ChriRian  princes 
“ having  greatly  cooled  of  late  years,  their 
**  ancient  largefîès  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy 
Land  were  confiderably  diminilhed;  that  his 
moft  Faithful  MajeRy  had  retrenched  more 
**  than  one  half  of  the  forty  thoufand  dol- 
“ lars  he  was  accuRomed  to  beRow;  that 
“ his  moR  ChriRian  MajeRy,  thinking  the 
“ protection  he  granted  fufticient,  fcarce- 
ly  paid  the  three  thoufand  livres  he  had 
“ promifed  ; that  Italy  and  Germany  daily 
“ became  lefs  liberal,  and  that  his  Catholic 
“ MajeRy  was  the  only  fovereign  who  con-  • 
**  tinned  the  benefactions  of  his  predecef- 
fors.”  He  alfo  Rated,  on  the  other  hand, 
3 ' that, 
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that,  ‘‘  the  cxpences  of  the  eflablid-ixTient 
**  not  having  fuffcred  a proportionable  di- 
mination,  a deficiency  had  been  incurred, 
w'hich  rendered  it  neceffary  to  have  re- 
“ coiirfe  to  an- annual  loan,  that  by  this 
**  means  a confiderable  debt  was  contrad:ed, 
**  wliich  daily  encreafing,  menaced  the  in- 
“ hitution  with  final  ruin:  that  amonRf  the 
“ caufes  of  this  debt,  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
“ monks  who  came  to  vifit  the  holy  places 
‘‘  mud  be  particularly  taken  into  account, 
that  it  was  necefi'ary  to  defray  the  expcnccs 
**  of  their  journey,  their  pafiage  by  fea,  their 
‘‘  tribute,  and  board  at  the  convent  for  two 
‘‘  or  three  years,  &c.  That  it  fo  happened, 
that  the  greated  part  of  thefe  monks  came 
“ from  thofe  very  dates  which  had  with- 
“ drawn  their  bounties;  that  is,  from  Por- 
tugal,  Germany,  and  Italy;  tliat  it  feemed 
unreafonablc  for  the  king  of  Spain  to  pay 
for  thofe  who  were  not  his  fubjeds,  and 
that  it  was  a dill  greater  abufe  to  fee  the  ad- 
minidration  of  theie  funds  entruded  to  a 
“ chapter,  aimod  wholly  compofed  of 
‘‘  foreigners.  The  petitioner,  in fi ding  on 
“ this  lad  article,  prayed  his  Catholic  ma- 
**  jedy  to  iriterpofe  in  the  reformation  of  the 
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‘‘  abufes,  and  to  eftablllli  new  and  more  equi- 

table  regulations,  the  plan  of  which  he 
“ llibmitted,  &c.” 

Thefe  reprefentations  produced  the  defired 
efFecf.  The  king  of  Spain  hrft  declared  him- 
felf  Efpecial  F rot  eel  or  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
La?id,  in  the  Levant  ; and  then  named  the  peti- 
tioner, y.  y nan  Ribeira,  his  Royal  Agent  ha 
gave  him,  in  quality  of  this  ofhee,  afeal,with  the 
arms  of  Spain,  and  entrufled  him  with  the  foie 
management  of  his  gijtSy  without  being  ac- 
' countable  to  any  other  than  himfelf.  From 
that  moment,  J.  Juan  Ribeira,  become  a 
plenipotentiary,  lignified  to  the  conhRory 
that  henceforward  he  ffrould  have  a private 
treafury,  diibindt  from  the  common  Rock; 
that  the  latter  fliould  continue,  as  heretofore, 
charged  with  the  general  expences,  and  that, 
in  confequence,  all  the  contributions  of  the 
diiferent  nations  fliould  be  paid  in  there;  but 
as  that  of  Spain  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
others,  he  fhould  apply  no  more  than  what 
was  adequate  to  their  refpedlive  contingents, 
retaining  the  furplus  for  his  private  treafury; 
that  the  pilgrimages,  henceforth,  fliould  be  at 
the  expence  of  the  nations  from  whence  they 
came,  except  the  fubjeds  of  France,  the  care 

of 
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of  whom  he  took  upon  himfelf.  By  this  M 
regulation,  the  pilgrimages,  and  the  greatefl  M 
part  of  the  general  cxpences  being  limited,  H 
the  dilburfements  are  more  proportionable  to  M 
the  receipts,  and  they  have  begun  to  pay  off  ’w 
the  debt;  but  the  monks  do  not  view  with  1 

■ I 

a favourable  eye  the  agent  thus  become  in-  'I 
dependent;  nor  can  they  pardon  liim  for  con-  iH 
centring  in  himfelf  almoft  as  much  wealth  as  I 
is  poiTcffed  by  the  whole  order  : for,  in  eight  il 
years,  he  has  received  four  condidtSy  or  contrit 
bzitkns  from  Spain,  ehimated  at  eight  hundred 
thoufind  dollars.  The  money  in  which  thefc 
contributions  are  paid,  conh/ling  in  Spanilh 
dollars,  is  ufually  put  onboard  a French  diip 
which  conveys  it  to  Cyprus,  under  the  care 
of  two  monks.  From  Cyprus,  part  of  thefe 
dollars  are  fent  to  Conftantinople,  where  they 
are  fold  to  advantage,  and  converted  into 
Turkiih  coin.  The  other  part  goes  diredtly 
by  the  way  of  Yata  to  Jerufalem,  where  the 
inhabitants  expedl  it  with  as  much  anxiety 
as  the  Spaniards  look  for  the  galleons.  The  i 
agent  pays  a certain  fum  into  the  general  1 
treafury,  and  the  remainder  is  at  his  difpofal. 

The  ufes  he  makes  of  it,  confifl,  fird,  in  a 
penfion  of  three  thoufand  livres  to  the  French  ' 
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Vicar  and  his  Di/creefy  who,  by  this  means, 
procure  him  a majority  of  fuiTrages.  Second- 
ly, in  prefents  to  the  governor,  the  Mufti, 
the  Kadi,  the  Nakib,  and  other  great  officers, 
W'hofe.  credit  may  be  of  ufe  to  him.  He  has 
like  wife  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
W’hich  is  by  no  means  a trifling  expence  ; for 
he  has  his  private  interpreters,  like  a conful, 
his  table  and  Ifls  Janifaries  ; he  alone,  of  all 
the  Franks,  mounts  on  horfeback  in  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  is  attended  by  a body  of  cavalry  ; 
in  a word,  he  is,  next  to  the  Motfallam,  the 
firft  perfon  in  the  country,  and  treats  with 
the  powers  of  it,  upon  a footing  of  cqirality. 
V/e  may  fuppofe,  how^ever,  that  fo  much  re- 
fpedl  is  not  for  nothing.  A Angle  viflt  to 
Djezzar  for  the  church'  of  Nazareth,  coft  ' 
thirty  thoufand  Pataquès,  (above  Ax  thoufand 
Ave  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds).  The  Ma- 
hometans of  Jerufalein  v/ho  deAre  his  money, 
feek  his  friendffiip.  The  Chriflians  wdio 
follicit  alms  from  him,  dread  even  his  indif- 
ference. Happy  the  family  he  feleds  for  his 
Aivourites,  and  w'oc  to  the  man  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  difpleafe  him  ; for  his  hatred 
can  difplay  itfelf  either  by  open  or  indiredt 
means':  a hint  to  the  /fW/  enfures  the  badi- 
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nado,  without  the  vidlim  knowing  wiience  it 
proceeds.  So  much  power  made  him  dif- 
dain  the  cuftomary  protection  of  the  ambaf- 
fador  of  France,  and  nothing  but  Fnch  an 
affair  as  he  had  lately  with  the  Pacha  of 
Damafcus,  could  have  reminded  him  that 
this  protection  is  more  efficacious  than  twenty 
thouland  Sequins.  Ills  agents,  proud  of  his 
protection,  abufe  their  authority,  like  all  fub- 
alterns.  The  Spanifh  monks  of  Yafa  and 
Rairda,  treat  the  Chrlftians  who  depend  on 
them  with  a rigour  which  is  very  far  from 
'evaiwelicai  : they  excommunicate  them  in  the 
open  church,  abufing  them  by  name  ; they 
threaten  the  women  who  have  been  indif- 
creet  in  talking  of  them;  and  oblige  them  to 
do  public  penitence,  with  a taper  in  their 
hands  ; they  deliver  over  the  intractable  to 
the  Turks,  and  refufe  every  fuccour  to  their 
families:  in  fhort,  they  offiend  againft  the 
cuiloms  of  the  country,  and  all  decorum, 
by  vifiting  the  wives  of  the  Chriftians,  who 
ihould  only  be  feen  by  their  very  near  rela- 
tions, and  by  remaining  with  them,  without 
witneffies,  in  their  apartments,  under  pretence 
of  confelTing  them.  The  Turks  are  not 
able  to  conceive  fo  much  liberty  without 
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an  abufe  of  it.  The  Chrifl:ians>  who  are  of 
the  fame  opinion^  murmur  at  it,  but  do  no 
more.  Experience  has  taught  them  that 
the  indignation  of  the  RR.  PP.  (reverend 
fathers)  is  attended  with  di-eadful  confe- 
quences.  It  is  whifpercd,  that,  fix  or  feven 
years  ago,  they  procured  an  order  from  the 
Captain  Pacha,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Yafa  who  oppofed  them.  Fortu- 
nately the  Aga  took  upon  himfelf  to  fufpend 
the  execution,  and  to  undeceive  the  Admiral, 
but  their  animofity  has  never  ceafed  to  per- 
fecute  this  man,  by  every  kind  of  chicanery. 
Not  long  ago,  they  follicited  the  Englifh  am- 
balTador,  under  whofe  protedlion  he  has  placed 
himfelf,  to  furrender  him  to  a punifliment, 
which  in  facl  was  only  an  unjufl  revenge. 

Let  us  now  quit  thefe  details,  which,  how- 
ever, very  properly  deferibe  the  prefen t fitua- 
tion  of  this  country.  When  we  leave  Jerufalem, 
we  only  find  three  places  in  this  part  of  the 
pachalic  which  merit  attention. 

The  hrfl:  is  'Raha,  the  ancient  Jericho, 
fituated  fix  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  Jeru- 
falem,  in  a plain  fix  or  feven  leagues  long, 
by  three  wide,  around  which  are  a number  of 
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bai-ren  mountains,  that  renddi-  it  extremely 
hot.  Here  formerly  was  cultivated  the  balm 
of  Mecca.  From  the  defcription  of  the 
Hadjes,  this  is  a fhrub,  fimilar  to  the 
pomegranate-tree,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
rue:  it  bears  a pulpy  nut,  in  which  is 
contained  a kernel  that  yields  the  refinous 
juice  we  call  balm  or  baljam.  At  prefent 
there  is  not  a plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha  ^ 
but  another  fpecies  is  to  be  found  there,  called 
Zakkoun,  which  produces  a fweet  oil,  alfo 
celebrated  for  healing  wounds.  This  Zak- 
koun  refembles  a plum-tree  ; it  has  thorns 
four  inches  long,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  olive-tree,  but  narrower  and  greener,  and 
prickly  at  the  end  ; its  fruit  is  a kind  of 
acorn,  without  a calix,  under  the  bark  of 
which  is  a pulp,  and  then  a nut,  the  kernel 
of  which  gives  an  oil  that  the  Arabs  fell  verv 
dear:  this  is  the  foie  commerce  of  Raha, 
which  is  no  more  than  a ruinous  village. 

The  fécond  place  deferving  notice,  is  Bait^ 
eUlahniy  or  Bethlehem,  fo  celebrated  in  the 
.hiftory  of  Chriftianity.  This  village,  fituatcd 
two  leagues  foutli-eaO;  of  Jerufalem,  is  feated 
on  an  eminence,  in  a country  full  of  hills  and 
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vailles,  and  might  be  rendered  very  agree- 
able. The  foil  is  the  beft  in  all  thefe  dif- 
trid:s  ; fruits,  vines,  olives,  and  feiamum  fuc- 
ceed  here  extremely  well;  but,  as  is  the  cafe 
every  where  elfe,  cultivation  is  wanting. 
'I'hey  reckon  about  lix  hundred  men  in  this 
village  capable  of  bearing  arms  upon  occa- 
lion,  and  this  often  occurs,  fometimes  to  re- 
fill the  Pacha,  fometimes  to  make  war  with 
the  adjoining  villages,  and  fometimes  in  con- 
fequence  of  inteftine  diffentions.  Of  thefo 
lix  hundred  men,  about  one  hundred  are 
Latin  Chriflians,  who  have  a Vicar  depen- 
dent on  the  great  convent  of  Jerufalem. 
Formerly  their  whole  trade  confided  in  the 
manufacture  of  beads  ; but  the  reverend 
fathers  not  being  able  to  find  a fale  for  all 
they  could  furnilh,  they  have  refumed  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.  They  make  a white 
wine,  which  j ullifies  the  former  celebrity  of  the 
wines  of  Judea,  but  it  has  the  bad  property 
of  being  very  heady.  The  necefiity  of  uniting 
for  their  common  defence  prevails  over  their 
religious  differences,  and  makes  the  Chriflians 
live  here  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  Ma- 
hometans, theirfellow  citizens.  Bothareof  the 
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party  Tamani,  which,  in  oppofition  to  that 
called  Kaiji,  divides  all  Paleftine  into  two 
fadlions,  perpetually  at  variance.  The  courage 
of  thefe  peafants,  which  has  been  frequently 
tried,  has  rendered  them  formidable  through 
all  that  country. 

The  third  and  laft  place  of  note  is  Habroun, 
or  Hebron,  feven  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Beth- 
lehem; the  Arabs  have  no  other  name  for 
this  village  than  El-kalil[b)y  the  'ivell  beloved, 
which  is  the  epithet  they  ufually  apply  to  Ara- 
ham,  whofe  fepulchral  grotto  they  frill  fhew. 
Habroun  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence, 
on  which  are  fome  wretched  ruins,  the  mif- 
fliapen  remains  of  an  ancient  caille.  The 
adjacent  country  is  a f®rt  of  oblong  hollow, 
five  or  fix  leagues  in  length,  and  not  dif- 
agreeably  varie^  by  rocky  hillocks,  groves  of 
fir-trees,  fiunted  oaks,  and  a few  plantations 
of  vines  and  olive-trees.  Thefe  vineyards 
are  not  cultivated  with  a view  to  make  wine, 
the  inhabitants  being  fuch  zealous  Malio- 
metans  as  not  to  permit  any  Chriflians  to 
live  among  them  : they  are  only  of  ufe  to 

{1)  Tj'.c  K is  hereuf<.d  for  the  Spanifli  Iota. 
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procure  dried  raifins  which  are  badly  prepared, 
though  the  grapes  are  of  an  excellent  kind. 
Tlie  peafants  cultivate  cotton,  likevvifc,  which 
is  fpun  by  their  wives,  and  fold  at  Jerufalein 
and  Gaza.  They  have  alfo  foine  foap  ma- 
nufactories, the  Kali,  for  which  is  fold 
them  by  the  Bedouins,  and  a very  ancient 
glafs-houfe,  the  only  one  in  Syria.  They 
make  there  a great  quantity  of  coloured 
rings,  bracelets  for  the  wrids  and  legs,  and 
for  the  arms  above  the  elbows  (r),  befides  a 
variety  of  other  trinkets,  which  are  fent  even 
to  Condantinople.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
rnaniifaCtures,  Habroun  is  the  mod  power- 
ful village  in  all  this  quarter,  and  is  able  to 
arm  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  who  adhere 
to  the  faction  Kaili,  and  are  the  perpetual  ene- 
mies of  the  people  of  Bethlehem.  This  difcord, 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 

(c)  Thefe  rings  are  often  more  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; they  are  pafiTed  on  the  arms  of  children,  and  it 
often  happens,  as  I have  frequently  feen,  that  the  arm 
growing  bigger  than  the  ring,  a ridge  of  flefh  is  formed 
above  and  below,  fo  that  the  ring  is  buried  in  a deep 
hollow  and  cannot  be  got  ofr,  and  this  is  confidered 
as  a beauty. 
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from  the  earliefl  times  of  the  Arabs  caufes  a 
perpetual  civil  war.  The  peafants  are  in- 
celTantly  making  inroads  on  each  other’s 
lands,  defrroying  their  corn,  dourra,  fcfa- 
mum,  and  olive-trees,  and  carrying  off  their 
Iheep,  goats,  and  camels.  The  Turks,  who 
are  every  where  negligent  in  repreding  fimi- 
lar  diforders,  are  the  lefs  attentive  to  them 
•here,  fince  their  authority  is  very  precarious  ; 
the  Bedouins,  whofc  camps  occupy  the  level 
country,  are'  continually  at  open  hoflilities 
with  them,  of  which  the  peafants  avail  them- 
felves  to  refift  their  authority,  or  do  mifchief 
to  each  other,  according  to  the  blind  caprice 
of  their  ignorance,  or  the  interefl  of  the 
moment.  Hence  arifes  an  anarchy,  which  is 
Hill  more  dreadful  than  the  defpotifm  which 
prevails  elfewhere,  while  the  mutual  devaf- 
tations  of  the  contending  parties  render  the  * 
appearance  of  this  part  of  Syria  more 
wretched  than  that  of  any  other. 

Proceeding  from  Hebron  towards  the  weH, 
we  arrive,  after  five  hours-  journey,  at  fome 
eminences,  which,  on  this  fide,  form  the  laH 
branch  of  the  mountains  of  Judea.  There 
the  traveller,  wearied  with  the  rugged  coun- 

try 
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try  he  has  quitted,  views  with  pleafure  the 
vafl  plain  which  extends  beneath  his  feet, 
to  the  fea  that  lies  before  him.  This  is  the 
plain  which,  under  the  name  of  Falajtiny  or 
Paleftine,  terminates,  on  this  fide,  the  country 
of  Syria,  and  forms  the  lad:  divilion  con- 
cerning which  it  remains  for  me  to  fpeak. 
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Of  Falcflnc, 

» 

. f 1 

Palestine,  in  its  prefcnt  flate,  compre- 
hends the  ^ whole  country  included  between 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  wefl",  the  chain  of 
mountains  to  the  eafi,  and  two  lines,  one 
drawn  to  the  fouth,  by  Kan  Younes,  and  the 
other  tothenorth,  between  Kaifaria  and  the  ri- 
vulet of  Yafa.  This  whole  trad:  is  almofl  en- 
tirely a level  plain,  without  either  river  or  ri- 
vulet in  fummer,  but  watered  by  feveral  tor- 
rents in  winter.  Notwithftanding  this  drynefs 
the  foil  is  good,  and  may  even  be  termed  fertile, 
for  wdien  the  winter  rains  do  not  fail,  every 
thing  fpringS  up  in  abundance;  and  the  earth, 
which  is  black  and  fat,  retains  moiflurc 
fufheient  for  the  grow'th  of  grain  aUid  vege- 
tables during  the  fummer.  Moredourra,  feia- 
mum,  water-melons,  and  beans,  are  fown 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
They  alfo  raife  cotton,  barley,  and  wheat  ; 
but  though  the  latter  be  mod:  efleemed,  it  is 
Icfs  cultivated,  for  fear  of  too  much  inviting 
the  avarice  of  the  Turkifli  governors,  and  the 
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rapacity  of  the  Arabs.  This  country  is  in- 
deed more  frequently  plundered  than  any 
other  in  Syria,  for  being  very  proper  for 
cavalry,  and  adjacent  to  the  Defert,  it  lies  open 
to  the  Arabs,  who  are  far  from  fatisfied  with 
the  mountains:  they  have  long  difputed  it 
with  every  power  cftablifhed  in  it,  and  have 
fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  obtain  the  conceflion 
of  certain  places,  on  paying  a tribute, 
from  whence  they  infeft  the  roads,  fo  as  to 
render  it  unfafe  to  travel  from  Gaza  to  Acre. 
They  might  even  have  obtained  the  entire 
poffefiion  of  it,  had  they  known  how  to  avail 
themfelves  of  their  ftrength;  but,  divided 
among  themfelves  by  jariing  interefts,  and 
family  quarrels,  they  turn  thofe  weapons  on 
each  other  which  they  fhould  employ  againft  the 
common  enemy,  and  are  at  once  enfeebled  by 
their  difregard  of  all  good  order  and  govern- 
ment, and  impoverifhed  by  tiieir  fpirit  of  ra- 
pacity. 

Paleftine,  as  I have  faid,  is  a diftriâ:  in- 
dependent of  every  Pachalic.  Sometimes  it 
has  governors  of  its  own,  who  refide  at  Gaza 
under  the  title  of  Pachas;  but  it  is  ufually, 
as  at  prefent,  divided  Into  three  appenages, 
or  Melkana^  viz.  Yafi,  Loudd,  and  Gaza. 
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The  former  belongs  to  the  ÎValda,  or  Sultana 
Mother.  The  Captain  Pacha  has  received 
the  two  others  as  a recompenfe  for  his  fer- 
vices,  and  a reward  for  the  head  of  Daher.  He 
farms  them  to  an  Aga,  who  refides  at  Ramla, 
and  pays  him  two  hundred  and  fifteen  purfes 
for  them,  viz.  one  hundred  and  eighty  for 
Gaza  and  Ramla,  and  thirty-five  for  Loudd. 

Yafa  is  held  by  another  Aga,  who  pays  one 
hundred  and  twenty  purfes  to  the  Sultana. 
For  this  he  receives  the  whole  miri  and  poll- 
tax  of  the  town,  and  fome  adjacent  villages; 
but  the  chief  part  of  his  revenue  arifes  from 
the  cuftom-houfe,  as  he  receives  all  the  du- 
ties on  imports  and  exports.  Thefe  are  pret- 
ty confiderable,  as  it  is  at  Yafa  that  the  rice 
of  Damietta  is  landed  for  Terufalem,  and  the 
merchandize  of  a fmall  French  faeftory  at 
Ramla;  it  is  the  port  likewife  for  tlie  pil- 
grims of  the  Morea  and  Conflantinople,  and 
the  produce  of  the  coaft  of  Syria;  from  hence 
rdfo  all  the  fpun  cottons  of  Palefline,-  and  the 
commodities  exported  from  this  country,  , 
along  the  coafi,  are  flnpped.  The  forces 
this  Aga  maintains,  are  only  thirty  mufke- 
teers,  horfe  and  foot,  who  fcarcely  fuhice  as  a 
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guard  to  two  wretched  gates,  and  to  keep  off 
the  Arabs, 

As  a fea-port,  and  place  of  flrength,  Yafa 
is  nothing;  but  it  is  capable  of  becoming  one 
of  the  mod;  important  on  the  coaft,  on  ac- 
count of  two  fprings  of  frefh  water  which 
are  within  its  walls,  on  the  fea  fhore.  Thefc 
fprings  enabled  it  to  make  the  obftinate  re- 
hftance  it  did  in  the  late  wars.  The  port, 
which  is  formed  by  a pier,  and  at  prefent 
choaked  up,  might  be  cleared  out,  and  made 
to  contain  twenty  velTels  of  three  hundred 
tons  burthen  each.  Thofe  which  come  there 
. at  prefent,  are  obliged  to  caffc  anchor  at  fea, 
at  near  a league’s  diftance  from  the  fhore  ; 
where  they  are  by  no  means  fafe,  the  bottom 
being  a bank  of  rock  and  coral,  which  extends 
as  far  as  Gaza. 

Before  the  two  late  fieges,  this  was  one  of 
the  moil  agreeable  towns  on  the  coaft.  fts 
environs  were  covered  with  a foreft  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  citrons,  and  palms,  which 
here  ftrft  begin  to  bear  good  fruit  Be- 

yond it  the  country  abounds  in  olive  trees,  as 

[d)  Wc  meet  with  fome  after  halving  pa/Tcd  Acre  but 
their  fruit  ripens  with  difnculty, 

large 
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laree  as  walnut  trees  j but  the  Mamlouks 

O 

having  cut  them  all  down  for  the  pleafure 
they  take  in  deftroying,  or  to  make  fires, 
Yafa  has  lofi:  its  greatefi:  convenience  and  or- 
nament; fortunately  it  was  impoflible  to  de- 
prive it  of  the  rivulets  that  water  its  gar- 
dens, and  nourifh  the  young  fuckers,  which 
have  already  begun  to  (hoot. 

Three  leagues  to  the  caii;  of  Yafa  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Loudd,  the  ancient  Lydda,  and  Diof- 
polis.  A place  lately  ravaged  by  fire  and 
fword  would  have  precifely  the  appearance 
of  this  village.  From  the  huts  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  Serai,  or  palace  of  the  Aga,  is 
one  continued  heap  of  rubbilhi  and  ruins.  A 

k 

weekly  market,  however,  is  held  at  Loud  J,  to 
which  the  peafants  of  the  environs  bring  their 
fpun  cotton  for  fale.  The  poor  Chriftians 
who  dwell  here,  iliew,  with  great  veneration, 
the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
make  (Irangers  fit  down  on  a column,  which, 
as  they  fay,  that  Saint  once  refied  on.  • They 
point  out  the  place  where  he  preached,  where 
he  prayed,  &c.  The  whole  country  is  full 
of  fuch  traditions.  It  is  impoflible  to  (fir  a 
ftep  without  being  (hewn  the  traces  of  fome 
apoflle,  fome  martyr,  or  fome  virgin  ; but 

what 
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what  credit  can  be  due  to  thefe  traditions, 
v/hen  experience  proves  that  the  hillory  of 
Ali  Bey  and  Daher  is  already  difputed  and 
uncertain  ? 

One  third  of  a league  to  the  fouthward  or 
Loudd,  along  a road  lined  with  nopals.  Hands 
Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea.  This  town 
is  almoH  in  as  ruinous  a Hate  as  Loudd  itfelf. 
We  meet  with  nothing  but  rubbilL  within  its 
boundaries  ; the  Aga  of  Gaza  reiides  here  in 
a Serai,  the  floors  and  walls  of  which  are 
tumbling  down.  “ Why,”  faid  I,  one  day,  to 
one  of  his  Sub-Agas,  “ does  he  not  at  leaH 
“ repair  his  own  apartment  “ Yes,”  re- 
plied he,  “ but  if  another  Hiould  next  year 
“ obtain  his  place,  who  would  repay  him 
“ the  expence  ?” 

He  maintains  about  one  hundred  horfemen, 
and  as  many  Barbary  foldiers,  who  arc 
lodged  in  an  old  ChriHian  church,  the  nave 
of  which  is  ufed  as  a Hable,  and  in  an  ancient 
kan,  which  is  difputed  with  them  by  the 
fcorpions.  The  adjacent  country  is  planted 
with  lofty  olive  trees,  difpofed  in  quincunces. 
The  greateH  part  of  them  are  as  large  as  the 
walnut  trees  of  France;  but  they  are  daily  pe- 
rifliing  through  age,  the  ravages  of  con- 
tending 
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tending  fadions,  and  even  from  fecret  mif- 
chief  ; for,  in  thefe  countries,  when  a pea- 
fant  would  revenge  himfelf  of  his  enemy,  he 
comes  by  night,  and  faws  or  cuts  his  trees 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  the  wound,  whicli 
he  takes  care  to  cover,  draining  off  the  fap 
like  an  iflue,  the  olive  tree  languifhes  and 
dies.  Amid  thefe  plantations,  we  meet,  at 
every  ftep,  with  dry  wells,  ciflerns  fallen  in, 
and  vaft  vaulted  refervoirs,  which  prove  that, 
in  ancient  times,  this  town  inufl  have  been 
upwards  of  a league  and  d half  in  circum- 
ference. At  prefent  it  fcarcely  contains  two 
hundred  families.  The  little  land  which  is 
cultivated,  by  a few  of  them,  belongs  to  the 
Mufti,  and  to  two  or  three  perfons  related  to 
him.  The  reft  content  themfeives  with  fpin- 
ning  cotton,  which  is  chiefly  purchafed  by 
tvv^o  French  houfes  eftabliflied  there.  They 
are  the  laft  in  this  part  of  Syria,  there  being 
none  either  at  Jerufalem  or  Yafa.  At  Ramla 
there  is  alfo  a foap  manufactory,  which  is  al- 
moft  all  fent  into  Egypt.  I inuft  not  forget 
to  mention  that  the  Aga  built  here,  in  1784, 
the  only  windmill  i have  feen  in  Syria  or 
Egypt,  though  they  arc  laid  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally invented  in  thefe  countries.  It  was 
4 completed 
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completed  after  the  plan,  and  under  the  di- 
region,  of  a Venetian  carpenter. 

The  only  remarkable  antiquity  at  Ramla 
is  the  minoret  of  a ruined  mofque  on  the  road 
to  Yafa.  By  an  Arabic  infcription  it  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  Saif-el-din,  Sultan  of 
Egypt.  From  the  fummit,  which  is  very 
lofty,  the  eye  follows  the  whole  chain  of 
mountains,  which  begins  at  Nablous,  and 
lEirting  the  plain,  lofes  itfelf  toward  the 
foLith.  In  this  plain,  between  Ramla  and 
Gaza,  we  meet  with  a number  of  villages, 
badly  built,  of  dried  mud,  and  which,  like 
their  inhabitants,  exhibit  every  mark  of  po- 
verty and  wretchednefs.  The  houfes,  on 
a nearer  view,  are  only  fo  many  huts,  fome- 
times  detached,  at  others  ranged  in  the 
form  of  cells  around  a court-yard,  inclofed 
by  a rnttd  wall.  The  \vomen  have  there,  as 
elfewhere,  feparate  apartments.  In  winter, 
they  and  their  cattle  may  be  faid  to  live  toge- 
ther, the  part  of  the  dwelling  allotted  to 
tlicmfelves  being  only  raifed  two  feet  above 
that  in  which  they  lodge  their  beads.  The 
peafants  are  by  this  means  kept  warm,  with- 
out burning  wood  ; an  oeconom.y  indifpenli- 
bJe  in  a country  abfolutely  deditute  of  fuel. 

As 
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As  for  the  fire  neceffaiy  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes,  they  make  it  of  dung  kneaded  into 
cakes,  which  they  dry  in  the  fun,  expoling 
them  to  its  rays  on  the  w^alls  of  their  huts. 
In  fummer  their  lodging  is  more  airy,  but 
all  their  furniture  confiifs  in  a fingle  mat, 
and  a pitcher  for  drinking.  The  environs  of 
thefe  villages  are  fown  at,  the  proper  feafon, 
with  grain,  and  water  melons  ; all  the  reft  is 
a defert,  and  abandoned  to  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  feed  their  docks  on  it.  At  every 
ftep  we  meet  with  ruins  of  towers,  dun- 
geons, and  caftles  with  foffes,  and  fome- 
times  a garrifon,  confifting  of  the  lieutenant 
of  an  Aga,  and  two  or  three  Barbary  fol- 
diers,  with  nothing  but  a fhirt  and  a mufket  ; 
but  more  frequently  they  are  inhabited  by- 
jackals,  ov\''ls,  and  fcorpions. 

Among  the  inhabited  places  m.ay  be  diA 
finguhlicd  tlic  village  of  Mefmia,  four  leagues 
from  llamla,  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  which 
furniihes  a great  deal  of  fpun  cotton.  At  the 
diftance  of  a Ihort  league  to  the  eaft,  is  a de- 
tached eminence,  called  for  that  reafon  £/- 
^’cU.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Wa- 
lt idia,  one  of  the  Shaiks  of  which,  named 
Bakir,  was  allaliinated  three  years  ago  by  the 

Aga 
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Àga  of  Gaza,  at  an  entertainment  to  which 
he  had  invited  him.  On  this  hill  are  found 
many  remains  of  habitations  and  caverns, 
fuch  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  middle  ages.  This  mufi;  have 
been  at  all  times  a favourite  fituation,  from 
its  fleepnefs,  and  the  fpring  which  is  at  the 
bottom.  The  channel  through  which  it 
flows,  is  the  fame  that  lofes  itfelf  near  Afka- 
lon  (Afcalon).  To  the  eaR,  the  foil  is  rocky, 
but  covered  with  fcattered  firs,  olives,  and 
other  trees.  Bait-djibrim,  the  Betha-Ga- 
bris  of  Antiquity,  is  an  inhabited  village  not 
quite  three  quarters  of  a league  to  the  fouth- 
ward.  Seven  hours  journey  from  thence,  to- 
tvard  the  fouth-weft,  is  another  village  of  the 
Bedouins,  called  the  Hefi,  which  has  in  its 
neighbourhood  an  artificial  fquare  hill,  above 
feventy  feet  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide, 
and  two  hundred  long.  The  whole  afcent  to 
it  has  been  paved,  and  on  its  fummit  we  ftill 
find  the  remains  of  a very  idrong  citadel. 

As  we  approach  the  fea,  three  leagues  from 
Ramla,  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  is  Yabna,  the 
ancient  Jamnia.  This  village  has  nothing  re- 
markable, but  a factitious  eminence  like  that  of 
Hefi,  and  a rivulet,  the  only  one  in  thefe  diltriCts 
VoL.  II.  Z which 
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which  does  not  dry  up  in  fummer.  Its  whole 
courfe  is  not  more  than  a league  and  a half. 
Before  it  reaches  the  fea,  it  forms  a morafs  called 
Roubin,  where  the  country  people  had  begun 
a plantation  of  fugar  canes,  which  made  the 
mofl;  promiling  appearance  ; but,  after  the  fé- 
cond crop,  the  Aga  demanded  a contribution, 
which  compelled  them  to  defert  it. 

Leaving  Yabna,  we  meet  fucceffively  with 
various  ruins,  the  mod:  confiderable  of  which 
are  at  Ezdoud,  the  ancient  Azotus,  famous 
at  prefent  for  its  fcorpions.  This  town,  fo 
powerful  under  the  Philidines,  affords  no 
proofs  of  its  ancient  importance.  Three 
leagues  from  Ezdoud  is  the  village  of  El- 
Majdal,  where  they  fpin  the  fined  cottons  in 
Paledine,  which,  however,  are  very  clumfy. 
On  the  right  is  Azkalan,  whofe  deferted 
ruins  are  every  day . removing  farther  from 
the  fea,  by  which  it  formerly  was  waflied. 
This  whole  coad  is  daily  accumulating  fands, 
infomuch,  that  mod  of  the  places  which  it 
5s  known  anciently  were  fea  ports,  are  now 
four  or  five  hundred  paces  within  land;  of 
this  Gaza  is  an  example. 

Gaza,  called  by  the  Arabs  Rûzza,  with, 
a drong  guttural  pronunciation  of  the  r,  is 
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compofed  of  three  villages,  one  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cajile,  is  lituated  be- 
tween the  two  others,  on  an  inconhderable 
eminence.  This  caftle,  which  might  have 
been  ftrong  for  the  time  in  which  it  was 
built,  is  now  nothing  but  a heap  of  rubbifh. 
The  Serai  of  the  Aga,  which  makes  a part  of 
it,  is  in  as  ruinous  a Rate  as  that  of  Ramla  5 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  a mofl;  extend ve 
profpedl.  From  its  walls,  we  view  at  once 
the  fea,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
fandy  beach,  a quarter  of  a league  wide,  and 
the  country,  whofe  date  trees,  and  level  and 
naked  afped:,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  difcern,  re- 
minds us  of  Egypt  ; and,  in  fad,  in  this  lati- 
tude, the  foil  and  climate  both  appear  to  be 
truly  Arabian.  The  heats,  the  drought,  the 
winds,  and  the  dews,  are  the  fame  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  ; and  the  inhabitants  have 
the  compled:ion,  ftature,  manners,  and  ac- 
cent of  the  Egyptians,  rather  than  thofe  of 
the  Syrians. 

The  fituation  of  Gaza,  by  fitting  it  for  the 
medium  of  communication  between  thefe  two 
nations,  has  rendered  it  at  ail  times  a town  of 
fome  importance.  The  ruins  of  white  mar- 
ble fometimes  found  there,  prove  it  was  for- 
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merly  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opulence  ; nor 
was  it  unworthy  of  this  preference.  The 
black  foil  of  the  furrounding  country  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  the  gardens,  watered  by 
limpid  ftreams,  produce,  even  yet,  without 
art,  pomegranates,  oranges,  exquifite  dates, 
and  ranunculus  roots,  in  great  requeff,  even 
at  Conftantinople.  It  has,  however,  Hiared 
in  the  general  deftrudlion  ; and,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  proud  title  of  the  capital  of  Paleftine, 
it  is  no  more  than  a defencelefs  village, 
peopled  by  at  moft  only  two  thoufand  inha- 
bitants. The  manufadiure  of  cottons  is  their 
principal  fupport  ; and,  as  they  have  the  ex- 
clufive  fupply  of  the  peafants  and  Bedouins 
of  the  neighbourhood,  they  may  keep  going 
about  five  hundred  looms.  There  are  like- 
wife  two  or  three  foap  manufadturies.  The 
article  of  allies,  or  was  formerly  a con- 
liderable  commerce.  The  Bedouins,  who 
procured  thefe  allies,  by  fiinply  burning  the 
plants  of  the  defert,  fold  them  at  a reafonable 
rate  ; but  fince  the  Aga  has  monopolized  this 
eommodity,  the  Arabs,  compelled  to  part 
with  it  at  his  price,  are  no  longer  anxious  to 
colledl  it  ; and  the  inhabitants,  confiraiiied  to 
purchafe  at  his  pleafure,  neglect  making  foap. 
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Thefe  allies,  however,  are  an  obje6l  worthy  of 
attention,  from  the  quantity  of  alkali  they 
contain. 

A branch  of  commerce  more  advantap-eous 

o 

to  the  people  of  Gaza,  is  furnifhed  by  the  ca- 
ravans which  pafs  and  repafs  between  Egypt 
and  Syria.  The  proviiions  they  are  obliged 
to  take  for  their  four  days  journey  in  the  de- 
fert  produce  a confiderable  demand  for  their 
flour,  oils,  dates,  and  other  neceflkries. 
Sometimes  they  correfpond  with  Suez,  on 
the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  Djedda  fleet, 
as  they  are  able  to  reach  that  place  in 
three  long  days  journey.  They  fit  out,  like- 
wife,  every  year,  a great  caravan,  which  goes 
to  meet  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca,  and  conveys 
to  them  the  convoy  or  Djerda  of  Palefiine, 
and  fupplies  of  various  kinds^  with  different 
refrefhments.  They  meet  them  at  Maon, 
four  days  journey  to  the  fouth-fouth-eafl;  of 
Gaza,  and  one  day’s  journey  to  the  north  of 
Akaba,  on  the  road  to  Damafeus.  They  alfo 
purchafe  the  plunder  of  the  Bedouins  ; an 
article  which  would  be  a Peru  to  them,  w^ere 
thefe  accidents  more  frequent.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afeertain  the  profits  they  made  by  the 
plunder  of  the  great  caravan  in  1757.  Two- 
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thirds  of  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  camel 
loads,  of  which  the  Hadj,  or  caravan  of  pil- 
grims, was  compofed,  were  brought  to  Gaza. 
The  ignorant  and  familhed  Bedouins,  who 
know  no  value  in  the  fineft  fluffs,  but  as 
they  ferve  to  cover  them,  fold  their  caflimire, 
fliawls,  callicoes,  muflins,  firfakes,  Perhan 
fluffs,  coffee,  and  gums,  for  a few  piaflres. 
We  may  judge  from  the  following  flory,  of 
the  ignorance  and  /implicity  of  tbefe  inhabi- 
tants of  the  deferts.  A Bedouin  of  Anaza 
having  found,  amongfl  his  booty,  feveral 
bags  of  fine  pearls  took  them  for  doura,  and 
had  them  boiled  to  eat  them  ; but  feeing  that 
they  did  not  foften,  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  them  away,  when  an  inhabitant  of 
Gaza  gave  him  in  exchange  for  them  a red 
bonnet  of  Faz.  A fimilar  incident  happened 
in  1779,  at  the  time  of  the  pillage  of  the  cara- 
van which  M.  de  St.  Germain  accompanied; 
and  but  the  other  day,  in  1784,  the  caravan  of 
Barbary,  confilling  of  upwards  of  three  thou- 
fand camels,  was  likewife  pillaged,  and  the 
quantity  of  coffee  difperfed  by  the  Bedouins 
throughout  Palefline,  was  fo  great,  as  to 
caufe  the  price  of  that  article  to  fall  fuddenly 
to  one  half  of  what  it  was  before;  and  it 
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would  have  fallen  ftill  more,  had  not  the 
Aga  prohibited  the  fale  of  it,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  Bedouins  to  deliver  it  all  into  his 
hands,  A monopoly  of  this  -fort  in  the  af- 
fair of  1779,  produced  him  more  than  eighty 
thoufand  piaftres.  One  year  with  another, 
adding  thefe  cafualties  to  his  other  extor- 
tions, to  the  miri,  the  cuftoms,  the  twelve 
hundred  camel  loads,  which  he  purloins  from 
the  three,  thoufand  he  fliould  furnifli  for  the 
Mecca  convoy,  he  raifes,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, a revenue  full  double  the  hundred  and 
eighty  purfes  he  pays  for  his  farm. 

Beyond  Gaza  there  are  only  defer ts.  It 
mud;  not,  however,  be  underflood,  that  the 
country  becomes  fuddenly  uninhabitable;  we 
flill  continue,  for  a day’s  journey,  along  the 
fea  coafl,  to  meet  wnth  fome  cultivated  fpots 
and  villages.  Such  is  Kan-younes,  a fort  of 
caille,  in  which  the  Mamlouks  keep  a garri- 
fon  of  twelve  men.  Such  alfo  is  El-Arifli, 
the  laft  fpot  where  water,  which  can  be  drank, 
is  to  be  found,  until  you  arrive  at  Salahia  in 
Egypt.  El-Arifh  is  three  quarters  of  a league 
from  the  fea,  in  a fandy  country,  as  is  all 
that  coafl.  Returning  to  the  defert,  by  the 
eafl,  we  meet  with  other  ftrips  of  cultivable 
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land,  as  f;;r  as  the  road  to  Mecca.  Thefe  are 
little  vallies,  where  a few  peafants  have  been 
tempted  to  fettle  by  the  waters,  which  col- 
led at  the  time  of  the  winter  rains,  and  by 
fome  wells.  They  cultivate  palm-trees 
and  doura,  under  the  protedion,  or  rather 
expofed  to  the  rapine,  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe 
peafants,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
are  half  favages,  and  more  ignorant  and 
wretched  than  the  Bedouins  themfelves.  In- 
capable of  leaving  the  foil  they  cultivate, 
they  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  lofing  the  fruit 
of  their  labours.  No  fooner  have  they  ga- 
thered in  their  harveft,  than  they  haflen  to 
fecret  it  in  private  places,  and  retire  among 
the  rocks  which  border  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
This  country  has  not  been  vilited  by  any  tra- 
veller, but  it  well  merits  fuch  an  attention  ; 
for,  from  the  reports  of  the  Arabs  of  Bakir, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  who  frequently 
go  to  Maan,  and  Karak  on  the  road  of  the 
pilgrims,  there  is,  to  the  fouth-eafl  of  the  lake 
Afphaltites,  within  three  days  journey,  up- 
wards of  thirty  ruined  towns,  abfolutely  de- 
ferted.  Several  of  them  have  large  edifices, 
with  columns  which  may  have  belonged  to 
ancient  temple‘s,  or  at  leafl  to  Greek  churches. 
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The  Arabs  fometimes  make  ufe  of  them  to 
fold  their  cattle  in  ; but  in  general  avoid 
them,  on  account  of  the  enormous  fcoruions 
with  which  they  fwarm.  We  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed  at  thefe  traces  of  ancient  population, 
when  we  recoiled:  that  this  was  the  country 
of  the  Nabatheans,  the  moR  powerful  of  the 
Arabs  ; and  of  the  Idumeans,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem,  were  al- 
mofl  as  numerous  as  the  Jew's,  as  appears 
from  Jofephus,  who  informs  us,  that  on  the 
iirft  rumour  of  the  march  of  Titus  againfl: 
Jerufalem,  thirty  thoufand  Idumeans  inftantly 
aflembled,  and  threw  themfelves  into  that 
city  for  its  defence.  It  appears  that,  befides 
the  advantage  of  being  under  a tolerably 
good  government,  thefe  diflridts  enjoyed  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia 
and  India,  which  increafed  their  indufiry  and 
population.  We  know  that,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Solomon,  the  cities  of  Atjioum-- 
Gader  (Efion-Geber),  and  Ailah  (Eloth) 
Vv'ere  highly  frequented  marts.  Thefe  towns 
were  fituated  on  the  adjacent  gulph  of  the  ' 
Red  Sea,  where  we  flill  find  the  latter  yet 
retaining  its  name,  and  perhaps  the  former  in 
that  of  El-Akahciy  or  the  End  (of  the  Sea). 
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Thefe  two  places  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Be- 
douins, who,  being  defdtute  of  a navy  and 
commerce,  do  not  inhabit  them.  But  the 
pilgrims  of  Cairo  report  that  there  is  at  El- 
Akaba  a wretched  fort,  with  a Turki/h  gar- 
rifon,  and  good  water;  an  advantage  truly 
valuable  in  thefe  countries.  The  Idumeans, 
from  whom  the  Jews  only  took  their  ports  at 
intervals,  muft  have  found  in  them  a great 
fource  of  wealth  and  population.  It  even 
appears,  that  they  rivalled  the  Tyrians,  who 
alfo  poilefied  a town,  the  name  of  which  is 
unknown,  on  the  coaft  of  Hedjaz,  in  the  de- 
fertof  Tih,  and  the  city  of  Faran,  and  with- 
out doubt  El-Tor,  which  ferved  it  by  way 
of  Port.  From  this  place  the  caravans  might 
reach  Paleftine  and  Judea  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
This  route,  which  is  longer  than  that  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  is  infinitely  Ihorter  than  that 
from  Aleppo  to  Baflbra,  which  requires  five 
and  thirty  or  forty  days,  and  poflibly  in  the 
nrefent  ftate  of  thin9;s  would  be  the  bell, 
if  the  paiTage  by  Egypt  fliould  remain  entire- 
ly fliut  up.  Nothing  more  v/ould  be  ncccf- 
fary,  than  to  make  an  agreement  with  tlie 
Arabs,  treaties  witli  whom  are  infinitely  moie 
fecure  than  with  tlie  Mamlouks. 
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The  Defert  of  Tih,  which  I have  juft 
mentioned,  is  that  into  which  Mofes  con- 
dueled  the  Jews,  and  kept  them  for  a whole 
generation,  to  initiate  them  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  transform  a multitude  of  fliep- 
herds  into  a nation  of  conquerors.  The 
name  El-Tih  feems  to  have  a reference  to 
their  hiftory,  as  it  lignifies  the  Country  of 
Wandering;  but  we  muft  not  imagine  this 
to  be  in  confequence  of  tradition,  fince  the 
prefent  inhabitants  are  foreigners,  and  men 
in  all  countries  find  it  difficult  to  recur  even 
to  their  grandfathers  ; it  is  from  reading  the 
Hebrew  books  and  the  Koran,  that  the  name 
of  El- tih  has  been  given  this  tradl  by  the 
Arabs  ; they  alfo  call  it  Barr-el-toiir-Sina^ 
which  lignifies  Country  of  Mount  Sinai. 

This  defert,  which  is  the  boundary  of  Syria 
to  the  fouth,  extends  itfelf  in  the  form  of  a 
peninfula  between  the  two  gulphs  of  the  Red 
Sea;  that  of  Suez  to  the  weft,  and  that  of  El- 
Akaba  to  the  eaft.  Its  breadth  is  ordinarily 
thirty  leagues,  and  its  length  feventy.  This 
great  fpace  is  almoft  wholly  occupied  by  bar- 
ren mountains  w'hich  join  thole  of  Syria,  on 
the  north,  and,  like  them,  conlift  of  calcareous 
ftone:  but  as  we  advance  to  the  fouthward. 
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they  become  granitous,  and  Sinai  and  Horeb 
are  only  enormous  malfes  of  that  ftone. 
Hence  it  was  the  ancients  called  this  country 
Arabia  Petrea.  The  foil  in  general  is  a dry 
gravel,  producing  nothing  but  thorny  acacias, 
tamarilks,  firs,  and  a few  fcattered  fhrubs. 
Springs  of  water  are  very  rare,  and  thofe  few 
are  fornetimes  fulphureous,  and  Phermal,  as 
at  Ilammam-Faraoiin,  at  others  brackifh 
and  difagreeable,  as  at  El  Naba  oppofite  Suez; 
this  falinc  quality  prevails  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  are  mines  of  folTil  fait  in 
the  northern  parts.  In  fome  of  the  vallies, 
however,  the  foil  becoming  better,  as  it  is 
formed  of  the  earth  wafiied  from  the  rocks, 
is  cultivable  after  the  winter  rains,  and  may 
almofi;  be  filed  fertile.  Such  is  the  vale  of 
Djirandel,  in  which  there  are  even  groves  of 
trees.  Such  alfo  is  the  vale  of  Fa  ran-,  in 
'which  the  Bedouins  fay  there  are  ruins,  wdiich 
can  be  no  other  than  thofe  of  the  ancient 
city  of  that  name.  In  former  times  every 
advantage  was  made  of  this  country  that 
could  be  obtained  from  it  (c),  but  at  prefent, 

(^)  M.  Niebur  difeovered,  on  a mountain,  fome  tombs 
V'ith  hieroglyphics,  -which  may  induce  us  to  believe  the 
Egyptians  had  made  fcttlcments  in  thel'e  countries. 
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abandoned  to  nature,  or  rather  to  barbarilm, 
it  produces  nothing  but  wild  herbs.  Yet, 
with  fuch  fcanty  proviiion,  this  Defert  fub- 
fifts  three  tribes  of  Bedouins,  conhlling  of 
about  five  or  fix  thoufand  Arabs,  difperfed  in 
various  parts.  They  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Ta-wara,  or  Arabs  of  Tor,  the  beft 
known  and  moll  frequented  place  in  the 
country.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eafiern  fide  of 
the  branch  of  Suez,  in  a fandy  and  low 
ground,  as  is  all  this  coafi.  Its  whole  merit 
confifts  in  a pretty  good  road  for  firipping, 
and  water  which  may  be  drank  ; the  Arabs 
alfo  bring  fome  thither  from  Sinai,  which  is 
really  good.  The  fiiips.of  Suez  lay  in  their 
provifions  here  when  they  fail  to  Djedda. 
There  is  nothing  further  to  notice  except 
that  we  find  here  a few  palm-trees,  the  ruins 
of  a wretched  fort  without  a garrifon,  a 
final!  Greek  convent,  and  fome  huts  of  poor 
Arabs,  who  live  on  filh,  and  ferve  as  failors 
for  wages.  There  are  alfo,  to  the  fouthward, 
two  fmall  villages  of  Greeks,  who,  are  equally 
poor  and  miferable.  As  for  the  fubfifience 
of  the  three  tribes,  it  is  derived  from  their 
goats,  camels,  fome  acacia  gums  fold  in 
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Egypt,  and  their  robberies  on  the  roads  of 
Suez,  Gaza,  and  Mecca. 

Thefe  Arabs  have  no  mares,  like  the  other 
tribes,  or  at  lead;  they  bring  up  very  few; 
but  they  fupply  the  want  of  them  by  a fort 
of  camel,  which  they  call  Hedjma.  This 
animal  is  of  the  fame  fhaps  with  the  com- 
mon camel,  with  this  difference,  that  he  is 
made  much  more  flender,  and  moves  quicker. 
The  ordinary  camel  only  goes  a foot  pace, 
and  meafures  his  fleps  fo  flowly,  that  he 
hardly  advances  thirty-fx  hundred  yards  an 
hour;  the  Hadjina,  on  the  contrar}',  trots  at 
pleafure,  and,  from  the  length  of  his  paces, 
eafily  goes  two  leagues  an  hour.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  animal  is  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue this  pace  thirty  or  forty  hours  fuccef- 
flvely,  almoft  without  reft,  and  without 
eating  or  drinking  : he  is  made  ufe  of  by 
couriers,  and  for  long  journeys  which  require 
expedition  ; if  he  lias  once  got  the  dart  by 
four  hours,  the  fwifted:  Arabian  mare  never 
can  overtake  him  ; but  one  muft  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  motion  of  this  animal;  his  jolts 
foon  day  the  dcin,  and  difable  tlie  bed: 
rider,  in  fpite  of  the  ciidiions  with  which 
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they  fluff  the  faddle.  All  that  we  have 
heard  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  dromedary,  may 
be  applied  to  this  animal.  He  has  however 
only  one  bunch  ; nor  do  I recolleâ:,  out  of  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  camels,  I may 
have  feen  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  ever  to  have 
obferved  a fingle  one  with  two. 

But  the  mofl  confiderable  profits  of  the 
Bedouins  of  Tor  arife  from  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai.\ 
The  fchifmatics  have  fo  much  faith  in  the 
relics  of  faint  Catharine,  which  they  fay  are 
depofited  there,  that  they  doubt  of  their  fal- 
vation  if  they  have  not  vifited  them  at  leafl 
once  in  their  lives.  They  repair  thither  even 
as  far  as  from  the  Morea,  and  Conflantino- 
pie.  The  rendezvous  is  at  Cairo,  where  the 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai  have  correfpondents, 
who  treat  with  the  Arabs  for  a convoy.  The 
ordinary  price  is  tv/enty-eight  pataquès,  (fix 
pounds  two  and  fix-pence)  each  paffenger, 
exclufive  of  provifions.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  convent,  the  Greeks  perform  their  de- 
votions, vi(it  the  church,  kifs  the  relics  and 
images,  mount  on  their  knees  more  than  one 
hundred  fleps  of  the  hill  of  Mofes,  and  con- 
clude by  making  an  offering,  the  value  of 
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whicli  is  not  fixed,  but  rarely  amounts  to  lels 
than  fifty  pataquès  (/). 

Except  at  the  time  of  thefe  vifitations, 
which  only  take  place  once  a year,  this  con- 
vent is  the  mofi;  defert  and  favage  abode  in 
nature.  The  adjacent  country  is  nothing  but 
a pile  of  rugged  and  naked  rocks.  Mount 
Sinai,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  feated,  is  a 
peak  of  granite  which  feems  to  overwhelm 
it.  The  houfe  is  a fort  of  fquare  prifon, 
whofe  lofty  walls  have  only  one  win- 
dow, which,  though  very  high  up,  fervea 
like  wife  by  way  of  door;  for,  to  enter  this 
convent,  you  mufi;  get  into  a baflcet,  which 
the  monks  leave  fufpended  at  the  window, 
and  occafionally  hoift  up  with  ropes.  This 
precaution  arifes  from  their  fear  of  the  Arabs, 
who  might  force  the  convent  if  the  ufual 
entrance  was  by  a door  : they  never  open  tlie 

[f]  To  thefe  pilgrims  we  mufl:  attribute  the  infcriptions 
and  clumfy  figures  of  afles,  camels,  he.  engraven  on  thefe 
rocks,  which  have  from  thence  acquired  tlie  name  of 
Djebel  Mokattabj  or  Written  Mountain.  Mr.  Worthy 
Mountague.^  who  travelled  a great  deal  in  thefe  countries, 
and  carefully  examined  thefe  infcriptions,  is  of  this  opinion. 
M.  Coiir  de  Gebe/in^  autlror  of  Lc  Monde  Prhintif^  has  loft 
his  labour,  in  endeavouring  to  difeover  feme  invfterious 
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only  one  there  is,  except  on  a vifit  from  the 
bifhop,  at  all  other  times  it  is  kept  clofely 
Ihut.  This  vilitation  fliould  take  place  every 
' two  or  three  years  ; but,  as  it  neceffarily  oc^ 
calions  a confiderable  contribution  for  the 
Arabs,  the, monks  evade  it  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  They  do  not,  however,  fo  ealily  efcape 
the  daily  diflribution  of  a certain  quantity 
of  provifions  5 and  the  quarrels  which  arife, 
on  this  fubjed:,  frequently  draw  on  them  a 
fliower  of  flones,  and  even  mufket-fliot  from 
the  difcontented  Bedouins.  They  never  flir 
into  the  country,  but,  by  dint  of  labour,  have 
made  a garden,  on  the  rocks,  with  earth  they 
have  brought  thither,  which  ferves  them  to 
walk  in.  They  cultivate  excellent  fruit  there, 
fuch  as  grapes,  figs,  and  efpecially  pears,  of 
which  they  make  prefents,  and  which  are 
highly  efieemed  at  Cairo,  where  they  have  no 
fuch  fruit.  Their  domefiiic  life  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Maronites  of 
Lebanon,  that  is,  it  is  entirely  devoted  to 
ufeful  works,  or  to  religious  duties.  But 
the  Monks  of  Lebanon  enjoy  the  ineftimable 
advantage  of  liberty  and  fecurity,  which 
is  not  pofiefied  by  thofe  of  Sinai.  In  other 
refpeds,  this  confined  and  melancholy  ftate 
V o L.  II.  A a of 
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of  exigence  is  that  of  all  the  monks,  in  the 
country  of  the  Turks.  Thus  live  the  Greeks 
of  Mar- Simeon  to  the  north  of  Aleppo,  and 
of  Mar-Saba  on  the  Dead-fea;  this  alfo  is 
the  life  of  the  Copts  in  the  convents  of  the 
defert  of  Saint  Macarius,  and  in  that  of  Saint 
Anthony.  Every  where  their  convents  are 
prifons,  with  no  other  light  than  a window 
by  which  they  receive  their  victuals  ; and 
every  where  are  they  built  in  difmal  places, 
deftitute  of  whatever  can  give  pleafure,  and 
where  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  rocks  and 
ftones,  without  either  grafs  or  mofs,  and  yet 
they  are  full  of  monks.  There  are  fifty  at 
Sinai,  five  and  twenty  at  Mar  Saba,  and  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  in  the  two  Deferts 
of  Egypt.  I one  day  enquired  the  reafon  of 
this,  in  a converfation  with  one  of  the 
fuperiors  of  Mar-hanna,  and  aiked  him, 
“ What  could  induce  men  to  engage  in  a 
“ mode  of  life  fo  truly  miferable  ?”  “ What,’’ 
faidhe,  are  not  you  aChriftian?  Is  not  this 
the  path  which  leads  to  heaven  ?” — “ But,” 
replied  I,  “ we  may  alfo  obtain  falvation 
“ without  renouncing  the  world;  (and  be- 
“ tween  ourfelves,  father,)  I do  not  perceive 
that  the  monks,  though  they  are  pious, 
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poflefs  that  ancient  fervour  which  through- 
‘ out  life,  kept  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  hour 
‘ of  death.”  “ It  is  true,”  faid  he,  “ wc 
‘ have  no  longer  the  aufterity  of  the  ancient 
‘ Anchorites,  and  in  reality  this  is  one  rea- 
‘ fon  why  our  convents  are  fo  full.  You 
‘ who  come  from  a country  where  men  live 
‘ in  fecurity  and  abundance,  may  confiderour 
‘ life  as  an  infupportable  felf-denial,  and  our 
‘ retreat  from  the  world  as  a facrifice.  But, 
‘ in  the  fituation  of  this  country,  perhaps, 
‘ the  cafe  is  different.  What  can  we  do  ? 
‘ Turn  merchants  ! We  fhould  then  be  over- 
‘ whelmed  with  the  cares  of  bufinefs  and 
‘ our  families,  and,  after  having  worked  hard 
‘ for  thirty  years,  comes  the  Aga,  the 

* Pacha,  or  the  Cadi  ; wc  are  brought  to 

* trial  without  even  the  fhadow  of  a crime  ^ 
‘ witneffes  are  fuborned  to  accufe  us  3 wc 
^ are  baftinadoed,  plundered,  and  turned 
‘ into  the  world  as  naked  as  the  firfi;  day 
‘ we  entered  it.  As  for  the  peafant,  his 
‘ cafe  is  fiill  worfe,  the  Aga  opprefles  him, 
‘ the  foldier  pillages  him,  and  the  Arabs 
‘ rob  him.  Shall  we  become  foldiers  ? the 
‘ profefiion  is  laborious  and  dangerous,  and 
‘ how  it  will  end  not  very  certain.  It  may 
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“ feem  hard  perhaps  to  fliut  ourfelves  up 
“ in  a convent  -,  but,  at  lead:,  we  live  therein 
**  peace,  and,  though  in  a flate  of  habitual 
**  abflinence  and  poverty,  we  perhaps  polfefs 
“ and  enjoy  more  than  we  fliould  if  we  had 
“ continued  in  the  world.  Obferve  the 
**  htnation  of  the  peafants,  and  look  at  ours. 
**  We  poflefs  every  thing  they  have,  and  even 
“ what  they  have  not  3 we  are  better  clad, 
and  better  fed  -,  we  drink  wine  and  coffee  : 
“ and  who  are  our  monks  but  the  children 
of  peafants?  You  talk  of  the  Copts  of 
“ Saint  Macarius  and  Saint  Anthony  ! Be 
allured  their  condition  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  Bedouins  and  Fellahs  who  fur- 
**  round  them.” 

I own  I was  aftonifhed  at  fo  much  frank- 
jiefs,  and  juft  reafoning  ; but  I felt,  more 
forcibly  than  ever,  that  the  human  heart 
is  moved  by  the  lame  fprings,  in  every  htua- 
tion.  The  defireof  happinefs  is  every  where 
the  motive,  whether  fought  in  hope  or  ad:ual 
enjoyment,  and  there  is  always  the  moft  to 
gain  in  the  part  which  it  adopts.  The  dif- 
courfe  of  this  monk  may  fuggeft  many  other 
reflexions,  and  fliew  how  far  the  fpirit  of 
retirement  from  the  world  is  conne(fted  with 

the 
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theftateof  any  govemment;  from  what  caufes 
and  under  what  circumftances  it  muft  origi- 
nate, be  predominant,  decline,  ècc.  But  I 
ihall  now  conclude  this  geographical  view  of 
Syria,  and  refume,  in  a few  words,  what  I 
have  faid  of  its  revenues  and  forces,  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  form  a compleat  idea  of  its 
political  Idate. 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 
'Political  fiate  of  Syria  refumed, 

Sy  R I A may  be  confidered  as  a country 
compofed  of  three  long  ftrips  of  land  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  : one  of  thefe,  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean,  is  a warm,  humid  valley, 
the  healthinefs  of  which  is  doubtful,  but 
which  is  extremely  fertile  ; the  other,  which 
is  the  frontier  of  this,  is  a mountainous  and 
rude  foil,  enjoying  a more  falubrious  tempera- 
ture ; the  third,  which  lies  behind  the  moun- 
tains to  the  eaft,  combines  the  drynefs  of  the 
latter  with  the  warmth  of  the  former.  We 
have  feen  by  what  a happy  combination  of 
the  properties  of  climate  and  foil  this  pro- 
vince unites  in  a fmall  compafs  the  advan- 
tages and  productions  of  different  zones,  in- 
fomuch,  that  nature  feems  to  have  defigned 
it  for  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  habitations 
of  this  continent.  It  may  be  reproached, 
however,  like  almoft  all  hot  countries,  with 
wanting  that  frefli  and  animated  verdure 
which  almoft  perpetually  adorns  our  fields; 
we  fee  there  none  of  that  gay  carpeting  of 
grafs  and  flowers  which  decorate  the  mea- 
dows 
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dows  of  Normandy  and  Flanders,  nor  thofe 
clumps  of  beautiful  trees  which  give  fuch 
richnefs  and  animation  to  the  landfcapes  of 
Burgundy  and  Brittany,  As  in  Provence,  the 
land  of  Syria  has  almoft  always  a dufly  af- 
pedl,  which  is  only  enlivened  here  and  there 
by  firs,  mulberry-trees,  and  vineyards.  This 
deficiency  is  lefs  the  fault  of  nature,  poffibly, 
than  that  of  art  ; had  not  thefe  countries  been 
ravaged  by  the  hand  of  man,  they  might  per- 
haps at  this  day  have  been  fhaded  with 
forefts.  Thus  much  is  certain,  and  it  is 
the  advantage  of  hot  over  cold  countries, 
that  in  the  former,  wherever  there  is  water, 
vegetation  may  be  perpetually  maintained  and 
made  to  produce  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion 
of  fruits  to  flowers,  and  flowers  to  fruits.  In 
cold,  nay  even  in  temperate  climates,  on 
the  contrary,  nature  benumbed  for  feveral 
months,  lofes  in  a fterile  flumber  the  third 
part,  or  even  half  the  year.  The  foil  which 
has  produced  grain,  has  not  time,  before  the 
decline  of  the  fummer  heat,  to  mature  vege- 
tables ; a fécond  crop  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  the  hufbandman  fees  himfelf  condemned 
to  a long  and  fatal  repofe.  Syria,  as  we  have 
feen,  is  exempt  from  thefe  inconveniences; 
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if  therefore  it  fo  happens,  that  its  producflions 
do  not  correfpond  with  its  natural  advantages,, 
this  is  lefs  owing  to  its  phylical  than  political 
flate.  To  fix  our  ideas  on  this  head,  let  us 
refume,  in  a few  words,  what  we  have  already 
explained  in  detail  of  the  revenues,  forces,  and 
population  of  the  province. 

From  the  date  of  the  contributions  of  each 
pachalic,  it  appears,  that  the  annual  fum 
paid  by  Syria  into  the  Kafnay  or  Treafury  of 
the  Sultan,  amounts  to  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  forty-fivepurfes,  viz. 

For  Aleppo  - - 800  Purfes 

Tripoli  - 750 

Damafcus  - . 45 

Acre  - - 750 

Paleftinc  - — 


Total  2345 

Which,  are  equal  to  2,931,250  livres, 
(t22,i35;r.  8r.  4(/.) 

To  this  fummufi:  be  added,  firfl,  the  cafual 
inl^ritance  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Pachas,  and 
of  individuals,  which  may  be  eftimated  at 
one  thoufand  purfes,  annually  ; fecondly,  the 
poll  tax  paid  by  the  Chriftians,  called 
4 Karadjiy 
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Karadjiy  which  is  almofl;  every  where  dif- 
tin(5t  from  the  other  taxes,  and  is  accounts 
able  directly  to  the  Kafna.  This  capitation 
does  not  take  place  in  the  countries  which 
are  fub-let,  as  thofe  of  the  Maronites  and 
Druzes,  but  is  confined  to  the  Rayas^  or  im- 
mediate fubjedls.  The  Capitation  tickets  arc 
from  three  and  five,  to  eleven  piafters  a head^ 
It  is  difficult  to  eflimate  the  total  produce, 
but  allowing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
to  pay  the  tax,  at  the  mean  rate  of  fix  piafters, 
we  have  the  fum  of  2,250,000  livres  ; and 
we  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  com- 
pute the  total  of  the  Sultan’s  revenue  from 
Syria  to  be  7,500,000  livres,  (312,500^.) 

Let  us  now  eftimate  what  the  country 
produces  to  thofe  who  farm  it,  and  we  ftiall 
have 

« 

For  Aleppo  - 2,000  Purfes 


Tripoli 

2,000 

Damafcus 

10,000 

Acre  - 

10,000 

Paleftine 

6oq 

Total 

24,600 

Which 
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Which  make  30,7 50,000  livres,  (1,281,250/.) 
This  fum  muft  be  confidered  as  the  leaft  we 
can  allow  for  the  produce  of  Syria,  the  profits 
of  the  Sub-Farms,  fuch  as  the  countries  of 
the  Druzes,  the  Maronites,  the  Anfarians,  &c. 
not  being  included. 

The  military  eftablifhment  is  by  no  means 
proportionable  to  what  in  Europe  we  fliould 
cxped:  from  fuch  a revenue  ; all  the  troops  of 
the  Pachas 'united  cannot  amount  to  more 
tlian  5,700  men,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
viz. 


^ For  Aleppo  - 

Cavalry, 

600 

Natives  of 
Barbarys 
500 

Tripoli 

500 

200 

Acre 

1,000 

. - 900 

Damafeus 

1,000 

600 

Palefline  - 

300 

~ 100 

Total 

3,400 

2,300 

The  confiant  forces  of  the  country  then  con- 
fiflin  three  thoufandfour  hundred  cavalry,  and 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  Barbary  infantry. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  thefe 


are 
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are  joined  by  the  Janifaries,  and  that  the 
Pachas  enllft  vagabond  volunteers  from  every 
quarter,  which  form  thofe  fudden  armies  we 
have  feen  collected  in  the  wars  of  Daher  and 
Ali  Bey  : but  the  fketch  I have  given  of  the 
military  ikill  of  thefe  armies,  and  the  dif- 
cipline  of  fuch  troops,  may  convince  us,  that 
Syria  is  ftill  worfe  defended  than  Egypt.  We 
muft,  however,  allow  the  Turkifh  foldiers 
two  ineflimable  good  qualities  ; a frugality 
which  enables  them  to  lubfift  in  the  mod;  ex- 
haufted  country,  and  a bodily  health  capable 
of  enduring  the  greated:  fatigues.  is  the 

effedt  of  the  harddiips  to  which  they  are 
inured,  by  their  manner  of  living.  Continually 
on  horfeback,  and  in  the  field,  lying  on  the 
earth,  and  deeping  in  the  open  air,  they  do 
not  experience  that  contrad;  between  the  luxu- 
rious life  of  cities,  and  the  fatigue  of  camps, 
which  is  fo  fatal  to  the  foldiers  of  polilhed 
nations. 

Syria  and  Egypt,  compared  with  rcfpedt 
to  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  at- 
tacked or  defended,  differ  almod:  in  every 
point.  Egypt  is  protected  from  a foreign 
enemy  on  the  land,  fide  by  her  delerts, 
j;nd  pn  that  of  the  fea,  by  her  dangerous 
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coaft.  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  is  open  on  the 
fide  of  the  continent  by  the  Diarbckar,  and 
cxpofed  alfo  on  that  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
a coafl  every  where  accefhble.  • It  is  eafy  to 
make  a defeent  in  Syria,  hut  very  difficult  to 
land  in  Egypt  : Egypt  once  invaded  is  con- 
quered ; Syria  may  refill  ; Egypt  when  con- 
quered is  extremely  difficult  to  keep,  and 
cafilyloft;  Syria  is  fo  eafily  defended,  it  is- 
impoffiible  it  lliould  be  loll.  Lefs  fkill  is 
neceffiary  to  conquer  one,  than  to  preferve  the 
other.  The  reafon  is,  that  Egypt  being  a 
country  of  plains,  war  there  makes  a rapid 
progrefs  ^ every  movement  brings  on  a battle, 
and  every  battle  is  decifive  ; Syria,  on  the 
contrary,  being  a mountainous  country,  war 
there  mull  be  a war  of  polls,  and  every  lofs 
may  be  repaired. 

The  fubjedt  of  population,  which  remains 
to  be  difculTed,  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
than  the  two  preceding  ones.  Calculations 
of  this  kind  can  only  be  made  from  analogies 
always  liably  to  error.  The  bell  way  will 
be  to  compute  from  two  extremes,  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  which  is  pretty  well  known. 
The  part  of  the  country  which  is  bell  peo- 
pled. 
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pled,  is  that  of  the  Maronites  and  Druzes, 
and  gives  nine  hundred  inhabitants  for  each 
fquare  league,  which  computation  will  alfo 
^erve  for  the  countries  of  Nablous,  Hafbsya, 
Adjaloun,  the  territory^ofDamafciis,  andfome 
other  places.  The  other,  which  is  the  leaft 
populous,  is  that  of  Aleppo,  which  gives 
from  three  hundred  and  eighty  to  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants  to  each  fquare  league,  which 
eflimation  will  fuit  the  greater  part  of  Syria. 
Calculating  f'om  thefe  materials  by  a method 
too  tedious  to  explain  here,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  total  population  of  Syria  may  be 
eftimatcd  at  2,305,000  fouls,  viz. 


the  Pachalic  of  Aleppo  . - 

320,000 

that  of  Tripoli,  not  includ- 

ing  the  Kefraouan 

200,000 

the  Kefraouan 

115,000  • 

the  country  of  the  Druzes 

1 20,000 

the  Pachalic  of  Acre 

300,000 

Paleftine  _ - « 

50,000 

the  Pachalic  of  Damalcus 

1,200,000 

Total 

2,305,000 

Let 
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Let  US  Lippofe  two  millions  and  a half, 
and  fince  Syria  contains  about  five  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fquare  leagues,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  length,  and 
thirty-five  in  breadth,  we  fhall  have  upon 
an  average  four  hundred  and  feventy-fix  in- 
habitants for  every  fquare  league.  So  feeble 
a population  in  fo  excellent  a country, 
may  well  excite  our  aflonifhment,  but  this 
will  be  ftill  encreafed  if  we  compare  the 
prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  with  that 
of  ancient  times.  We  are  informed  by  the 
philofophical  geographer,  Strabo,  that  the 
territories  of  Yamnia  and  Yoppa  in  Palefline, 
alone,  were  formerly  fo  populous,  as  to  be 
able  to  bring  forty  thoufand  armed  men  into 
the  field.  At  prefent  they  could  fcarcely  fur- 
mifh  three  thoufand.  From, the  accounts  we 
have  of  Judea  in  the  time  of  Titus,  and 
wdiich  are  to  be  efteemed  tolerably  ac- 
curate, that  country  muff  h^ve  contained  four 
millions  of  inhabitants  ; but  at  prefent,  there 
are  not,  perhaps,  above  three  thoufand.  If  we  go 
flill  farther  back  into  antiquity,  we  fhall  find 
the  fame  populoufncfs  among  the  PhilifHnes, 
the  Phœnicians,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sa-> 
maria,  and  Damafcus.  It  is  true  that  fome 
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writers,  reafoning  from  what  they  fee  in 
Europe,  have  called  in  queftion  thefe  fadts; 
lèverai  of  which,  indeed,  appeared  to  be 
difputable;  but  the  comparifons  on  which 
they  build,  are  not  on  that  account  the  lefs 
erroneous;  firft,  becaule  the  lands  of  Alia  in 
general  are  more  fertile  than  thofe  of  Europe  > 
fecondly,  becaufe  a part  of  thefe  lands  are 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  in  fadl  are 
cultivated,  without  lying  fallow  or  requiring 
manure;  thirdly,  becaufe  the  Orientals  con- 
fume  one  half  lefs  for  their  fublillence  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weflern  world,  in  ge- 
neral ; for  all  which  reafons  it  appears,  that 
a territory  of  lefs  extent  may  contain  double 
and  treble  the  population.  Thefe  authors 
exclaim  againft  the  armies  of  two  and  three 
hundred  thoufand,  furnilhed  by  ftates,  which 
in  Europe  would  not  produce  above  twenty 
or  thirty  thoufand  ; but  it  is  not  conlidered 
that  the  conllitutions  of  ancient  nations  were 
wholly  different  from  ours;  that  thefe  nations 
were  purely  cultivators  ; that  there  was  lefs 
inequality,  and  lefs  idlenefs  than  among  us  ; 
that  every  cultivator  was  a foldier  ; that  in 
war,  the  army  frequently  confifled  of  the 

whole 
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whole  nation,  and,  in  a word,  that  their  Hiatts 
was  that  of  the  prefent  Maronites  and  Druzes. 
Not  that  I wifli  to  appear  an  advocate  for 
thofe  rapid  populations,  which  from  a iingle, 
man,  are  made  to  pour  forth  in  a few  ge- 
nerations, numerous  and  powerful  nations. 
In  thefe  relations  there  are  a multitude  of 
iniftakes  in  words,  and  errors  of  Copyifls; 
but  admitting  only  what  is  conformable  to 
experience  and  nature,  there  is  nothing  to 
contradict  the  great  population  of  high  an- 
tiquity i without  appealing  to  the  poiitive 
teflimony  of  hiftory,  there  are  innumerable 
monuments  which  depofe  in  favour  of  the 
faCt.  Such  are  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
ruins  difperfed  over  the  plains,  and  even  in 
the  mountains,  at  this  day  deferted.  On 
the  molt  remote  parts  of  Carmel  are  found 
wild  vines  and  olive-trees,  which  mult  have 
been  conveyed  thither  by  the  hand  of  man  ; 
and  in  the  Lebanon  of  the  Druzes  and  Ma- 
ronites, the  rocks  now  abandoned  to  fir- 
trees  and  brambles,  prefent  us  in  a thoufand 
places  with  terraces,  which  prove  they  were 
anciently  better  cultivated,  and  confequent- 
ly  much  more  populous  than  in  our  days. 
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It  now  only  remains  for  me,  to  colledl  the 
general  fad:s  fcattered  through  this  work» 
and  thofc  I may  have  ornitted,  in  order  to 
form  a compleat  defcription  of  the  political, 
civil,  and  moral  flate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria. 
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Govern7nent  of  the  Turks  in  Syria, 

Th  E reader  muft  already  have  been  convinc- 
ed from  the  various  traits  that  have  been  laid 
before  him,  that  the  government  of  the  Turks 
in  Syria  is  a pure  military  defpotifm  ; that  is, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  fubjed: 
to  the  caprices  of  a fadion  of  armed  men, 
who  difpofe  of  every  thing  according  to  their 
intereft  and  fancy.  To  form  a more  perfed 
conception  of  the  fpirit  with  which  this  fac- 
tion governs,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  conlider 
by  what  title  they  claim  pofTeffion. 

When  the 'Ottomans,  under  Sultan  Selim, 
took  Syria  from  the  Mamlouks,  they  con- 
fidered  it  only  as  the  fpoil  of  a vanquiflied 
enemy  j as  a polfeflion  acquired  by  the  law 
of  arms  and  war.  Now,  according  to  this 
law,  among  barbarous  nations,  the  vanquifli- 
ed  is  wholly  at  the  diferetion  of  the  vidor,  he  • 
becomes  his  Have;  his  life,  his  property,  be- 
long to  his  conqueror;  he  may  difpofe  of  all 
as  mailer,  he  owes  his  captive  nothing,  and. 
accords  what  he  leaves  him  as  a favour. 
Such  was  this  law  among  the  Greeks  andl 
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Romans,  and  among  all  thofe  focieties  of 
robbers  whom  we  have  honoured  with  the 
name  of  conquerors.  Such,  at  all  times,  was 
that  of  the  Tartars,  from  whom  the  Turks 
derive  their  origin.  On  thefe  principles, 
even  their  firll  focial  Rate  was  formed.  In 
the  plains  of  Tartary,  the  hordes,  divided  by 
intereft,  were  no  other  than  bands  of  rob- 
bers, armed  for  attack  or  defence,  and  to 
feize,  as  fair  booty,  whatever  they  might 
covet.  Already,  all  the  elements  of  their 
prefent  Rate  were  formed  ; continually  wan- 
dering and  encamped,  they  were  at  once  " 
Ihepherds  and  foldiers;  each  horde  was  an 
army;  now,  in  an  army,  laws  are  but  the 

orders  of  the  chief,  thefe  orders  are  abfolute, 

* 

and  fuffer  no  delay,  they  muft  proceed  from 
one  will,  and  from  a fingle  head  : hence,  a 
fupreme  authority  in  him  who  commands  ; 
and,  a paffive  fubmiffion  in  him  who 
obeys.  But  as  in  the  tranfmiffion  of  thefe 
orders,  the  inilrument  becomes  an  agent 
in  his  turn,  the  confequence  is,  a fpirit  at 
once  imperious  and  fervile,  which  is  pre- 
cifely  that  exhibited  by  the  Turkifli  con- 
querors. Proud,  after  their  victory,  of  being 
one  of  the  conquering  people,  the  mcanefl:  of 
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the  Ottomans  treated  the  mofl:  illuftrious  of 
the  vanquifhed  with  the  lofty  fuperiority  of 
a mafter;  and  this  fpirit  diffufing  itfelf 
through  every  rank,  we  may  judge  of  the 
diftance  from  whence  the  Supreme  Chief 
looks  down  upon  the  croud  of  Haves  beneath 
him.  The  fentiments  he  conceives  of  them 
cannot  be  better  pourtrayed  than  in  the  for- 
mulary of  the  titles  aflumed  by  the  Sultans 
in  their  public  adts:  “ I,”  fay  they,  in  their 
treaties  with  the  kings  of  France,  “ I,  who 
“ am,  by  the  infinite  grace  of  the  great,  jufl, 
**  and  omnipotent  Creator,  and  by  the 
“ innumerable  miracles  of  the  Chief  of  Pro- 
phets.  Emperor  of  Powerful  Emperors,  the 
Refuge  of  Sovereigns,  the  Difiiributor  ot 
Crowns  to  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,  Ser- 
“ vant  of  the  two  thrice  facred  Cities,  (Mecca 
**  and  Medina),  Governor  of  the  Holy  City 
“ of  Jerufalem,  Mafter  of  Europe,  Afia, 
**  and  Africa,  conquered  by  our  victorious 
Sword,  and  our  terrific  Lance,  Lord  of 
“ the  Two  Seas,  (the  White  and  Black 
“ Seas),  ofDamafcus  the  Odour  of  Paradifc, 
of  Bagdad  the  feat  of  the  Caliphs,  of  the 
**  Fortrefies  of  Belgrade,  Agria,  and  a mul- 
titude  of  Countries,  Iflands,  Straights; 
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“ Nations,  Generations,  and  of  fo  many 
“ vidtorious  armies,  which  repofe  beneath  the 
‘‘  fliade  of  our  Sublime  Porte  ; I,  in  fliort, 
“ who  am  the  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth, 
‘‘  &c.” 

From  fuch  exalted  grandeur,  how  mull;  the 
Sultan  look  down  on  the  red;  of  mankind? 
In  what  light  muft  he  view  that  earth  which 
he  poirelTes,  and  diftributes,  but  as  a domain 
of  w’hich  he  is  abfolute  madier  ? What  muft 
the  people  he  has  fubdued  appear,  but  flaves 
devoted  to  his  fervice  ? And  what  the  foldiers 
he  commands,  but  fervants  by  whofe  means'he 
retains  thefe  Haves  in  obedience?  Such  is  the  real 
characfter  of  the  Turkhh  government.  This 
empire  may  be  compared  to  a plantation  in 
one  of  our  Sugar  Iflands,  where  a multitude 
of  Haves  labour  to  fupply  the  luxury  of  one 
Great  Proprietor,  under  the  infpediion  of  a 
few  fervants  wdio  take  good  care  of  them- 
felvcs.  There  is  no  difference,  except  that 
the  dominions  of'  the  Sultan  being  too  vafl 
for  a fingle  adminidration,  he  is  obliged  to 
divide  it  into  fmaller  plantations,  and  feparate 
governments,  adminidered  in  the  fame  mode 
as  the  united  empire.  Such  are  the  provinces 
under  the  government  of  the  Pachas,  Thefe 
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provinces  again  being  too  extenfive,  the 
Pachas  have  had  recourfe  to  further  fubdivi- 
fion,  and  hence  that  feries  of  fubalterns,  which, 
flep  by  flep,  defcends  to  the  lowefl;  employ- 
ments. In  this  gradation  of  authority,  the 
objedl  in  view  being  invariably^the  fame,  the 
means  employed  never  change  their  nature. 
Thus,  power  being  abfolute  and  arbitrary  in 
the  monarch,  is  tranfmitted  abfolute  ' and 
arbitrary  to  all  his  fub -delegates.  Each  of 
thefe  is  the  exadl  image  of  his  next  fupe- 
rior.  It  is  hill  the  Sultan  who  didtates  and 
commands,  under  the  varied  names  of  Pacha ^ 
Motfallam,  Kaiem-Maka?n,  and  yfgay  nor  is 
there  one  in  this  defeending  fcale,  even  to  the 
DelibaflCy  who  does  not  reprefent  him.  It 
is  curious  to  hear  with  what  infolence  the 
loweft  of  thefe  foldiers,  giving  his  orders  in  a 
village,  pronounces:  It  is  the  ^dcill  of  the 
Sultan it  is  the  Sultan  s pleafiirc.  The  rcafon 
of  this  infolence  is  eafily  explained:  for  the 
bearer  of  the  orders  of  liic  Sultan  becomes,  for 
that  moment,  himfell  the  Sultan.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  what  muh  be  tlie  confequence 
of  fuch  an  adminihraticn,  fi nee  all  experience 
invariably  proves,  that  moderation  is  the  moh 
difficult  of  virtues;  and  fiace  even  thofc 
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men  who  preach  it  moft  fervently,  frequently 
negledt  to  pradife  it  ; how  numerous  mufl 
be  the  abufes  of  unlimited  power  in  the  great, 
who  are  Grangers  both  to  forbearance  and  to 
pity,  in  upftarts  proud  of  authority  and  eager 
to  profit  by  it,  and  in  fubalterns  continually 
aiming  at  greater  power.  Let  us  judge  therefore, 
how  far  certain  fpeculative  writers  arejuflified 
in  infinuating,  that  defpotifm  in  Turkey  is 
not  fo  great  an  evil  as  we  imagine,  fincc,  from 
its  refiding  in  the  perfon  of  the  foverign,  it 
can  only  affed  the  great  by  whom  he  is  im- 
mediately furrounded.  It  is*  certain,  to  ule 
the  expreffion  of  the  Turks,  that  the  fabre  of 
the  Sultan  does  not  defccnd  upon  the  dujh,  but 
this  fabre  he  entrufls  to  the  hand  of  his 
Vizir,  who  delivers  it  to  the  Pacha,  from 
whom  it  pafibs  to  the  Motfallam,  to  the  Aga, 
and  even  to  the  lowed:  Delibafiie  ; fo  that  it 
is,  in  fad,  within  the  reach  of  the  vilefl 
retainer  to  office,  and  its  deftrudive  edge  de- 
feends  even  on  the  meanefi;  heads.  This  er- 
roneous reafoning  arifes  from  the  Rate  of  the 
people,at  Conilantinople,  to  whom  the  Sul- 
tan is  more  attentive  than  to  thofe  of  the 
provinces;  but  this  attention,  which  his  own 
perfonal  fafety  renders  neceffary  there,  is  paid 
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to  no  other  part  of  the  empire;  and,  even 
there,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  attended  with  dif- 
agreeable  effedls  ; for,  if  Conftantinople  is  in 
want  of  provilions,  ten  provinces  are  famiihed 
for  a fupply.  Yet,  which  is  of  mod:  impor- 
tance to  the  empire,  the  capital  or  the  pro- 
vinces ? In  cafe  of  war,  by  which  muft  fol- 
diers  be  furnifhed,  and  by  which  fed?  To 
the  provinces  therefore  mud:  we  look  to  dif- 
cover  the  real  effects  of  defpotifm,  and,  in 
Turkey,  as  every  where  elfe,  we  mud:  be 
convinced  that  arbitrary  power  in  the  fove- 
reign  is  fatal  to  the  d:ate,  as  from  the  fove- 
reign  it  muft  necedarily  devolve  upon  his  fub- 
al terns,  and  become  more  abufed  the  lower 
it  defcends  ; fince  it  is  a maxim  verified  by 
confiant  experience,  that  the  dave,  become 
mafier,  is  the  mod:  rigorous  of  Tyrants.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  abufes  of  this  adminif- 
tration,  as  far  as  it  refpetfis  Syria. 

In  each  government,  the  Pacha,  being  the 
image  of  the  Sultan,  is,  like  him,  an  abfolute 
defpot.  All  power  is  united  in  his  per- 
fon  ; he  is  chief  both  of  the  military  and  the 
finances,  of  the  police  and  criminal  iufiice. 
He  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  ; he  has  thç 
power  of  making  peace  and  war;  in  a word,  he 
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can  do  every  thing.  The  main  obje(fb  of  fo 
much  authority  is  to  colled:  the  tribute,  that 
is,  to  tranfmit  the  revenue  to  the  great  pro- 
prietor who  has  conquered,  and  who  pofî'elîes 
the  country  by  the  right  of  his  terrijic  lance. 
This  duty  fulfilled,  no  other  is  required  from 
him  ; the  means  employed  by  the  agent  to 
accomplifii  it  is  a matter  of  no  concern  ; 
thofe  means  are  at  his  diferetion;  and  fuch 
is  the  nature  of  his  fituation,  that  he  cannot 
be  delicate  in  his  choice  of  them  for,  in  the 
firft  place,  he  can  neither  advance,  nor  even 
maintain  himfelf,  but  in  proportion  as  he  can 
procure  money.  Secondly,  The  place  he 
holds  depends  on  the  favour  of  the  Vifir,  or 
fome  other  great  officer  ; and  this  can  only 
be  obtained  and  fecured  by  bidding  higlier 
than  his  competitors.  He  mufi:  therefore 
raife  money  to  pay  the  tribute,  and  alfo  to  in- 
demnify himfelf  for  all  he  has  paid,  fupport 
his  dignity,  and  make  a provifion  in  cafe  of 
accidents.  Accordingly,  the  firfl:  care  of  a 
Pacha,  on  entering  on  his  government,  is  to 
devife  methods  to  procure' money,  and  tlie 
quickefl  are  invariably  the  befi:.  The 
cllabl filled  mode  of  colleding  the  miri 
and  the  cufloms,  is  to  appoint  Qne  or  more 
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principal  farmers,  for  the  current  year,  wlio, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  cohesion,  divide  it 
into  lefTer  farms,  which  are  again  fubdivided, 
even  to  the  fmallcfl:  villages.  The  Paclia  lets 
thefe  employments  to  the  bcfl  bidder,  will- 
ing to  draw  as  much  money  from  them  as 
poffible.  The  farmers,  who,  on  their  fide, 
have  no  objedl  in  taking  them  but  gain,  ftrajn 
every  nerve  to  augment  their  receipt.  Hence 
an  avidity  in  thefe  delegates  always  border- 
ing on  difiionefty^  hence  thole  extortions  to 
w’hich  they  are  the  miore  eafily  inclined  as 
' they  are  fure  of  being  fupported  by  authority; 
and  hence,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  a 
fadlion  of  men  interefled  in  multiplying  impo- 
fitions.  The  Pacha  may  applaud  himfelf  for 
penetrating  into  the  moH  hidden  fources  of 
private  profits,  by  the  clear  fighted  rapacity 
of  his  fubalterns  ; but  what  is  the  confe- 
quence?  The  people,  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labour,  refirain  their  indu- 
ftry  to  the  fupply  of  their  necefiary  wants. 
The  huibandman  only  fows  to  preferve  him- 
felf from  ftarving  ; the  ai  tlfi;  labours  only  to 
bring  up  his  family;  if  he  has  any  furplus, 
he  carefully  conceals  it.  Thus  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  Sultan,  tranfmitted  to  the  Pacha, 
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and  to  all  his  fub-delegates,  by  giving  a free 
courfe  to  extortion  becomes  the  main  fpring  of 
a tyranny  which  circulates  through  every 
clafs,  whilfl;  its  effects,  by  a reciprocal  re- 
action, are  every  where  fatal  to  agriculture,  the 
arts,  commerce,  population  ; in  a word,  every 
thing  which  conftitutes  the  power  of  the 
flate,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  power 
of  the  Sultan  himfelf. 

This  power  is  not  fubjeCt  to  lefs  abufes  in 
the  army.  Perpetually  urged  by  the  want 
of  money,  on  which  his  fafety  and  tranquil- 
lity depend,  the  Pacha  has  retrenched,  as  far 
as  pofTible,  the  ufual  military  eftabli {lament. 
He  diminifhes  the  number  of  his  troops,  lef- 
fens  their  pay,  winks  at  their  diforders  j and 
difeipline  is  no  more.  Were  a foreign  war 
now  to  happen,  were  the  Ruffians  to  appear 
again  in  Syria,  as  in  theyear  1772,  who  would 
defend  that  province  for  the  Sultan  ? 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Pachas, 
who  are  Sultans  in  their  provinces,  have  per- 
fonal  hatreds  againft  each  other.  To  gratify 
thefe,  they  avail  themfelves  of  their  power, 
and  wage  fecret  or  open  war,  the  ruinous 
confequences  of  which  are  fure  to  be  fçlt  by 
the  fubjeds  of  the  Sultan. 
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It  alfo  happens,  that  thefe  Pachas  arc 
tempted  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the 
power  of  which  they  are  the  depoh taries. 
The  Porté,  forefeeing  this,  endeavours  to  pro- 
vide againd:  their  defeélion,  by  various  means. 
The  employments  are  divided,  and  particular 
officers  maintained  in  the  caftles  of  the  capi- 
tals, as  at  Aleppo,  Damafeus,  and  Tripoli  ; 
but  fhould  a foreign  enemy  appear,  what  be- 
nefit would  refult  from  this  divifion  ? Every 
three  months  Capidjis  are  fent,  who  keep  the 
Pachas  in  alarm,  on  account  of  the  fecret  or- 
ders of  which  they  are  the  bearers  ; but  not 
unfrequently  the  Pachas,  as  cunning  as  them- 
felves, get  rid  of  thefe  troublefome  fpies.  The 
Porte,  in  fhort,  often  changes  the  refidence 
of  the  Pachas,  that  they  may  not  have  time 
to  form  connections  in  the  country;  butas  all 
the  confequences  of  a bad  form  of  government 
have  a mifehievous  tendency,  the  Pachas,  un- 
certain of  to-morrow,  treat  their  provinces  as 
mere  tranfient  pofielfions,  and  take  care  to 
make  no  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fuccefibrs  : on  the  contrary,  they  hafien  to 
exhaufi;  them  of  the  produce,  and  to  reap  in 
one  day,  if  poffible,  the  fruit  of  many  years, 
it  is  tiue,  thefe  irregularities,  every  now  and 
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then,  are  punilhed  by  the  cord,  one  of  the 
practices  of  the  Porte  which  beft  difplays 
the  fpirit  of  its  government.  When  a Pacha 
has  laid  wafte  a province;  when,  in  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  a<5ts  of  tyranny,  the  cla- 
mours of  the  people  have  reached  Conflanti- 
nople,  woe  be  untohimif  hebe  without  a pro- 
testor, or  fparing  of  his  money  ! At  the  end 
» 

of  the  year,  a Capidji  arrives,  producing  the 
firman  of  prorogation  : fometimes  bringing 
with  him  a fécond  or  third  tail,  or  fome  other 
frefli  mark  of  favour  ; but,  whilft  the  Pacha 
is  celebrating  a feftival  on  the  occafion,  aa 
order  appears  for  his  depofition,  then  another 
for  his  exile,  and  frequently  a kat-lherif  for 
his  head.  The  often fible  reafon  is  always  for 
having  opprèfted  the  fubjeSls  of  the  Sultan  : 
but  the  Porte,  by  taking  pofteflion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  extortioner,  and  reftoring  nothing 
to  the  people,  leaves  fufficient  room  to  think 
that  the  government  is  far  from  difapproving  a 
fyftemof  robbery  and  plunder  which  it  finds  fo 
profitable.  Every  day,  therefore,  affords  frefh 
examples  of  oppreftive  and  rebellious  Pachas; 
and  if  none  of  them  have  hitherto  fucceeded  in 
forming  a ftable  and  independent  government, 
it  is  lefs  owing  to  the  wife  meafures  of  the 
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Divan,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Capijis,  than 
their  own  ignorance  in  the  art  of  governing. 
In  Afia,  thofe  moral  means  are  never  employ- 
ed, which,  in  the  hands  of  able  Icgiflators, 
have  frequently  raifed  powerful  fiâtes  on 
foundations  at  firfl  extremely  feeble.  The 
Pachas  regard  nothing  but  money;  nor  has 
repeated  experience  been  able  to  make  them 
fenlible  that  this,  fo  far  from  being  the 
pledge  of  their  fecurity,  becomes  the  certain 
caufe  of  their  deflrudiion.  They  are  wholly 
devoted  to  amaffing  wealth,  as  if  friends  were 
to  be  purchafed.  Afa,  Pacha  of  Damafcus, 
left  eight  millions  of  livres  (above  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thoufand  pounds),  and  was 
betrayed  by  his  Mamlouk,  and  fmothered  in 
the  bath.  We  have  feen  what  was  the  fate 
of  Ibrahim  Sabbar  with  his  twenty  millions. 
Djezzar  is  following  the  fame  courfe,  and 
will  end  in  the  fame  way.  Not  one  of  them 
has  ever  thought  of  infpiring  and  promoting 
that  difintereded  love  of  the  public  welfare, 
which  in  Greece  and  Italy,  nay,  even  in  PIol- 
land  and  Switzerland,  has  enabled  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  to  enter  into  a fuçcefsful  con- 
tefl  with  the  greatefl  empires.  The  Emirs 
and  Pachas  all  imitate  the  Sultan  : all  re- 
gard 
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gard  the  country  they  govern  as  their  private 
property,  and  their  III  bjedls  as 'their  domef- 
tics  ; while  they,  in  their  turn,  fee  in  their 
fuperiors  only  imperious  mailers;  and  fince 
they  are  all  alike,  of  what  importance  is  it 
which  theyferve  ? Hence,  in  thefe  Rates,  the 
cuRom  of  employing  foreign  in  preference  to 
national  troops.  The  chiefs  are  diRruRful 
of  the  people,  confcious  that  they  do  not  me- 
rit their  attachment;  their  aim  is  not  to  go- 
vern', but  to  tyrannize  over  the  country,  and 
by  a juR  retaliation,  their  country  fees 
their  ruin  with  indifference.  The  mercena- 
ries, too,  whom  they  keep  in  pay,  faithful  to 
their  views  of  intereR,  fell  them  to  the  ene- 
my, to  profit  by  their  fpoils.  Daher  had  main- 
tained for  ten  years  the  wretch  who  murdered 
him.  It  is  a truth  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  African  and  Afiatic 
Rates,  efpecially  fince  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
have  been  governed  on  thefe  principles,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  world  has  exhibited  fo 
many  commotions  in  its  provinces,  or  revolu- 
tions in  its  empires.  Ought  we  not  then  to 
conclude,  that  arbitrary  power  in  the  fovereign 
is  no  lefs  fatal  to  the  military  Rrength,  than 
the  finances  of  a nation.  But  let  us  proceed 
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to  enquire  what  are  its  efFed’S  on  the  civil  go- 
vcrnment  of  Syria. 

The  Pacha,  as  being  the  image  of  the  Sul- 
tan, is  the  head  of  all  the  police  of  his  go- 
vernment 5 under  which  title  mufl:  be  com- 
prehended criminal  juflice.  He  polfeifes  the 
moil  abfolute  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
this  he  exercifes  without  formality,  and  with- 
out appeal.  Wherever  he  meets  with  an  of- 
fence, he  orders  the  criminal  to  be  feized, 
and  the  executioner,  by  whom  he  is  accom- 
panied, ftrangles  him,  or  takes  off  his  head 
upon  the  fpot;  nay,  fometimes,  he  himfelf 
does  notdifdain  this  office.  Three  days  before 
my  arrival  at  Sour,  Djezzar  had  ripped  up 
a Mafon  with  an  axe.  The  Pacha  frequently 
ftrolls  about  difguifed,  and  woe  to  the  man 
whom  he  furprizes  in  a fault  ! But,  as  he 
cannot  be  prefent  every  where,  he  commits 
this  duty  to  a deputy,  called  the  /Fa//,  whofe 
oflice  refembles  that  of  the  Officiers  de  Guet  in 
France.  Like  them  he  patroles  night  and 
day;  keeps  a watchful  eye  on  the  feditious; 
apprehends  robbers  ; and,  like  the  Pacha, 
judges  and  condemns  without  appeal.  The 
criminal  bends  his  neck;  the  executioner 
flrikes  ; the  head  falls,  and  the  body  is  car- 
ried 
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ried  ofF  in  a leathern  fack.  This  officer  has 
a multitude  of  fpies,  who  are  almofl  all  of 
them  thieves,  and  by  their  means  knows  every 
thing  that  palTes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  afto- 
nifhing,  that  cities  like  Cairo,  Aleppo,  and 
Damafcus,  ffiould  be  fafer  than  Genoa,  Rome, 
or  Naples  ; but  how  dearly  is  this  fafety  pur- 
chafed  ! and  how  many  innocent  lives  are  fa- 
crificed  to  the  partiality  and  injuftice  of  the 
W ali  and  his  agents  ! 

The  Wali  prefldes  likewife  over  the  police 
of  the  markets  ; that  is,  he  infpedts  their 
weights  and  meafures  ; and,  on  this  head,  his 
feverity  is  extreme  : for  the  fmalleft  deficiency 
in  the  weight  of  bread,  meat,  debs,  or  con- 
feâiionary,  he  infli6ts  five  hundred  Rrokes  of 
the  baftinado,  and,  fometimes,  even  death. 
Examples  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  great 
cities,  yet  is  there  no  country  wherein  falfe 
weights  are  more  common  ; all  the  dealer  has 
to  do  is  to  keep  a ffiarp  look-out  for  the  paf- 
fing  of  the  Wali,  and  Mohtefeb,  or  infpe^lor 
of  the  market.  As  foon  as  they  appear  on 
horfeback,  the  deficient  weights  are  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  others  produced.  The  dealers 
alfo  bargain  with  the  fervants  who  precede 
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thefe  two  officers;  and  for  a certain  fiim  can 
enfure  impunity. 

The  office  of  the  Wali  by  no  means  extends 
to  thofe  various  objecfts  of  utility  which  are 
under  the  regulation  of  our  police.  No  at- 
tention is  paid  either  to  the  cleanlinefs  or  the 
falubrity  of  the  cities.  They  are  never  paved, 
fwept,  or  watered,  either  in  Syria  or  in  Egypt. 
The  flreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  al- 
moft  always  encumbered  with  rubbifh.  Tra- 
vellers are,  above  all,  ihocked  at  the  light  of 
a multitud/i  of  hideous  dogs,  which  have  no 
owner.  They  form  a fort  of  independent 
body,  fubfifting  on  public  alms.  They  arc 
quartered  by  families  and  diftricfts,  and  Ihould 
one  of  them  happen  to  pafs  his  limits,  a com- 
bat enfues,  which  is  extremely  troublefome 
to  paffengers.  The  Turks,  who  Ihed  the 
blood  of  man  fo  readily,  do  not  kill  thefe 
dogs,  though  they  avoid  toucliing  them  as 
unclean.  They  pretend  they  enfure  the 
fafety  of  the  cities  by  night;  but  this  is 
more  owing  to  the  Wali,  and  the  gates 
with  which  every  ftreet  is  fecured.  It  is  al- 
1 edged,  likewife,  that  they  devour  the  car- 
rion; but  in  this  they  are  affifted  by  a great 
number  of  jackalls,  which  are  concealed  by 

hundreds 
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hundreds  in  the  gardens,  and  among  the 
ruins  and  tombs.  We  muft  not  expedt  either 
walks  or  plantations  in  the  Turkifh  cities. 
In  fuch  a country,  life,  doubtlefs,  will  appear 
neither  fecure  nor  agreeable  ; but  this  alfo 

t 

is  the  confe-^uence  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  Sultan. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Of  the  Admmijiration  of  fuflice. 

The  adminîflratîon  of  juflice  in  civil  fyits, 
is  the  only  fpecies  of  authority  which  the  Sul- 
tans have  with-held  from  the  executive  power 
of  the  Pachas;  whether,  from  a fenfe  of  the 
enormous  abufes  which  might  refult  from 
it,  or  from  knowing  that  it  required  more 
time  and  information  than  fall  to  the  ihare  of 
thefe  their  deputies.  Other  officers  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpofe,  who,  by  a wife  re- 
gulation, are  independent  of  the  Pachas  ; but 
as  their  jurifdidiion  is  founded  on  the  fame 
principles  with  the  reft  of  the  government,  it 
is  attended  with  the  fame  inconveniencies. 

All  the  magiflrates  of  the  empire,  called 
Cadis,  or  judges,  depend  on  one  principal 
chief,  who  refides  at  Conftantinople.  The  title 
of  his  dignity  is  Cadi-el-afkar  (g),  or  Judge 
of  the  Army  ; which  title  alone  indicates,  as 
I have  already  obferved,  that  the  power  is 
entirely  military,  and  refides  wholly  in  the 
army  and  its  general.  This  grand  Cadi 


{s)  Commonly  called  Cadi  Lejhier. 
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names  the  judges  of  the  capital  cities,  fuch  as 
Aleppo,  Damafcus,  Jerufalem,  &c.  Thefe 
judges  again  name  others  in  the  places  with- 
in their  dependency.  But  what  is  the  qua- 
lification required?  Always  money.  All  thefe 
employments,  like  thofe  of  the  government, 
are  fold  to  the  befi;  bidder,  and  farmed  in  the 
fame  way  from  year  to  year.  What  is  the  con- 
fequence  ? That  the  farmers  endeavour  to  re- 
cover the  money  advanced  ; to  obtain  in- 
terefi:,  and  alfo  a profit.  What  therefore 
can  we  exped;  from  fuch  difpofitions  in 
men  who  hold  the  balance  of  juftice  in  their 
hand,  and  decide  on  the  property  of  iheir 
fellow  citizens  ? 

The  tribunal  whence  thefe  Cadis  ifiue  their 
decifions,  is  called  the  Mahkama,  or  Place  of 
Judgment.  Sometimes  it  is  at  their  own 
houfes;  but  never  is  it  at  a place  which  cor- 
refponds  with  thejdea  annexed  to  fo  facred 
an  employment.  In  an  empty  mean  apart- 
ment, the  Cadi  is  feated  on  a mat,  or  wretch- 
ed carpet.  On  each  fide  of  him  are  his 
clerks,  and  fome  domeflics.  The  door  is 
open  to  every  body  ; the  parties  appear  ; and 
there,  without  interpreters,  advocates,  or  at- 
tornies,  each  pleads  his  own  caufe.  Squatted 
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on  the  ground,  they  flate  the  fa6ts,  difcufs, 
reply,  conteft,  and  argue  again  in  their 
turns.  Sometimes  the  debates  are  violent  ; 
but  the  cries  of  the  clerks,  and  the  flaff  of 
the  Cadi,  foon  reftore  order  and  filencc. 
Gravely  fmoking  his  pipe,  and  twifting  the 
end  of  his  beard  round  his  finger,  this  judge 
liflens,  interrogates,  and  concludes  by  pro- 
nouncing a fentence  without  appeal,  which  . 
at  moll;  allows  but  two  months  delay.  The 
parties  are  never  very  well  fatisfied  ; they  re- 
tire, however,  with  refped,  and  pay  a fee, 
eflimated  at  one  tenth  of  the  litigated  proper- 
ty, without  murmuring  at  the  decifion,  as  it 
is  invariably  didlated  by  tlie  infallible  Kora?!. 

It  mull  be  owned  this  limplicity  ofjullice, 
which  does  not  confume  the  property,  either 
in  preliminary,  acceflary,  or  fubfequent  ex- 
pences  ; and  this  proximity  of  the  fovereign 
tribunal,  which  does  not  compel  the  plead- 
ers abfence  from  his  place  of  refidence,  are 
two  inellimable  advantages  ; but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  are  counterbalanced  by 
too  many  abufes.  In  vain  have  fome  wri- 
ters, to  render  more  confpicuous  the  vices  of 
our  legal  culloms,  boalled  the  adminillration 
of  jullice  among  the  Turks.  Thel'e  com- 
mendations. 
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mendations,  founded  on  a fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  Mahometan  jurifpru- 
dence,  are  not  juftified,  when  we  confider 
what  is  adcually  pradtifed.  Daily  experience 
proves,  that  there  is  no  country  wherein  juf- 
tice  is  more  corrupted  than  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and,  no  doubt,  all  the  reft  of  the  Turkifh  em- 
pireVenality  is  no  where  more  open, 
nor  more  impudent.  The  parties  may  bar- 
gain for  their  caufe  with  the  Cadi,  as  they 
would  for  any  common  commodity.  In- 
ftances  of  great  fagacity  and  equity,  no 
doubt,  are  to  be  found  ; but  they  are  rare, 
which  is  the  very  reafon  why  they  are  fo  ce- 
lebrated. Corruption  is  habitual  and  gene- 
ral; and  how  is  it  poffible  to  be  other  wife, 
where  integrity  may  be  ruinous,  and  injuftice 
lucrative  ; where  each  Cadi,  deciding  with- 
out appeal,  fears  neither  a revifion  of  his 
fentence,  nor  punifhment  for  his  partiality;  and 
where,  in  ihort,  the  want  of  clear  and  precife 
* laws,  affords  a thoufand  ways  of  avoiding  the 
fiiame  of  an  evident  injuftice,  by  opening  the 
crooked  paths  of  commentaries  and  interpre- 
tations ? 

(h)  See,  on  this  fubje£t,  the  obfervations  of  Sir  James 
Porter,  the  Englith  minifter  at  Conftantinople. 
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Such  is  the  flate  of  jurifprudence  among 
the  Turks,  that  there  exifts  no  public  and 
acknowledged  code,  where  individuals  may 
inflruift  themfelves  in  their  refpedlive  rights. 
The  judgments  given  are,  in  general,  found- 
ed on  unwritten  cujioms,  or  on  the  frequently 
contradi(5lory  decijions  of  the  Doctors.  The 
colledtions  of  thefe  décidons  are  the  only 
books  wherein  the  judges  can  acquire  any 
notions  of  their  duty  ; and  in  them  they  find 
only  particular  cafes  more  calculated  to  con- 
found than  enlighten  their  ideas.  The  Ro- 
man law  in  many  particulars  has  ferved  as  a 
bafis  for  the  determinations  of  the  Mahome- 
tan Dodlors  'y  but  the  great  a’nd  inexhauf- 
tible  fource  to  which  they  recur,  is  the  fnoji 
pure  booky  the  depojitory  of  all  kjiowledge,  the 
code  of  all  legiflatioriy  the  Koran  of  the  Pro^ 
phet. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Of  the  influence  of  religion. 

If  the  objecfl  of  religion  among  the  Turks 
were  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be  among  all  na- 
tions ; did  it  teach  the  great,  moderation 
in  the  exercife  of  their  power,  and  the  vulgar, 
toleration  amid  the  diverfity  of  opinions,  it 
would  ft  ill  be  a matter  of  doubt  whether  it 
could  fufficiently  corredl  the  vices  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking  ; fince  the  experience 
of  all  men  proves  that  morality  only  in- 
fluences condu(ft,  fo  far  as  it  is  feconded  by 
civil  laws.  But  nothing  can  be  worfe  cal- 
culated to  remedy  the  abufes  of  government 
than  the'  fpirit  of  Iflamifm  : we  may  on  the 
contrary,  pronounce  it  to  be  their  original 
fource.  To  convince  himfelf  of  this,  the 
reader  has  only  to  examine  their  revered 
book.  In  vain  do  the  Mahometans  boaft 
that  the  Koran  contains  the  feeds  and  even 
the  perfe6tion  of  all  political  and  legiflative 
knowledge,  and  jurifprudence  : nothing  but 
the  prejudice  of  education,  or  the  intereft  of 
fome  fecret  partiality  can  didlate,  or  admit 
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fuch  a judgment.  Whoever  reads  the  Koran, 
mu  ft  be  obliged  to  confels,  that-  it  conveys 
no  notion,  either  of  the  relative  duties  of 
mankind  in  focietv,  of  the  formation  of  the 
body  politic,  or  of  the  principles  of  the  art 
of  governing;  nothing,  in  a word,  which 
conftitutes  a legiftative  code.  The  only  laws 
we  find  there  may  be  reduced  to  four  or  five 
ordinances  relative  to  polygamy,  divorces, 
llavery,  and  the  fuccefiion  of  near  relations  ; 
and  even  thefe  form  no  code  of  jurifpru- 
dence,  but  are  fo  contradidlory,  that  they 
cannot  be  reconciled,  by  the  altercations  of 
the  dodtors.  The  reft  is  merely  a chaos  of 
unmeaning  phrafes  ; an  emphatical  decla- 
mation on  the  attributes  of  God,  from  which 
nothing  is  to  be  learnt  ; a colledtion  of 
puei  ile  tales,  and  ridiculous  fables  ; and,  on 
the  whole,  fo  flat  and  faftidious  a compofi- 
tion,  that  no  man  can  '■‘read  it  to  the  end, 
notwithftanding  the  elegance  of  M.  Savary’s 
tranflation.  But  ftiould  any  general  tendency 
or  femblance  of  meaning  be  vifible  through 
the  abfurdities  of  this  delirious  effufion,  it  is 
the  inculcation  of  a fierce  and  obftinate  fana- 
ticifm.  VVe  are  wearied  with  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  words  impious^  incredulous^ 
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ejiemlesof  God  and  the  Prophet  ; rebels  againji 
God  and  the  Prophet  ^ devotion  towards  God  and 
the  Prophet,  Heaven  is  open  to  whomfoever 
combats  in  their  caufe;  Houris  flretch  out 
their  arms  to  martyrs  ; the  imagination  takes 
fire,  and  the  profelyte  exclaims,  Oh  Ma- 
“ hornet i thou  art  the  meflenger  of  God; 
“ thy  word  is  his;  he  is  infallible;  thou  canfl 
“ neither  err  nor 'deceive  me  : go  on,  -I  follow 
“ thee."  Such  is  the  fpirit  of  the  Koran, 
and  it  is  vifible  in  the  verv  firfi:  line.  “ There 
“ is  no  doubt  in  this  book  ; it  guides  without 
’ “ error  thofe  who  believe  without  doubting, 

who  believe  in  what  they  do  not  fee.’’ 
What  is  the  tendency  of  this,  but  to  eftablifii 
the  mofi;  abfolute  defpotifm  in  him  who  com- 
mands, and  the  blindefi;  devotion  in  him  who 
obeys  ? and  fuch  was  the  objedt  of  Mahomet. 
He  did  not  wilh  to  enlighten  men,  but  to 
rule  over  them;  he'fought  not  difciples,  but 
fubje6ts;  and  obedience,  not  reafoning  is  re- 
quired from  fubjed;s.  It  was  to  lead  them 
the  more  eafily  that  he  afcribed  all  to  God. 
By  making  himfelf  his  minifter,  he  removed 
every  fufpicion  of  perfonal  intereft;  and  avoid- 
ed alarming  that  diftrufiful  vanity  which  is 
common  to  all  men  ; he  feigned  to  obey  that 

he 
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he  might  exalt  obedience  ; he  made  himfelf 
but  the  firft  of  fervants,  with  a certainty  that 
every  man  would  llrive  to  be  the  fécond,  and 
command  the  reft.  He  allured  by  promifes, 
and  terrified  by  menaces;  and,  as  every  novelty 
is  fure  to  meet  with  opponents,  by  holding 
out  the  terrors  of  his  anathemas,  he  left  them 
the  hope  of  pardon.  Hence,  in  fome  paftages 
we  find  an  appearance  of  toleration;  but  this 
toleration  is  fo  rigid,  that  fooner  or  later, 
it  muft  lead  to  abfolute  fubmiflion  ; fo  that 
in  fadl  the  fundamental  fpirit  of  the  Koran 
continually  recurs,  and  the  moft  arbitrary 
power  is  delegated  to  the  meftenger  of  God, 
and  by  a natural  confequence  to  his  fucceftbrs. 
But  by  what  kind  of  precepts  is  the  ufe  of 
this  power  manifefted  ? There  is  only  one 
“ God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Pray 
“ five  times  a day  turning  towards  Mecca. 
“ Eat  not  in  the  day  time  during  the  whole 
“ month  of  the  Ramadan.  Make  the  pil- 
“ grimage  of  the  Caaba,  and  give  alms  to  the 
widow  and  orphan.”  Here  is  the  profound 
fource^  from  whence  muft  fpring  all  the  fei- 
cnces,  and  every  branch  of  political  and  mo- 
ral knowledge.  The  Solons,  the  Numas,  the 
Lycurgufes  ; all  the  Legiflators  of  antiquity 

have 
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have  in  vain  exhaufled  their  genius  to  explain 
the  relations  of  mankind  in  focicty,  to  declare 
the  duties  and  rights  of  every  clafs,  and  every 
individual  : Mahomet  more  able  or  more  pro- 
found than  they,  refolves  all  into  five  phrafes. 
It  certainly  may  be  fafely  aflerted,  of  all  the 
men  who  have  ever  dared  to  give  laws  to 
nations,  none  was  more  ignorant  than 
Mahomet  ; of  all  the  abfurd  compofi- 
tions  ever  produced,  none  is  more  truly 
wretched  than  his  book.  Of  this,  the 
tranfadtions  of  the  laft  twelve  hundred  years 
in  Alia,  are  a proof;  for  were  I inclined  to  pafs 
from  a particular  fubjedt  to  general  confide- 
rations,  it  would  be  eafy  to  demonfirate,  that 
the  con vul lions  of  the  governments,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  originate  more  or  lefs  immediately 
in  the  Koran,  and  its  morality  ; but  I mud 
confine  myfelf  to  the  country  we  are  now 
confidering,  and,  returning  to  Syria,  explain 
to  the  reader,  the  ftate  of  its  inhabitants,  re- 
lative to  religion. 

The  people  of  Syria  in  general,  as  I have 
already  faid,  are  Mahometans  or  Chril'lians  : 
this  difference  of  worfhip  is  produdlive  of  the 

mod 
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mofl  difagreeable  effed:s  in  their  civil  Hate. 
Treating  each  other  mutually  as  rebel  s,  in- 
fidels, and  impious,  the  followers  of  Jefus 
Chrift  and  Mahomet,  are  actuated  by  a re- 
ciprocal averfion  which  keeps  alive  a fort  of 
perpetual  war.  We  may  readily  conceive  the 
excefles  to  which  the  prejudices  of  education 
may  carry  the  vulgar,  at  all  times  violent  ; 
and  the  government  fo  far  from  interpofing 
as  a mediator  in  thefe  diffentions,  foments 
them  by  its  partiality.  Faithful  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  Koran,  it  treats  the  Chriftians  with  a 
feverity,  which  difplays  itfelf  in  varied  forms. 
Mention  has  been  fometimes  made  of  the  to- 
leration of  the  Turks;  the  following  is  the 
price  at  which  it  is  purchafed  : 

All  kind  of  public  worfhip  is  prohibited 
the  Chriftians,  except  in  the  Kefraouan, 
where  the  government  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent  it.  They  cannot  build  anv  new 
churches;  and  if  the  old  ones  fall  to  decay, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  repair  them,  unlefs 
by  a permifiion  which  cofts  them  very  dear. 
A Chriftian  cannot  ftrike  a Mahometan 
without  rifk  of  his  life,  but  if  a Mahometan 
kill  a Chriftian,  he  efcapes  for  a flipulated 

price. 
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price.  Chriftians  muft  not  mount  on  horfe- 
back  in  the  towns  ; they  are  prohibited  the  ufe 
of  yellow  flippers,  white  fhawls,  and  every 
fort  of  green  colour.  Red  for  the  feet,  and 
blue  for  the  drefs,  arc  the  colours  afligned 
them.  The  Porte  has  juft  renewed  its  or- 
dinances to  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  form  of 
their  turbans  ; they  muft  be  of  a coarfe  blue 
muflin,  with  a Angle  white  border.  When 
they  travel,  they  are  perpetually  flopped  at 
different  places  to  pay-R(^^rj-(/),  or  tolls,  from 
which  the  Mahometans  are  exempt:  injudi- 
cial proceedings,  the  oath  of  two  Chtiilians 
is  only  reckoned  for  one  ; and  fuch  is  the 
partiality  of  the  Cadis,  that  it  is  almoft  iin- 
poflible  for  a Chriftian  to  gain  a fuit  ; in 
Aiort,  they  alone  are  fubjedl  to  the  Capita- 
tion, called  Karadjiy  the  ticket  of  which 
bears  thefe  remarkable  words  : Djazz-e!- 
7~asy  that  is  (redemption)  from  cutting  off  the 
head',  a clear  proof  of  the  title  by  which  they 
are  tolerated  and  governed. 

Thefe  diflindtions,  fo  proper  to  ferment 
hatred  and  divifions,  are  diffeminated  among 
the  people,  and  manifefl:  themfelves  in  all 
the  intercourfe  of  life.  The  meanefl:  Ma- 

(/)'  The  R here  is  a. guttural  r. 
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hometan  will  neither  accept  from  a Chris- 
tian, nor  return  the  falute  of  Salafn^alat- 
k(/é),  health  to  thee,  on  account  of  the 
affinity  between  the  word  Salam  and  EJlamt 
(lilamifm),  the  proper  name  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  Mojlemy  (Muffiulman)  the  name  of 
the  perfon  who  profeffies  it:  the  ufual  Salu- 
tation is  only  good  morning,  or  good  even- 
ing, and  it  is  well  too,  if  it  be  not  accom- 
panied with  a Ejaour,  Kafer,  Kelb,  i.  e.  im- 
pious, infidel,  dog,  expreffions  to  which  the 
Chrifiians  are  familiarized.  The  Mahome- 
tans even  affeét  to  mortify  them,  by  prac- 
- tiling  before  them  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worfhip.  At  noon,  at  three  o’clock,  and 
at  fun-fet,  as  foon  as  the  criers  from  the  tops 
of  the  minarets  announce  the  time  of  prayer, 
they  appear  at  the  doors  of  their  houSes,  where, 
after  making  their  ablution,  they,  gravely 
Spread  a mat  or  carpet,  and  turning  them- 
lelves  towards  Mecca,  crois  their  arms  upon 
their  breads.  Stretch  them  towards  their, 
knees,  and  begin  nine  proftrations,  down  to 
the  ground,  reciting  the  preface  to  the  Koran. 
In  conversation,  they  frequently  make  a break 

. (;f)  Or,  Sakm-clai~rom^  health  to  you.  Hence  the  worJ 
Salamalek, 
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by  tneir  profeflion  of  faith,  “ There  is  but 
‘‘  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.” 
They  talk  perpetually  of  their  religion,  and 
conhder  tlicmfelves  as  the  only  faithful  to 
God.  To  confute  t!iem,  tlie  Chridians,  in 
their  turn,  adedl;  great  devotion;  and  hence 
th.at  ollentation  of  piety  which,  forms  one  of 
the  principal  charaâerifcics  of  the  Orientals  ; 
but  the  heart  makes  no  facrifice,  and  the 
Chrillians  retain  a deep  remembrance  of 
all  thefe  infults,  and  only  wait  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  feck  their  revenge.  The 
effefts  of  this  were,  vihble  in  the  time  of 
Dahcr,  v/hen,  proud  of  the  protection  of  his 
minider,  in  many  places  they  affumed  a 
fuperiority  over  thé  Mahometans.  The 
excelles  they  committed  on  that  occadon 
(hould  ferve  as  a lelTon  to  any  European 
power,  which  may  hereafter  obtain  pof- 
fefiion  of  countries  inhabited  by  Greeks 
and  Mahometans. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Oj  property^  ranks  y and  conditions. 

T' H E Sultans  having  arrogated  to  them- 
fel  ves,  by  right  of  conquefl,  the  property  of 
all  the  lands  of  Syria,  the  inhabitants  can 
no  longer  pretend  to  any  real,  or  even  per- 
fonaî  property  ; they  have  nothing  but  a 
temporary  poifclTion.  When  a father  dies, 
the  inheritance  reverts  to  the  Sultan,  or  his 
delegate,  and  the  children  can  only  redeem 
the  fucceflion  by  a coniiderable  fum  of 
money.  Hence  arifes  an  indifference  to 
landed  efcates,  which  proves  fatal  to  agri- 
culture. In  the  towns,  the  pofTeflion  of 
houfes  is  in  fome  meafure  Icfs  uncertain 
and  lefs  ruinous  ; but  every  where  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  property  in  money,  as 
more  eafy  to  hide  from  the  rapine  of  the 
Defpot.  In  the  tributary  countries,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  Druzes,  the  Maronites,  Hafbeya, 
6cc.  there  exills  a real  property  founded  on 
cuftoms,  Vvhich  their  petty  princes  dare  not 
violate;  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  are 
fo  attached  to  their  eflates,  that  it  is  very  rare 

to 
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to  hear  of  an  alienation  of  lanciS  among  them. 
There  is  neveithelcfs  one  method,  even  under 
the  Turkifh  adminiftration,  of  fecuring  a 
perpetual  nfus-friicîiis,  which  is  by  making 
what  is  called  a W akj\  that  is  an  endow- 
ment or  donation  of  an  eflate  to  a Mofque. 
The  proprietor  then  becomes  the  irremove- 
able  guardian  of  his  property,  on  con- 
dition of  a fine,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  profelTors  of  the  law^  but  this  act 
has  this  inconvenience,  that,  inftead  of  pro- 
tecting, the  men  of  the  law  frequently  devour 
the  property  : and,  in  that  cafe,  to  whom 
are  they  to  look  for  redrefs,  fince  the  em- 
bezzlers of  the  property  are  at  the  fame  time 
the  diftributors  of  juftice?  For  this  reafon, 
thefe  lawyers  are  almoft  the  only  landholders, 
nor  do  we  fee,  under  the  Turkifh  govern- 
ment, that  multitude  of  fmall  proprietors,  who 
conftitute  the  flrength  and  riches  of  the  tri- 
butary countries. 

What  I have  faid  of  conditions  in  Egypt, 
wdll  apply  equally  to  Syria  : they  may  be  re- 
duced to  four  or  five  3 the  cultivators  or  pea- 
fants,  artifans,  merchants,  military  men,  and 
thofe  who  fill  the  different  departments  of  the 
law  and  juridical  offices.  Thefe  various  daffies 
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again  may  bs  comprehended  under  two 
others  ; the  people,  which  includes  the  pea- 
lants,  artilans  and  merchants  ; and  the  go- 
vernment, compofed  of  the  military,  and  legal 
and  judicird  oiiiccrs.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion,  the  power  ihould  re- 
fide  in  the  latter  order;  but  fince  the  dif- 
polfellion  of  the  Caliphs  by  their  lieutenants, 
a dhbindlion  has  taken  place  between  the 
fpiritual  and  temporal  power,  which  has  left 
but  an  illufory  authority  to  the  interpreters 
of  the  law:  fiich  is  that  of  the  Grand 
Mufti  (/),  who  reprefents  the  Caliph,  among 
the  Turks.  The  real  pov/er  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sultan,  who  reprefents  the  lieutenant 
or  fj-eneral  of  the  armv.  That  tavourable 
prejudice,  however,  which  the  people  enter- 
tain for  dethroned  pow'crs,  flilll  preferves  to 
the  profeiTors  of  the  law,  a credit  of  which  they 
almoil  always  avail  themfelves,  to  form  a 
party  of  oppojition  -y  the  Sultan  is  awed  by  it  at 
Conilantinople,  nor  do  the  Pachas  venture 
too  openly  to  thwart  it  in  their  provinces. 
In  each  city  this  party  is  headed  by  the 
Mufti,  who  derives  his  authority  from  tliat 

(/)  I'his  term  Decider  of  the  cefes  which 
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of  Conftantinople  ; his  employment  is  here- 
ditary and  not  venal,  which  fingle  circum- 
flance  has  prcferved  niorc  energy  in  this  body 
than  in  all  the  others.  From  the  privileges 
they  enjoy,  the  fitmiiies  which  compofe  it 
bear  a confidcrable  refembiance  to  our  nobi- 
lity, although  its  true  type  be  the  army. 
They  refemble  allc  our  magiftracy,  our  clergv, 
and  even  our  citizens,  as  they  are  tlie  only 
perfons  in  that  country  who  live  on  their 
rents.  From  them  to  the  peaftntry,  the 
artil'ans,  and  traders,  the  defcent  is  fudden, 
yet,  as  the  condition  of  thefe  three  elaiTes 
form  the  true  ftandard  of  the  police  and 
power  of  an  empire,  I Hrall  feledt  the  par- 
ticulars betf  calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  juft  ideas. 
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State  of  the  Pcafants  and  of  Agriculture. 

In  Syria,  and  even  throughout  the  Turkiih 
empire,  the  pcaliints,  like  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, are  deemed  Jlaves  of  the  the  Sultan  ; 
hut  this  term  only  conveys  the  meaning  of 
our  word  fuhjedls.  Though  mafLcr  of  their 
lives  and  properties,  the  Sultan  does  not  fell 
men;  he  does  not  limit  them  to  a certain 
fpot.  If  he  beftows  an  appanage  on  fome 
grandee,  it  is  not  faid,  as  in  Ruhia  and  Po- 
land, that  he  gives  five  hundred  or  a thou- 
fand  pcafants  ; in  a word,  the  peafants  are 
oppreffed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  government, 
hut  not  degraded  by  the  fervitude  of  feeda- 
lity. 

When  Sultan  Selim  had  conquered  Syria, 
in  order  to  render  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue more  eafy,  he  eftabliflied  a fingle  ter- 
ritorial tribute  called  the  ruri.  It  ihould 
feem,  that  this  Sultan,  notwithflanding  the 
ferocity  of  his  character,  underllood  the  im- 
portance 
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portance  of  favouring  the  hufbaiicknan,  for 
the  miri,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
lands,  is  an  infinitely  moderate  impofl  ; and 
it  was  the  more  fo  at  the  time  in  which  it  was 
fixed,  as  Syria  was  then  better  peopled  than 
at  prefent,  and  perhaps  alfo  pofiefied  a greater 
trade,  as  it  lay  on  the  moft  frequented  route 
to  India,  little  ufe  having  been  yet  made  of 
the  paflage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
That  this  tax  might  be  colledled  regularly, 
Selim  gave  orders  to  prepare  a dejlar,  or 
regifier,  in  which  the  contingent  of  each  vil- 
lage fliould  be  fet  down.  In  fhort,  he  efta- 
bliflied  the  miri,  at  an  invariable  rate,  and 
ordered  it  ihould  neither  be  augmented  nor 
diminifhed.  Moderate  as  it  was  in  its 
original  eflabiilliment,  it  could  never  be  op- 
preffive  to  the  people;  but  by  abufes  inherent 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  Turkifh  govern- 
ment, the  Pachas  and  their  agents  have  found 
the  fecret  of  rendering  it  ruinous.  Not  daring 
to  violate  the  law  eftabliilied  by  the  Sultan 
refpedling  the  immutability  of  the  impofi:, 
they  have  introduced  a multitude  of  changes, 
which,  without  the  name,  produce  all  the 
effedts  of  an  augmentation.  Thus,  having 
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the  grcatcfl  j'art  of  the  land  at  their  dif- 
pofal,  they  clog  their  concevions  with  bur- 
thenfome  conditions;  they  exabl  the  lialf, 
nay  even  two  thirds,  of  the  crop  ; they  mo- 
nopolize the  feed  and  the  cattle,  fo  that  the 
cultivators  are  under  the  neccffity  of  pur- 
chafing  from  them  at  their  own  price.  The 
harveil;  over,  they  cavil  about  loiTcs,  and  pre- 
tended robberies,  and  as  they  have  the  power 
in  their  hands,  they  carry  off  what  they 
think  proper.  If  the  feafon  fails,  they 
ffill  exadt  the  fame  finn,  and  to  pay  them- 
felves,  expofe  every  thing  the  poor  peafant 
poflefies  to  fale.  Happily,  his  perfon  at  Icall 
remains  free,  for  the  Turks  are  ignorant  of 
the  refinement  of  imprifoning  for  debt  the 
man  who  has  no  longer  any  property.  I'o 
thefe  confiant  opprefiions  are  added  a thou- 
find  accidental  extortions.  Sometimes  the 
whole  village  is  laid  under  contribution  for 
fome  real  or  imaginary  offence;  and  fometimes 
a fervice  of  a new  kind  is  introduced.  A ])i  e- 
fent  is  exadtcd  on  tlic  accefijon  of  each  uover- 

o 

nor;  a contribution  of  grabs  is  demanded  for 
his  horfes,  and  barley  and  firaw  for  Ins  ca- 
valiers: they  mufi;  provide,  likcwdfe,  for  all 
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the  foldiers  who  pafs,  or  who  carry  orders, 
and  the  governors  take  care  to  multiply  thel'e 
commiiTions  which  arc  a laving  to  them,  but 
inevitable  ruin  to  the  peafants.  The  villages 
tremble  at  every  Lansji’nd  who  appears;  he  is 
a real  robber  under  the -name  of  a foldier; 
he  enters  as  a conqueror,  and  commands  as  a 
mailer  : Dogs,  Rabble  ; bread,  coffee,  tobacco  ; 
I muff  have  barley,  I muff  have  meat.  If  he 
calls  his  eyes  on  any  poultry,  he  kills  them; 
and  when  he  takes  his  departure,  adding  in- 
fult  to  tyranny,  he  demands  wliat  is  called 
kera-el-dars,  the  hire  of  his  grinders.  In 
vain  do  the  peafants  exclaim  again II  this  in- 
jullice;  the  fabre  impofes  filence.  Jullice  is 
remote  and  diincult  of  accefs  ; nay,  com- 
plaints are  even  dangerous.  What  is  theecn- 
fequence  of  all  thefe  depredations  ^ The  poorer 
clafs  of  inhabitants  ruined,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  pay  the  miri,  become  a burthen  to 
the  village,  or  fly  into  the  cities  : but  the 
miri  is  unalterable,  and  the  fum  to  be  levied 
mull  be  found  fomewherc,  their  portion  falls 
on  the  remaining  inhabitants,  whofe  burthen, 
though  at  firll  light,  now  becomes  infup- 
portable.  If  they  are  viiited  by  â two  years 
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droiio-ht  and  famine,  the  whole  vilkf^e  is 

O O 

ruined  and  abandoned  ; but  the  tax  it  fhould 
have  paid  is  levied  on  the  neighbouring  lands. 
They  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  witii  the 
Kciradji  of  tlie  Chrifhians.  Its  amount  having 
been  eftimated  at  the  time  they  were  firfl 
numbered,  it  mulf  always  produce  the  fame, 
though  tliofe  who  pay  fliould  be  lefs  nu- 
merous. Plencc  it  happens  that  this  capi- 
tation is  fometimes  carried  from  three,  five, 
and  eleven  piallers,  at  which  it  was  firfi:  fixed, 
to  thirty-five  and  forty;  which  abfolutely 
irnpoveri files  thofe  on  whom  it  is  raifed,  and 
obliges  them  to  leave  the  country.  Thcfe 
burthens  are  more  efpecially  opprefiive  in 
the  countries  befiowed  as  an  appanage,  and 
in  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  Arabs. 
In  the  former,  the  Titulary,  greedy  to  aug- 
ment his  revenue,  delegates  full  power  to 
Ids  LeiTee  to  augment  tlie  taxes,  and  he  is 
well  fecended  by  the  avidity  of  the  fubal- 
terns.  Thefc  men,  refining  on  the  arts  of 
wringing  money  from  the  people,  have  con-* 
t;ivcd  to  impofe  duties  on  every  commodity 
brought  to  market,  on  entries,  the  convey- 
ance of  goods,  and  c.ven  the  burthen  of  an. 
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cfs.  It  is  remarked  that  thefe  exadbions  have 
made  a rapid  progrefs,  efpecially  in  the  lafl 
forty  years,  from  which  time  they  date  the 
decline  of  agriculture,  the  depopulation  of 
the  country,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  fpecie  carried  to  Conflantino- 
ple.  With  refpedl  to  the  Bedouins,  if  they 
are  at  war,  they  pillage  as  enemies;  and  if 
at  peace,  devour  every  thing  they  can  find  as 
guefts;  hence  the  proverb.  Avoid  the  Bedouin, 
'ivhether  friend  or  enemy.  The  lead;  wretched 
of  the  peafants,  are  thofe  of  the  countries 
which  raife  themfelves  a certain  Ripulated. 
fum,  as  is  done  by  the  Druzes,  the  Kefra- 
ouan,  Nablous,  &c.  yet  even  there  they  arc 
liable  to  be  oppreffed  and  impoveriÆed  by 
various  abufes.  But  nothing  is  more  de- 
ftrudlive  to  Syria,  than  the  fliameful  and 
exceffive  ufury  cuflomary  in  that  conn- 
tiy.  When  the  peafants  are  in  want  of 
money  to  purchafe  grain,  cattle,  &c.  they 
can  find  none  but  by  mortgaging  the  whole, 
or  part  of  their  future  crop,  greatly  under  its 
value.  The  danger  of  letting  money  appear, 
clofes  the  hands  of  all  by  whom  it  is  pofiTefi- 
edç  and  if  it  is  parted  with  it  mufi:  be  from 
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the  hope  of  a rapid  and  exorbitant  gain  ; tîie 
moil  moderate  interefi:  is  twelve  per  cant, 
the  ufual  rate  is  twenty,  and  it  frequentlyydles 
as  high  even  as  thirty. 

From  all  thefe  caufes  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive how  miferable  miifl  be  the  condition 
of  the*  peafants.  They  are  every  where 
reduced  to  a little  flat  cake  of  barley  or 
dourra,  to  onions,  lentils,  and  water.  They 
are  fo  little  acquainted  v/ith  dainties,  that 
they  eftcem  flrong  oil,  and  rancid  fat  as  de- 
licacies. Not  to  lofe  any  part  of  their  corn, 
they  leave  in. it  all  forts  of  wild  grain,  even 
tares  (w),  which  occafion  vertigoes,  and  dim- 
nefs  of  fight  for  feveral  hours,  as  I have  my- 
felf  experienced.  In  the  mountains  of  Le- 
banon and  Nablous,  in  time  of  dearth,  they 
gather  the  acorns  from  the  oaks,  which  they 
eat,  after  boiling  or  roafting  them  on  the  allies. 
The  truth  of  this  has  been  authenticated  to 
me  among  the  Druzes,  by  perfons  who  have 
themfelves  made  ufe  of  them.  We  inuffc 
therefore  no  longer  accufe  the  poets  of  hy- 
perbole; but  it  will  only  be  the  more  dif- 


(/*«)  In  Arabic  Zlwan. 
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ficult  to  believe  that  the  golden  age  was  the 
acre  of  abundance. 

By  a natural  confequence  of  this  mifery, 
the  art  of  cultivation  is  in  the  moft  deplo- 
rable Hate;  the  huHiandman  is  dellitute  of 
infirurnents,  or  has  very  bad  ones  ; his  plough 
js  frequently  no  more  than  the  branch  of 
a tree,  cut  below  a bifurcation,  and  ufed  with- 
out wheels.  The  ground  is  tilled  by  affes, 
and  cows,  rarely  by  oxen  ; they  would  be- 
fpeak.  too  much  riches  ; beef  is  therefore  very 
fcarce  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  where,  bell  des,  it 
is  always  lean  and  bad,  like  all  the  meat  of 
hot  .countries.  In  the  diflridls  expofcd  to 
the  Arabs,  as  in  PaleHine,  the  countryman 
mufl;  fow  with  his  mufket  in  his  hand. 
Scarcely  does  the  corn  turn  yellow,  before  it 
is  reaped,  and  concealed  in  MatmoureSf  or 
fubterraneous  caverns.  As  little  as  poffible 
is  employed  for  feed  corn,  becaufe  they  fow 
no  more  than  is  barely  neceffary  for  fub- 
fiHence;  in  a word,  their  whole  induHry 
is  limited  to  a fupply  of  their  immediate 
wants;  and  to  procure  a little  bread,  a few 
onions,  a wretched  blue  fliirt,  and  a bit  of 
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woollen  much  labour  is  not  neceflary. 
The  pcalant  lives  therefore  in  diflrefs  ; but 
at  leafl;  he  does  not  enrich  his  tyrants, 
and  the  avarice  of  defpotifm  is  its  own  pu- 
nhhinent. 
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C H A P.  XXXVIII. 


Of  the  Art/fans,  ‘TradcrSy  and  Commerce. 

T HE  clafs  of  men  who  give  .value  to  com- 
modities, by  manufacturing  them,  or  bring- 
ing them  into  circulation,  is  not  fo  ill  treated 
in  Syria,  as  that  which  produces  them  ; the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  property  of  the 
artifans  and  traders,  conhfting  in  .perfonal 
effects,  is  more  concealed  from  the  ferutiniz- 
ing  eye  of  government  than  that  of  the  pea- 
fants  ; befides  which,  the  artiffs  and  mer- 
chants, collected  in  the  towns,  efcape  more 
eafily,  in  the  crowd,  from  the  rapacity  of 
their  rulers.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  towns 
in  Syria,  and  even  throughout  Turkey. 
While  in  other  countries,  the  cities  are 
in  fome  meafure  the  overflow  of  the  coun- 
try, there  they  are  the  effeCt  of  its  defer- 
tion.  Thepeafants,  expelled  from  their  vil- 
lages, fly  thither  for  refuge,  and  find  in  them 
tranquillity  and  even  a degree  of  eafe  and 
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plenty.  The  Pachas  are  more  particularly 
attentive  to  this  lail:  article,  as  on  it  depends 
their  peribnal  lafety  ; for  belides  the  imme- 
diate cffcds  of  a fedition,  which  might  be 
fatal  to  them,  the  Porte  would  not  pardon 
them  for  endangering  the  fafety  oi  the  em- 
pire, for  want  of  fupplying  the  people  with 
bread.  They  take  care  therefore  to  keep 
provilions  cheap  in  ail  the  conhderable  towns, 
and  efpecially  in  that  in  v/hich  they  refidc  : 
if  there  be  a dearth,  it  is  always  lead:  felt 
there.  In  cafe  cf  a failure  in  the  harvefl:, 
they  prohibit  the  exportation  of  grain,  and 
oblige  every  perfon  who  poireffes  any,  to  fell 
it  at  the  price  they  fx  under  pain  of  death  ; 
and  if  there  be  none  in  the  province,  ti'.cy  fend 
for  it  to  other  countries,  as  was  the  cafe  at 
Damafeus  in  November  1784.  The  Pacha 
placed  guards  on  all  the  roads,  permitted 
the  Arabs  to  pillage  every  carriage  going 
out  oF  the  country,  and  fent  orders  into  the 
11  ail  ran,  to  cn'jpty  all  the  Matmoiircs^  fo 
that  while  the  nealants  were  dvins:  with 
luinger  in  the  villages,  the  people  of  Damaf- 
eus paid  for  their  bread  but  two  paras,  or  two 
lois  and  a half,  (one  penny  farthing),  the 
French  pound,  and  thought  it  dear  even  at 
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that  price;  but  as  in  the  political  machine  no 
part  is  independent  of  the  reft,  it  was  not  pofli- 
ble  to  give  fuch  a mortal  wound  to  agriculture, 
without  its  being  felt  by  the  arts  and  com- 
merce. The  reader  will  judge  from  a fevT 
details,  whether  the  government  be  not  as 
negligent  in  this  as  in  every  other  particu- 
lar. 

Commerce  in  Syria,  conlidered  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  is  ftill  in  that 
ftate  of  infancy  which  charadterizes  barba- 
rous ages  and  uncivilized  countries.  Along 
the  whole  coaft  there  is  not  a harbour  capa- 
ble of  admitting  a veftel  of  four  hundred  tons, 
nor  are  the  roads  fecured  by  forts.  The  Mal- 
tefe  corfairs  formerly  availed  themfelves  of 
this  want  of  vigilance,  to  make  prizes  clofe 
in  with  the  fhore  ; but  as  the  inhabitants 
made  the  European  merchants  refponfible 
for  fuch  accidents,  France  has  obtained  from 
the  Order  of  Malta  a prohibition  to  their  cor- 
fairs from  appearing  within  fight  of  land;  fo 
that  the  natives  may  peaceably  carry  on  their 
coafting  trade,  which  is  tolerably  brifk,  from 
Latakia  to  Yafa.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  neither  great  roads  nor  ca- 
nals, nor  even  bridges  over  the  greateft  part 
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of  the  rivers  and  torrents,  however -necefTary 
they  may  be  in  winter.  Between  town  and 
town,  there  are  neither  poils  nor  public  convey- 
ance. The  only  convenience  of  this  kind  is  the 
courier, who  comes  fromConilantinople 
toDamafcus,  by  way  of  Aleppo.  This  courier 
has  no  relays  but  in  the  large  towns,  at  very 
great  diilances  ; but  in  cafe  of  need  he  may  dif- 
mountthe  very  firil  horfeman  he  meets.  He 
leads  with  him,  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the 
Tartars,  a fécond  horfe  in  hand,  and  has  fre- 
quently a companion  for  fear  of  accidents. 

The  communication  between  one  town  and 
another  is  maintained  by  carriers,  who  have  no 
fixed  time  of  departure.  I'his  arifes  from  the 
abfolutc  neceffity  of  forming  troops,  or  cara- 
vans ‘ nobody  travels  alone,  from  the  infecu- 
rity  of  the  roads.  One  mufl  wait  for  fcveral 
travellers  who  are  going  to  the  fame  place,  or 
take  advantage  of  the  paflage  of  fome  great 
man,  v/ho  allumes  the  office  of  protector,  but 
is  more  frequently  the  oppreffor  of  the  caravan. 
Thefe  precautions  are,  above  all,  necelTary  in 
the  countries  expofed  to  the  Arabs,  fuch  as 
Palelline,  and  the  whole  frontier  of  the  defert, 
and  even  on  the  road  from  Aleppo  to  Skanda-. 
roon,  on  account  of  the  Curd  robbers.  In 
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the  mountains,  and  on  the  coaft,  between 
Latakia  and  Carmel,  we  may  travel  with 
more  lafety  5 but  the  roads  in  the  mountains 
are  extremely  bad,  as  the  inhabitants  are  fo 
far  from  levelling  them,  they  endeavour  to 
render  them  more  rugged,  in  order,  as  they 
fay,  to  cure  the  Turks  of  their  defire  to  in- 
troduce their  cavalry. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  we  never  fee  either 
a waggon  or  a cart  in  all  Syria  ; which  arifes, 
no  doubt,  from  the  apprehenlion  of  having 
them  feized  by  the  minions  of  government, 
and  fuftering  a great  lofs  at  one  firoke.  Every 
thing  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  alTes, 
or  camels  ; all  which  animals  are  excellent 
here.  The  two  former  are  employed  in  the 
mountains,  and  nothing  can  equal  their  ad- 
drefs  in  climbing  and  Hiding  over  the  Hopes 
of  the  craggy  rocks.  The  camel  is  more 
made  ufe  of  in  the  plains,  becaufe  he  confumes 
lefs,  and  carries  more.  His  ufual  burthen 
is  about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
His  food  is  every  thing  you  chufe  to  give 
him  ; ftraw,  brambles,  pounded  dates,  beans, 
barley,  &c.  With  a fingle  pound  of  food, 
and  as  much  water  in  a day,  he  will  travel  for 
weeks  together.  In  the  whole  way  from 
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Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  a journey  of  forty 
or  forty-fix  hours,  including  the  time  of  re- 
pofe,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink  ; but  thefe 
failings,  repeated,  exhauil  them  as  well  as 
other  animals.  Their  breath  then  be- 
comes foetid.  Their  ordinary  pace  is  very 
flow,  not  exceeding  thirty-four  or  thirty-fix 
hundred  yards  in  an  hour.  It  is  needlefs  to 
prefs  them,  they  go  no  quicker;  but  by  allow- 
ing them  to  refl,  they  will  travel  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  hours  a day. 

There  are  no  inns  any  where;  but  the 
cities,  and  commonly  the  villages,  have  a large 
building  called  2.  Kan,  or  Kej-van-ferai,  which 
ferves  as  an  afylum  for  all  travellers.  Thefe 
houfes  of  reception  are  always  built  without  ' 
the  precincTcs  of  the  towns,  and  confift  of  four 
wings  round  a fquare  court,  which  ferves  by 
way  of  inclofure  for  the  beafls  of  burden. 
The  lodgings  arc  cells,  where  you  find  nothing 
but  bare  walls,  dufl,  and  fometimes  fcorpions. 
The  keeper  of  this  Kan  gives  the  traveller  the 
key  and  a mat;  and  he  provides  himfelf  the 
veil.  He  mull,  therefore,  carry  with  him  his 
bed,  his  kitchen  utenlils,  and  even  his  pro- 
vifions  ; for  frequently  not  even  bread  is  to 
be  found  in  tlie  villages.  On  this  account 
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the  Orientals  contrive  th(?îr  equipage  in  the 
moft  fimple  and  portable  foriTw  The  bag- 
gage of  a man  who  wiflies  to  be  completely 
provided,  confids  in  a carpet,  a matrafs,  a 
blanket,  two  faucepans  with  lids,  contained 
within  each  other;  two  di/lies,  two  pktes, 
and  a colfee-pot,  all  of  copper,  well  tinned  ; a 
fmall  wooden  box  for  fait  and  pepper;  fix'" 
coffee  cups,  without  handles,  in  a leathern 
box;  a round  leathern  table,  which  he  fuf- 
pends  from  the  faddle  of  his  horfe;  fmall 
leathern  pouches,  or  bags  for  oil,  melted  but- 
ter, water  and  brandy,  (if  the  traveller  be  a 
Chriifian)  a pipe,  a tinder-box,  a cup  of  cocoa- 
nut,  fome  rice,  dried  railins,  dates,  Cyprus 
cheefe,  and  above  all,  coffee-berries,  with  a 
roafler,  and  wooden  mortar  to  pound  them.  I 
am  thus  particular  to  prove,  that  the  Orien- 
tals are  more  advanced  than  we,  in  the  art  of 
difpenfing  wdth  many  things;  an  art  which 
is  not  without  its  merit. 

Our  European  merchants  are  not  content- 
ed with  fuch  limple  accommodations.  Their 
' journeys,  therefore,  are  very  expenfive,  and 
confequently  not  frequent;  but  even  the  riched: 
natives  of  the  country  make  no  difficulty  in 
paffi ng  part  of  their  lives  in  the  manner  I 
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have  defcribed,  on  the  roads  of  Bagdad,  Baf- 
fora,  Cairo;  and  even  of  Conftantinople. 
Travelling  is  their  education,  their  fcience  j 
and  to  lay  of  any  man  he  is  a merchant,  is  to 
pronounce  him  a traveller.  They  find  in  it 
the  advantage  of  piirchanng  their  goods  at 
tl)e  fird;  hand,  procuring  them  at  a cheaper 
rate,  enfuring  their  fafety  by  efcorting  them 
themfelves  ; preventing  many  accidents,  and 
obtaining  fome  abatement  of  the  numerous 
tolls.  They  learn,  in  diort,  to  underftand 
weights  and  meafures,  the  extreme  diverfity 
of  which  renders  theirs  a very  complicated 
profeffion.  Each  town  has  its  peculiar 
weight,  which,  under  the  fame  denomination, 
differs  from  that  of  another.  ThtRotle  of  Alep- 
po weighs  about  dx  pounds,  Paris  weight  ; that 
of  Damafeus  five  and  one  quarter;  that  of 
Saide  lefs  than  five  ; that  of  Ramla  near  feven. 
T'hc  Det^/jem  alone,  that  is  the  drachm,  which 
is  the  firff  element  of  thefe  weights,  is  the 
fame  every  where,  Tlie  long  meafures  vary 
lefs;  only  two  ai-e  known,  the  Egyptian  cu- 
bit fDraa  Mafri),  and  the  cubit  of  Conftan- 
tinople  fDraa  Stambculi), 

Coin  is  ftill  more  fixed  ; and  you  may  tra- 
vel over  the  whole  empire  from  Kotchim  to 
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Afouan,  without  experiencing  any  change  in 
its  denomination  or  Its  value.  The  moft 
limplc  of  thefe  coins  is  the  Para,  called  alfo 
a Medin,  a.Fadda,  a Ka^a,  or  a Mefria,  It 
is  of  the  fize  of  an  Englilli  filver  threepence, 
and  is  only  worth  five  Hards  (a  little  above 
a halfpenny).  After  the  para,  follow  fuccef- 
lively  pieces  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  paras  ; 
then  the  Zolata,  or  IJlote,  which  is  worth 
thirty  ; the  Piajhc,  called  Kerfi-afadi,  or 
Piafireof  the  Lion,  worth  forty  paras,  or  fifty 
French  fols  (two  fliillings  and  a penny)  -,  and, 
is  moft  generally  uLd  in  commerce;  and, 
lafily,  the  Abou-Kelb,  or  Piafter  of  the  Dog, 
which  is  worth  fixty  paras.  All  thefe  coing 
are  filver,  but  with  fuch  a mixture  of  copper 
alloy,  that  the  abou-kelb  is  as  large  as  a 
crown  of  fix  livres,  though  its  value  be  only 
four  livres  five  fols  (Three  and  fixpence  half- 
penny). They  bear  no  image,  becaufe  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  Prophet,  but  only  the 
cypher  of  the  Sultan  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  thefe  words  : Sultan  of  the  tzoo  Con- 
tinents, Kakan  foj,  {i.  e.  Lord)  of  the 
two  Seas,  the  Sultan,  Son  of  the  Sultan 


(o)  Kakan  is  a Tartarian  word. 
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firuck  at  Sta/nhoiil,  (Connantinopk),  or  at 
Mafr  (Cairo)  ; which  are  the  only  two  cities 
wliere  there  is  a mint. 

The  gold  coins  are  the  fequin,  called  Da- 
babf  or  piece  of  gold  ; and  alfo  Zahr-Maba- 
boub,  or  Well-beloved  Flower.  It  is  worth 
three  piaflres  of  forty  paras,  or  feven  livres 
ten  fols  (fix  fliillings  and  three-pence);  the 
half  fequin  is  only  worth  fixty  paras.  There 
is  likewife  a fequin,  called  FondoucH^  which 
is  worth  one  hundred  and  feventy  paras  ; but 
it  is  very  rare.  Befides  thefe  coins,  which 
are  thofe  of  the  whole  Turkldi  empire,  fome 
the  European  fpecie  has  as  much  currency; 
fuch  are  the  Elver  'dahlers  of  Germanv,  and 
the  gold  fequins  of  Venice.  Tlie  dollars  are 
worth  in  Syria  from  ninety  to  ninety-two 
paras,  and  the  fequins  from  two  hundred  and 
Eve  to  two  hundred  and  eight.  Thefe  two 
coins  are  worth  from  eight  to  ten  paras  more 
in  Egypt.  The  Venetian  fequins  are  in  great 
requeft  from  the  finenefs  of  their  Eandard, 
and  the  practice  they  have  of  employing 
them  for  womens  trinkets.  The  failiion  of 
thefe  trinkets  does  not  requii-e  much  art  ; the 
piece  of  gold  is  Emply  pierced,  in  order  to 
fufpend  it  by  a chain,  likewife  of  gold,  which 

flows 
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flows  upon  the  bread.  The  more  fequins 
there  are  attached  to  this  chain,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  thefe  chains,  the  more 
is  a woman  thought  to  be  ornamented.  This 
is  the  favourite  luxury,  and  the  emulation 
of  all  ranks.  Even  the  female  peafants,  for 
want  of  gold,  wear  piaflres  or  fmaller  pieces  ; 
but  the  women  of  a certain  rank  difdain  filver; 
they  will  accept  of  nothing  but  fequins  of 
Venice,  or  large  Spanifli  pieces,  and  crufa- 
does.  Some  of  them  wear  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, as  well  lying  flat,  as  flirung  one  on  ano- 
ther, and  hung  near  the  forehead,  at  the  edge 
of  the  head-drefs.  It  is  a real  load  : hut 
they  do  not  think  they  can  pay  too  dearly  for 
the  fatisfaflion  of  exhibiting  this  ti-cafure  at 
the  public  bath,  before  a croud  of  rivals,  to 
awaken  whofe  jealoufy  conflitutes  their  chief 
pleafure.  The  eîîed;  of  this  luxury  on  com- 
merce, is  the  withdrawing  conflderable  fums 
from  circulation,  which  remain  dead  ; belidcs, 
that  when  any  of  thefe  pieces  return  into  com- 
mon ufe,  having  loft  their  weight  by  being 
pierced,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  weigh  them. 
Tlie  praflice  of  weighing  money  is  general 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  Turkey.  No  piece, 
however  effaced,  is  refufed  there;  the  mer- 
chant 
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chant  draws  out  his  fcales  and  weighs  It,  as 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  he  purchafed 
liis  fepulchre.  In  confiderable  payments,  an 
agent  of  exchange  is  fent  for,  who  counts 
paras  by  thoufands,  rejedls  a great  many 
pieces  of  falfe  money,  and  weighs  all  the  fe- 
quins,  either  feparately  or  together. 

Alrnofl  the  whole  commerce  of  Syria  is  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  Franks,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians : formerly  it  was  engrolTed  by  the 
Jews.  The  Mahometans  take  little  part  in  it  ; 
not  that  they  are  prevented  from  engaging  in 
it  by  the  prejudices  of  their  religion,  or  by 
indolence,  as  fome  political  writers  have  ima- 
<rined:  but  from  the  obftacles  thrown  in  their 
way  by  their  own  government.  The  Porte, 
conftant  to  its  ufuai  fyftem,  inftead  of  giving 
a decided  preference  to  the  Turkidi  fubjedls, 
finds  it  nrore  lucrative  to  fell  their  rights  and 
induftry  to  foreigners.  Some  of  the  Euro- 
pean ftates  have,  by  treaties,  obtained  a 
diminution  of  eulbem-houfe  duties  to  three 
p^r  cent.  wFile  the  merchandife  of  the  fub- 
jedls  of  the  Sultan  pays  flridlly  ten,  or,  wdien 
favoured,  per  cent.  Befides  this,  the  du  ties 
Once  paid  in  any  port,  the  Frank  is  not  liable  to 
pay  a fécond  time  in  another.  But  the  cafe 

is 
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ÎS  different  with  the  Ottoman  fubjedl.  The 
Franks,  too,  having  found  it  convenient  to 
employ  Latin  Chriftians  as  agents,  have  pro- 
cured them  a participation  of  their  privileges» 
and  they  are  no  longer  fubjedl  to  the  power  of 
tlie  Pachas,  or  amenable  to  Turkifh  juflice. 
They  cannot  be  plundered  ; and  whoever  has 
a commercial  procefs  with  them,  muft  plead 
before  the  European  conful.  With  fuch  dif- 
advantages,  is  it  furprifing  that  the  Mahome- 
tans fliould  relinquifli  commerce  to  their  ri- 
vals ? Thefe  agents  of  the  Franks  are  known 
in  the  Levant  under  the  name  of  Baratary 
"Drogmans  ; that  is,  privileged  Interpre- 
ters (p).  The  bar  at  y or  priviltge,  is  a pa- 
tent, of  which  the  Sultan  makes  a prefent  to 
the  ambaffadors  refiding  at  the  Porte.  For- 
merly thefe  ambaifadors,  in  their  turn,  made 
prefents  of  them  to  particular  perfons  in  each 
fadory  ; but  within  the  lafh  twenty  years  they 
have  been  made  to  underftand,  it  is  more  lu- 
crative to  fell  them.  The  prefent  price  is 


[p)  An  Interpreter  in  Arabic  is  called  Terdjeman^  of 
which  our  old  writers  have  made  Truchement.  In  Egypt  it 
is  pronounced  Tergoman  ; of  which  the  Venetians  have 
made  'Dragomano.,  and  the  French  converted  into  Drogman, 

from 
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from  five  to  lix  thoufand  livres  (two  hundred 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds).  Each 
Ambaffador  has  fifty,  which  are  renewed  on 
the  death  of  the  polTelfor,  and  form  a pretty 
confiderable  perquifite. 

France  has  the  greateft  trade  to  Syria  of  any 
European  nation.  Her  imports  confifl:  in  five 
principal  articles  j ifl.  The  cloths  of  Lan- 
guedoc. 2dly,  Cochineal  from  Cadiz.  3d ly. 
Indigos,  qthly,  Sugars.  And-,  5thly,  Weft 
India  coffee,  which  is  in  great  requefh  with 
the  Turks,  and  which  they  mix  wdth  that 
of  Arabia,  more  efleemed  indeed,  but  too 
high  priced.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  hard- 
W'are,  call  iron,  flieet  lead,  tin,  Lyons  laces, 
foapo,  &c. 

The  returns  confift  almoft  wholly  in  cot- 
tons, either  fpun  or  raw,  or  manufadtured 
into  coarfe  fluffs  ; in  fome  filks  of  Tripoli, 
the  others  being  prohibited  ; in  gall  nuts, 
in  copper  and  wool,  which  come  from  coun- 
tries out  of  Syria.  The  Fadlories,  or  as  we 
call  them,  Ec/jelles  fqj,  of  the  French,  are 

feveii 

(^)  This  whimfical  name  of  Echelles  (in  Englifla  ladders') 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Provence,  from  the  Ita- 
lian 
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{even  in  number,  i.  e.  Aleppo,  Skanda- 


roon,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Saide, 

Acre,  and 

Kamla.  The  fum  of  their  imports  amounts 
to  6,000,000  of  livres  (250,000/.)  viz. 

For  Aleppo  and  Skandaroon, 

3,000,000 

Saide  and  Acre, 

2,000,000 

Tripoli  and  Catagie, 
Ramla, 

400.000 

600.000 

' Total, 

6,000,000 

Â11  this  commerce  pafTes  through  the  fingle 
channel  of  Marfeillcs,  which  pofTelTes  the 
excluhve  privilege  of  fending  flaips  to,  and 
receiving  them  from,  the  Levant,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  remonflrances  of  the  Province  of 
Languedoc,  which  furnifhes  the  principal 
commodities.  Strangers,  that  is,  the  natives 
of  Turkey,  are  prohibited  from  carrying 
on  their  commerce,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Marfeilles  factors,  ellablifhed  in 
their  country.  This  prohibition  was  abo- 

lian  fcala^  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  kalla^  which  fig- 
nifies  a place  proper  to  receive  veflels,  a road,  a harbour. 
At  prefent  the  natives  fay,  as  the  Italians,  fcala^  racla. 

liflied 


lifhed  in  1777»  for  feveral  reafons  fet  forth 
in  the  ordinance  j but  the  merchants  of  Mar- 
feilles  made  fuch  reprefentations,  that,  lines 
the  month  of  April,  1785,  matters  have 
again  been  placed  upon  their  former  footing. 
It  is  for  France  to  determine  how  far  this  trade 
is  to  her  intcrefl.  Confidered  relatively  to  the 
Turkiflt  empire,  it  may  be  averred,  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Turks  with  Europe  and  India, 
is  moredetrimental  than  advantageous.  For  the 
articles  exported  being  all  raw  un  wrought 
materials,  the  empire  deprives  itfelf  of  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  labour  of 
its  own  fubjedts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
commodities  imported  from  Europe  and  In- 
dia, being  articles  of  pure  luxury,  only  ferve 
to  increafe  the  diffipation  of  the  rich,  and 
the  fervants  of  government,  whilll,  per- 
haps, they  aggravate  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  clafs  of  cultiva- 
tors. Under  a government  which  pays  no 
refpedl  to  property,  the  defre  of  multiply- 
ing enjoyments,  cannot  but  irritate  cupidity, 
and  increafe  ’oppreffion.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure more  clothes,  furs,  laces,  fugars,  lliawls, 
and  India  goods  ; there  muft  be  more  mo- 
ney, 
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ney,  cotton,  and  filks,  and  more  extortions. 
A momentary  advantage  may  have  accrued 
to  the  Rates  which  furnilh  thefe  objects  of 
luxury  ; but  are  not  the  advantages  of  the 
prefent  moment  borrowed  from  the  wealth  of 
future  times  ? And  can  we  hope  long  to  carry 
on  an  advantageous  commerce  with  a coun- 
try which  is  precipitately  hadening  to  ruin  ? 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

of  the  Arts  y Sciences  y and  Ignorance  of  the 

People. 

The  arts  and  trades  in  Syria  afford  room 
for  many  condderations.  Firff,  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  them  are  infinitely  lefs  numerous 
than  with  us;  we  can  fcarcely  reckon  twen- 
ty, even  including  the  moll  necefiary.  In 
the  firff  place,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  hav- 
ing proferibed  every  fort  of  image  and  figure, 
there  exiffs  neither  painting,  nor  fculpture, 
nor  engraving,  nor  any  of  thofe  numerous  pro- 
feffions  which  depend  on  them.  T’he  Chrif- 
tians  alone  purchafe,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
churches,  fome  pictures  of  the  Greeks  at  Con- 
ffantinople,  who,  in  point  of  taffc,  are  real 
Turks.  In  the  fécond  place,  a multitude  of 
our  trades  are  rendered  unnecefiary,  from  the 
fmall  quantity  of  furniture  ufed  by  the  Ori- 
entals. The  whole  inventory  of  a wealthy 
family  confiffs  in  a carpet  for  the  feet,  in 
mats,  cufliions,  matrefies,  fome  fmall  cotton 
cloths,  copper  and  wooden  platters  for  the 
table,  a few  ffewing  pans,  a mortar,  a port- 
able 
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able  mill,  a little  porcelain,  and  fome  plates 
of  copper  tinned.  All  our  apparatus  of 
tapeftry,  wooden  bedfteads,  chairs,  flools, 
glades,  defies,  bureaus,  clofets^  our  buffets 
with  their  plate,  and  table  fervices;  in  a word, 
all  our  cabinet  and  upholftery  work,  are  luxu- 
ries totally  unknown  to  them,  fo  that  no- 
thing is  fo  fimple  as  a Turkifh  removaL 
Pococke  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  cuftoms 
originate  in  the  wandering  life  formerly  led 
by  the  anceftors  of  thefe  nations;  but  they 
have  had  fufficient  time  to  forget  this  fince 
they  have  become  fettled;  and  we  fliould 
rather  fearch  for  the  caufe  of  it  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  government,  which  reduces  every 
thing  to  v/hat  is  flridly  neceffary.  Their 
cloathing  is  not  more  complicated,  though 
much  more  expenfive.  They  are  flrangers 
to  the  hats,  perukes,  hair-drefhng,  buttons, 
buckles,  flocks,  laced  ruffies,  and  all  that 
fuperduity  with  which  we  are  furrounded. 
Cotton  or  fiik  ihirts,  which  even  the  Pachas, 
do  not  count  by  dozens,  and  which  have 
neither  ruffles  nor  wriflbands,  nor  plaited 
collars  ; an  enormous  pair  of  breeches,  which 
lerve  alfo  by  way  of  flockings;  a handkerchief 
on  the  head  ; another  round  the  waifl,  with 
VoL.  II,  Ff  the 
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the  three  large  folds  of  cloth  and  calico  I 
have  mentioned  in  defcribing  the  drefs  of  the 
'Mamlouks,  compofe  the-  whole  wardrobe  of 
the  Orientals.  Their  only  articles  of  luxury 
are  goldfmith’s  work,  which  is  confined  to 
womens  trinkets,  fa uccrs  for  coffee  wrought 
like  lace,  the  ornaments  of  their  harnefs, 
their  pipes,  and  the  lilk  fluffs  of  Aleppo  and 
Damafcus.  In  paffing  through  the  flreets 
of  the  towns,  you  meet  with  nothing  but 
a number  of  beaters  of  cotton  on  tenters, 
retailers  of  fluffs  and  mercery,  barbers  to 
fliave  the  head,  tinners,  lockfmiths,  fadlers, 
and  cfpecially  fellers  of  little  loaves,  hard- 
ware, grain,  dates,  and  fweetmeats,  but  very 
few  butchers,  and  thefe  ill  fupplied.  There  are 
alfo  in  the  great  towns  a few  wretched  gun- 
fmiths,  who  can  only  repair  fire-arms,  for  not 
one  of  them  can  cafl  a piflol  barrel  ; as  for 
gun-powder,  the  frequent  occafion  they  have 
to  make  ufe  of  it,  has  excited  the  induflry  of 
the  peafants  in  general  to  make  it,  but  there 
is  no  public  manufacflury. 

■ In  the  villages,’ the  inhabitants,  limited  to 
mere  neceffaries,  have  no  arts  but  thofe  with- 
out which  they  cannot  fubfi^  ; every  one  en- 
deavours to  fupply  his  own  wants,  that  he 
may  not  be  obliged  to  fhare  what  he  has  with 

others 
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Others.  Each  family  manufactures  the  coarfe 
cottons  with  which  they  are  cloathed. 
Every  houfe  has  its  portable  mill,  with  which 
the  women  grind  the  barley  or  the  Dourra 
for  their  fuftenance.  The  flour  from  thefe 
mills  is  coarfe,  and  the  little  round  loaves 
made  of  it,  ill  leavened  and  badly  baked;  but 
they  preferve  life,  and  that  is  all  which  is  re-  , 
quired.  I have  already  obferved  how  Ample 
and  cheap  their  inflruments  of  hulbandry 
are.  In  the  mountains  they  do  not  prune 
the  vines,  and  they  no  where  ingraft  trees; 
every  thing,  in  fhort,  reminds  us  of  the  Am- 
plicity  of  ancient  times,  which,  poflibly, 
as  at  this  day,  was  only  the  ignorance  of 
poverty.  When  we  enquire  the  reafon  of 
their  want  of  indufliy,  the  anfv/er  is  uniformly 
the  fame  : “ It  is  good  enough  : That  is  fuf- 
“ Acient  : What  end  would  it  anfwer  to  do 
“ more  ?”  They  are  in  the  right,  Ance  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  reap  the  beneflt  ojf 
their  labours. 

Secondly;  The  Aiate  of  the  arts  in  thefe 
countries,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
exercifed,  are  interefling,  as  they  preferv® 
almoft,  in  every  refpeCt,  the  difcoveries  and 
methods  of  ancient  times.  For  example,  the 

F f 2 fluffs 
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fluffs  manufadured  at  Aleppo  are  not  o 
Arabian  invention  ; this  art  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  who  therafelvcs,  doubtlefs,  imi- 
tated the  ancient  Orientals.  The  dyes  they 
ufe  are,  probably,  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Tyrians,  and  they  carry  them  at  this  day  to 
a perfection  not  unworthy  of  that  people  -,  but 
the  workmen,  jealous  of  their  art,  make  an 
impenetrable  my  fiery  cf  the  procefs.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  fecured  the 
harnefs  of  their  horfes  againfr  the  flrokes  of 
the  fabre,  was  undoubtedly  the  fame  which 
is  now  made  ufe  of  at  Aleppo  and  Damafeus, 
• for  the  head  flails  of  their  bridles  (r).  The 
fmall  filver  plates  with  which  the  leather  is 
lined,  hold  together  without  nails,  and  are  fo 
jointed,  that  without  depriving  the  leather  of 
its  pliancy,  there  remains  no  interflice  for 
the  edge  of  the  weapon. 

The  cement  they  make  ufe  of,  is  no  doubt 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  make 


(r)  On  this  fuhjecf,  I {hall  obfenre,  that  the  Mam- 
iouks  of  Cairo  exhibit  every  year  at  the  procelHons  of  the 
C'aravan,  coats  of  mail,  helmet",  and  vizors,  braflets,  and 
all  the  armour  of  the  time  of  the  Croifades.  'There  is  alfo 
a c ollection  of  old  arms  in  the  mofque  of  the  Dervifes, 

league  above  Cairo,  on  tne  banks  of  the  Nile. 

“ « 
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ft  properly,  they  take  care  only  to  ufe  the 
lime  when  boiling;  they  mix  with  it  one 
third  of  fand,  and  another  of  afhes  and 
pounded  brickdud:.  With  this  compohtion  they 
form  wells,  cifterns,  and  vaults,  which  the' 
water  cannot  pafs  througli.  I have  feen  a lin- 
gular fpecies  of  the  latter  in  Paleftine  that  de- 
ferve  to  be  defcribed.  The  vault  is  built  with 
cylinders  of  brick,  eight  or  ten  inches  long.' 
Thcfe  cylinders  are  hollow,  and  may  be  about 
two  inches  diameter  within.  They  are  in 
a flight  degree  tapering,  the  widell  end  is 
clofed,  the  other  open.  To  form  the  roof, 
they  are  ranged  by  the  fide  of  each  other, 
with  the  clofe  end  expofed  to  the  weather; 
they  are  fafliened  with  plaider  of  Jerulalem 
or  Nablous,  and  four  workmen  can  compleat 
the  roof  of  a chamber  in  a day.  The  firfc 
rains  ufually  penetrate  it  ; but  a coat  of  oil 
is  then  laid  over  it,  which  effedlually  keeps 
the  water  out.  The  cracks  withinflde  are 
clofed  by  a layer  of  plaider,  and  the  whole 
forms  a durable  and  very  light  roof.  With 
thefe  cylinders  they  build  the  walk  at  the 
edges  of  the  terraces  on  the  houfe  tops, 
throughout  Syria,  to  prevent  the  wpmen,  who 
wafli  and  dry  their  linen  there,  from  beinp' 
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feen.  The  ufe  of  them  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced at  Paris;  but  the  invention  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  eaft.  • 

We  may  affirm  the  fime  of  the  manner 
of  working  the  iron  mines  in  Lebanon,  on 
account  of  its  great  fimplicity.  - It  is  the 
method  now  employed  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Catalonian 
Forge.  The  furnace  conflits  in  a fort  of 
chimney  formed  in  the  fide  of  a fleep  de- 
clivity. The  funnel  is  filled  with  wood; 
which  is  fet  fire  to.  The  bellows  is  ap- 
plied to  the  inferior  mouth,  and  the  iron  ore 
poured  in  from  above  ; the  metal  falls  to  tlie 
bottom,  and  is  taken  out  by  the  fame  mouth 
at  which  the  fire  is  lighted.  Even  their  in- 
genious wooden  Aiding  locks  may  be  traced 
hack  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  mentions 
them  in  his  fong. 

To  their  mufic  we  mufl:  not  aferibe  fo 
high  an  antiquity.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
an  earlier  origin  than  the  age  of  the  Califs, 
under  wffiom  the  Arabs  applied  themfelves  to 
it  with  the  more  ardour,  as  all  the  learned 
men  of  that  day  added  the  title  of  Mufician, 
to  that  of  Phyfician,  Geometrician  and  Af- 
tronomer  ; yet,  as  its  principles  were  borrow- 
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cd  from  the  Greeks,  it  might  afford  matter 
of  curious  obfervation  to  adepts  in  that 
fcience.  Such  perfons  are  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  eaft.  Cairo  is  perhaps  the 
«nly  place  in  Egypt  or  in  Syria,  where  there 
arc  a few  Shaiks  who  under  (land  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art.  They  have  collections  of 
airs  which  are  not  noted  in  our  manner,  but 
written  in  characters,  all  the  names  of  which 
are  Perfian.  They  have  no  mdfic  but  vocal; 
for  they  neither  know  nor  efteem  inflrumental, 
and  they  are  in  the  right  ; for  fuch  inflru-  , 
ments  as  they  have,  not  excepting  their  flutes, 
are  deteftable.  They  are  Grangers  likewife 
to  any  other  accompaniment  than  the  unifon, 
and  the  continued  bafe  of  the  Monochord. 
They  are  fond  of  finging  with  a forced  voice 
in  the  high  tones,  and  one  mufl  have  lungs 
like  theirs  to  fupport  the  effort  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Their  airs,  in  point  of  character 
and  execution,  refemble  nothing  we  have 
heard  in  Europe,  except  the  Seguidillas  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  have  divifions  more  la- 
boured even  than  thole  of  the  Italians,  and 
cadences  and  indexions  of  tones  impoflible  to 
be  imitated  by  European  throats.  Their 
performance  is  accompanied  with  fighs  and 
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geftures,  which  paint  the  paffions  in  a more 
lively  manner  than  we  fliould  venture  to 
allow.  They  may  he  faid  to  excel  moil  in 
the  melancholy  ftrain.  To  behold  an  Arab 
with  his  head  inclined,  his  hand  applied  to 
his  ear,  his  eyebrows  knit,  his  eyes  languilh- 
ing;  to  hear  his  plaintive  tones,  his  lengthened 
notes,  his  fighs  and  fobs,  it  is  almoil  im- 
poflible  to  refrain  from  tears,  which,  as 
their  expreffion  is,  are  far  from  bitter  : and 
indeed  they  mull  certainly  find  a pleafure  in 
Ihedding  them,  fince  among  all  their  fongs, 
they  conllantly  prefer  that  which  excites  them 
moll,  as  among  all  accomplifiiments  finging 
is  that  they  moH  admire. 

Dancing,  v/hich  with  us  holds  an  equal 
rank  with  mufic,  is  far  from  being  held  in 
the  fame  ellimation  by  the  Arabs.  This  art, 
among  them,  is  branded  with  a kind  of 
fhamc^  a man  cannot  praclife  it  without 
dilhonour  (j),  and  the  exercife  of  it  is  only 
permitted  to  women.  This  judgment  will 
appear  to  us  fevere,  but  before  we  condemn 
it,  it  mull  be  confidered,  that  in  the  eahern 

(j)  The  Cicred  dance  of  the  Dervifes,  the  motions 
of  which, arc  fuppofed  to  imitate  the  revolutions  of  the 
jfars,  rrufl  be  excepted. 
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worW,  dancing  is  nof  an  imitation  of  war, 
as  among  the  Greeks,  nor  a combination  of 
graceful  attitudes  and  movements,  as  with 
ns  ; but  a licentious  imitation  of  the  utmofl 
wantonnefs  of  love.  This  is  the  fpecies  of 
dance  which,  brought  from  Carthage  to 
Rome,  announced  the  decline  of  her  repub- 
lican manners,  and  which,  fince  revived  in 
Spain  by  the  Arabs,  flill  fub lifts  there  under 
the  title  of  the  Fandango.  Notwithftanding 
the  freedom  of  our  manners,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, without  wounding  the  ear,  accurately 
to  deferibe  it  : it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay  that 
the  female  dancer,  with  her  arms  extended,  and 
im  empaffioned  air,  linging  and  accompanying 
her  fong  with  caflanets,  which  flue  holds  be- 
tween her  fingers,  executes,  without  chang- 
ing her  place,  all  thofe  motions  of  the  body 
which  paflion  itfelf  carefully  conceals  under 
the  veil  of  night.  Such  is  their  licentiouf- 
nefs,  that  none  but  profiitutes  venture 
dance  in  public.  Thofe  who  make  a pro- 
fefiion  of  it  are  called  Rawazi,  and  thofe  wlio 
excel,  alTume  the  name  of  Alma^  or  pro- 
ficients in  the  art.  The  mofi:  celebrated  are 
thofe  of  Cairo.  A late  traveller,  (M.  Savary,) 
has  drawn  a flattering  picture  of.  them  ; but 
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I confcfs  the  originals  did  not  produce  the 
fame  enthufiafm  in  me.  With  their  yellovV 
linnen,  their  tawny  Ikins,  their  naked  pen- 
dent breafts,  their  blackened  eyela flies,  their 
blue  lips,  and  their  hands  ftained  with  henna, 
thefe  Alma  only  reminded  me  of  the  Bac- 
chantes of  the  Bor  cher  ons  (t)  5 and  if  we  re- 
fledt  that,  even  among  the  mofl  poliflied  na- 
tions, this  clafs  of  women  retain  not  a little 
vulgarity,  it  is  not  credible,  that  among 
a people,  where  the  mofl  fmple  arts  are  flill 
in  a flate  of  barbarifm,  they  can  fhew  much 
refinement  and  delicacy  in  one  which  requires 
the  mofl. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  arts 
îvnd  fciences,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
latter  are  flill  more  negledled,  or  to  confefs  the 
truth,  totally  unknown.  The  barbarifm  of 
Syria,  as  well  as  that  of  Egypt,  is  compleat; 
and,  from  the  fimilarity  which  is  ufually 
found  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  fame 
empire,  we  may  form  the  like  judgment  of  all 
thccountries  under  the  dominion  of  theTui-ks. 
In  vain  have  fome  perfons  denied  this  aifer- 

(t)  Wine-houfes  without  Paris,  and  free  from  the  city 
(Titles  ; the  refort  of  the  populace — the  idea  might,  perhaps» 
be  better  conveyed  by  the  terra  Bacchantes  of  Billinfgate. 
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tion  ; in  vain  do  they  talk  of  colleges  ^ places  of' 
education i and  books  : tlicfe  words  in  'I'urkey 
convey  not  the  fame  ideas  as  with  us.  The  age 
of  the  Califs  is  paft  among  the  Arabs,  and 
yet  to  begin  among  the  Turks.  Thefe  two 
nations  have  at  prefent  neither  geometri- 
cians, aftronomers,  muficians,  nor  phyficians. 
Scarcely  can  we  meet  with  one  of  the  latter 
who  knows  how  to  bleed  with  a fleam; 
when  they  have  ordered  a cautery,  applied  fire, 
or  prefcribed  fome  common  recipe,  their 
knowledge  is  exhaufted  : and  confequently  the 
valet  de  chambre  of  an^  European  is  con- 
fulted  as  an  Efculapius;  where  indeed  fliould 
phyficians  be  formed,  fince  there  are  no  efl:a- 
bliiliments  of  the  kind,  and  anatomy  is  diredt- 
ly  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  their  religion? 

Aflironomy  might  gain  more  admirers,  but 

• 

by  aftronomy  they  underfland  only  the  art  of 
difcovering  the  decrees  of  fate  by  tlie  mo- 
tions of  the  fi;ars,  and  not  the  profound 
fcience'of  calculating  their  revolutions.  Tlie 
monks  of  Mar-Hanna,  who  arc  pofieflcd  of 
books,  and  maintain  a correfpondence  with 
Rome,  are  not  lefs  ignorant  than  the  refi. 
Never,  before  my  arrival  among  them,  had 
they  heard  that  the  earth  turned  round  the 
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fun,  and  this  opinion  was  very  near  giving 
great  offence  to  the  brotherhood;  for  tlic 
zealots,  finding  that  it  contradiefted  the  Holy 
Bible,  were  inclined  to  treat  me  as  a héritier 
fortunately  the  Vicar  General  had  goo'd  lenfe 
enough  to  doubt,  and  to  fay:  “ Without 
“ blindly  crediting  the  Franks,  we  mufl  not 
“ too  haftily  deny  all  they  affert;  for  every 
“ thing  they  bring  us,  the  produce  of  their 
“ arts,  is  fo  infinitely  fuperior  to  our  own, 

“ that  they  may  poffibly  difeover  things 

which  are  beyond  our  ideas.”  I eicaped  ■ 
by  not  taking  the  blame'  of  this  novel  hy- 
pothefis  on  myfclf,  but  reftoring  the  difeo- 
very  to  our  modern  philofophers,  who  are 
efteemed  by  the  monks  at  this  day,  as  Vifio- 
naries. 

A great  difference  then  fliould  be  made  be- 
tween the  prefent  Arabs,  and  thofe  of  the 
times  of  El-Mamoun,  and  x^.roun-el-Rafchid, 
and  it  mufl  be  admitted  that,  even  of  them, 
we  have  formed  very  extravagant  ideas. 
Their  empire  was  too  foon  deflroyed  to  fuf- 
fer  them  to  make  any  great  progrefs  in  the 
fciences.  Wdiat  we  fee  happen  in  our  days 
jii  fome  of  the  European  Rates,  proves  that 
they  require  ages  to  become  eRabliihed 
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in  any  country.  And  from,  what  we  know 
of  the  Arabian  wTiters,  do  we  not  con- 
ftantly  find  them  either  the  tranflators,  or 
echos  of  the  Greeks  ? The  only  fcience 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  the  only  one 
they  continue  to  cultivate,  is  that  of  their  own 
language  ; but,  by  the  fhudy  of  language,  we 
muft  notunderfland  that  philofophical  fpirit  of 
refearch  which,  in  w'ords,  invefiigates  thehif- 
tory  of  ideas,  in  order  to  perfedt  the  art  by  which 
they  are  communicated.  Among  the  Mahome- 
tans, the  fiudy  of  the  Arabic  is  only  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  connexion  with  religion  ; and 
this  is  in  fadl  very  confined,  for  the  Koran  is 
**  the  immediate  word  of  God  but,  as  this 
v/ord  only  retains  the  identity  of  its  nature, 
fo  far  as  it  correfponds  with  the  meaning  of 
God  and  his  prophet,  it  is  a matter  of  the 
greatefi:  moment  to  learn,  not  only  the  exadl 
fignification  of  the  words  employed,  but, 
likewife,  the  accents,  inflexions,  fighs  and 
paufes,  in  fliort,  all  the  mofl:  minute  niceties 
of  profody  and  reading;  and  it  is  impoflible 
to  form  an  idea  how  complicated  all  this 
is  without  having  heard  their  declam.atioii 
in  the  Mofques.  As  for  the  principles  of 
the  language,  thofe  of  the  grammar  alone 
* take 
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take  lèverai  years  to  acquire.  Next  is  taught 
the  Nûhou,  a part  of  grammar  which  may  be 
defined,  the  fcience  of  terminations  foreign  to 
the  vulgar  Arabic,  which  are  fuperadded  to 
words,  and  vary  according  to  the  numbers, 
cafes,  genders  and  perfons.  When  this  is 
attained,  the  Undent  is  reckoned  among  the 
learned.  Eloquence  is  next  to  be  Hiidied, 
and  that  requires  whole  years  -,  for  the  maf- 
ters,  myfiierious  like  the  Brachmans,  difcc- 
ver  the  fecrets  of  their  art  only  by  degrees. 
At  length,  they  proceed  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  and  the  Fakah^  or  Science,  per  excelhmtiam, 
by  which  they  mean  theology.  Now,  if  wc 
confider  that  the  perpetual  objedt  of  thefe 
fludies  is  always  the  Koran,  and  that  it  is  necef- 
-fiiry  thoroughly  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
myfiical  and  allegorical  lignifications  aferibed 
to  it,  and  to  read  all  the  commentaries  and 
paraphrafes  upon  it,  of  which  there  are  two 
hundred  volumes  on  the  firfb  verfe;  if  we 
refledl  that  it  is  requifite  to  difpute  on  thou- 
lands  of  ridiculous  cafes  of  conlcience  ; fuch 
as,  if  it  be  allowable  to  mix  mortar  with  im- 
pure water,  whetlier  a man  who  has  an  ifiue 
be  not  in  the  cafe  of  a defiled  woman;  as  alfo 
to  be  able  to  dfi'eufs  the  various'  queftions, 
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whether-  the  foul  of  the  prophet  was  not 
created  before  that  of  Adam;  whether  he  did 
not  counfel  God  in  the  creation;  and  what 
was  the  counfel  he  gave;  it  cannot  but  be 
allowed,  that  one  may  pafs  one’s  whole  life- 
time in  learning  a great  deal,  and  knowing 
notliing. 

As  for  the  inftrudion  bellowed  on  the 
vulgar,  as  the  profeffors  of  the  law  do  not 
perform  the  function  of  our  vicars  and  priefts, 
as  they  neither  preach,  nor  catechize,  nor 
confefs,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  they  re- 
ceive none:  all  the  education  of  children 
confifls  in  attending  private  mailers,  who 
teach  them  to  read  the  Koran,  if  they  are 
Mahometans,  or  the  Pfalms,  if  Chriflians, 
and  a little  writing,  and  reckoning  from  me- 
mory : this  continues  till  they  arrive  almofl 
at  manhood,  when  each  of  them  chufes  fome 
profeffion,  in  order  to  marry  and  gain  a live- 
lihood. The  contagion  of  ignorance  infedls 
even  the  children  of  the  Franks,  and  it  is  a 
maxim  at  Marfeilles,  that  a Levantin  mufl 
be  a diffipated  youth,  idle,  and  without  emu- 
lation, and  whofe  whole  knowledge  will  be 
confined  to  being  able  to  fpeak  feveral  lan- 
guages. 
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giiages,  tliough  this  rule,  like  all  others,  has 
its  exceptions. 

In  examining  the  caufes  of  the  general  ig- 
norance of  the  Orientals,  I fliall  not  fay  with 
a late  traveller,  that  it  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  language,  and  of  reading  and 
writings  undoubtedly  the  difficulty  of  the 
dialeâis,  the  perplexity  of  the  characters,  and 
the  defects  of  their  alphabet,  multiply  the  ob- 
llaclcs  to  inftruCfion.  But  habit  furmounts 
them,  and  the  Arabs  attain  as  nerfeCl  a faci- 
lity in  writing  and  reading,  as  the  Europeans 
themfelves.  The  real  caufe  is  the  few  means 
of  inflruCtion  they  poffiefs,  among  which  mufl; 
be  firit  reckoned  the  fcarcity  of  books.  With 
us  nothing  is  fo common  as, this  valuable  affif- 
tance  : nothing  fo  general  among  all  ranks  as 
the  practice  of  reading.  In  the  Eaft,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  fo  rare.  There  are  but 
two  libraries  throughout  Syria,  that  of  Mar- 
hanna,  of  which  I have  fpoken,  and  that  of 
Djezzar  at  Acre.  The  reader  has  feen  how 
infignificant  the  former  is,  both  withrefpeCt  to 
the  number  and  the  choice  of  its  books.  I lliall 
not  fpeak  of  the  latter  as  an  eye  witnefs  ; but 
two  perfons  who  have  feen  it,  have  affiired  me, 
that  it  did  not  contain  more  than  three  hun- 
dred 
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' dred  volumes  ; yet  thefe  are  the  fpoils  of  all 
Syria,  and  among  others,  of  the  Convent  of  St. 

• Sauveur,  near  Saide,  and  of  the  Shaik  Kairi, 
Mufti  of  Ramla.  At  Aleppo,  the  houfe  of 
Bitar  is  the  only  one  which  pofielTes  any 
books,  and  thofe  are  agronomical,  which  no- 
body underftands.  At  Damafeus  the  lawyers 
hold  even  their  own  fcience  in  no  eftimation. 
Cairo  alone  is  rich  in  books.  There  is  a 
' colledlion  of  very  ancient  ones  at  the  Mofque 
of  El-azhar,  and  a confiderable  number 
is  in  daily  circulation;  but  Chriflians  are 
forbid  to  touch  them.  Twelve  years  ago, 
however,  the  monks  of  Mar- Hanna  delirous 
of  procuring  fome,^  fent  one  of  their  num- 
ber thither  to  purchafe  them.  By  a for- 
tunate accident  he  got  acquainted  with  an 
Effendi,  with  whom  he  became  a favourite, 

' and  who  wifliing  to  obtain  from  him  fome 
lelfons  in  Aftrology,  in  which  he  thought 
him  an  adept,  procured  him  fome  books. 
In  the  fpace  of  fix  months  this  monk 
alTured  me,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
palTed  through  his  hands  ; and  on  my  en- 
quiring on  what  fubjedls,  he  replied,  treatifes 
on  grammar,  the  Nahou,  eloquence,  and  the  > 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  ; but  very  few 
VoL.  II,  G g hidories. 
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hiftories,  or  even  tales.  He  had  never  feen 
two  copies  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments. From  this  flate  of  faéls,  we  arc 
certainly  authorized  to  affirm,  not  only  that 
there  is  a fcarcity  of  good  books  in  the  eafl, 
but  that  books  of  any  kind  are  very  rare.  The 
reafon  of  this  is  evident.  In  thefe  countries 
every  book  is  a manufeript  ; the  writing  of 
which  is  neceffiarily  flow,  difficult,  and  ex- 
penflve.  The  labour  of  many  months  pro- 
duces but  one  copy.  That  mufl:  be  without 
erafure,  and  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  a 
thoufand  acccidents.  It  is  impoffible  there- 
fore for  books  to  multiply,  and  confequently 
for  knowledge  to  be  propagated.  If  we  com- 
pare this  flate  of  things  with  what  pafTes 
among  ourfelves,  we  cannot  but  be  deeply 
[mprelTed  with  the  advantages  of  printing. 
We  fhall  even  be  convinced,  on  reflexion, 
that  this  art  alone  is  poflibiy  the  main  fpring 
of  thofe  great  revolutions,  which,  witliin  the 
lafl  three  centuries,  have  taken  place  in  the 
moral  fyflem  of  Europe.  The  prefs,  by  ren- 
dering books  common,  has  diffufed  a more 
equal  fliare  of  knowledge  through  every  clafs  ; 
and  by  ' rapidly  communicating  ideas  and 
difcoverics,  has  produced  a more  fpeedy  im- 
provement 
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provement  and  more  univerfal  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  fciences  : by  its  means,  all 
thofe  who  occupy  themfelves  in  literary  pur- 
fuits,  are  become  a body  perpetually  afTem- 
bled,  who  purfue  without  intermiffion  the 
fame  labours.  By  printing,  every  writer  is 
become  a public  orator,  who  addreffes  him- 
felf  not  only  to  his  city,  but  to  his  nation, 
and  to  all  Europe.  If  in  this  new  fpecies  of 
popular  alTemby  he  has  loft  the  advantage 
of  declamation  and  gefture  to  excite  the  paf- 
fions,  he  is  amply  indemnified  by  that  of 
having  a more  feled:  audience,  and  being  able 
to  reafon  with  more  temperance;  and  if  the 
imprefiion  he  makes  be  lefs  lively,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  durable.  Since  the  difcovery 
of  the  art  of  printing,  therefore,  fingle  men 
have  been  feen  to  produce,  by  the  mere  effedts 
of  their  writings,  moral  revolutions  in  whole 
nations,  and  have  obtained  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men,  which  has  even  awed  and 
controuled  the  authority  of  the  reigning 
powers. 

Another  very  remarkable  effedt  of  the 
prefs,  is  that  which  it  has  had  on  hiftory. 
By  giving  a general  and  rapid  publicity  to  fadts, 
it  has  rendered  their  certainty  more  eafy  to  be 
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afcertaineJ  ; whereas,  when  books  .were 
written  by  hand,  the  colledlion  made  by  one 
man,  producing  only  one  copy,  could  be 
Icen  and  criticized  by  only  a veiy  fmall 
number  of  readers  ; and  thefe  readers  are  the 
more  to  be  fufpedted,  as  they  muifl  depend  on 
the  choice  of  the  author.  If  he  Ihould  per- 
mit copies  to  be  taken,  they  multiply  and 
fpread  very  flowly.  In  the  mean  tiyie  wit- 
nelTes  drop  oft,  proofs  which  might  once  have 
been  produced  lofe  their  force,  contradidlions 
Hart  up,  and  a wide  held  is  opened  to  error, 
paiiion,  and  mifreprefentatlon.  This  is  the 
caufe  of  all  thofe  monflrous  relations  with 
which  the  hifeories  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Modern  Afia,  abound.  If  among 
thofe  hiftories  we  hnd  fome  which  bear  Hrik- 
ing  marks  of  probability,  they  are  thofe 
\vhofe  writers  were  either  cye-witnehes  of  the 
fafts  they  relate,  or  public  men  wlio  wrote  to 
an  enlightened  people,  able  to  contradifl  them 
whenever  they  departed  from  truth.  Such 
was  Cæfar,  the  principal  actor  in  the  events 
related  in  his  own  memoirs  ; fuch  was  Xeno- 
phon, the  general  of  the  ten  thoufand,  whofe 
able  ret.'-cat  he  has  fo  well  deferibed  ; fuch  waj 
Polybius,  tl:e  friend  and  companion  of  Scipio, 
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the  conqueror  of  Carthage;  luch  allb  were 
Salluft  and  Tacitus,  who  had  been  confuls; 
Thucidides,  the  commander  of  an  army,  and 
Herodotus,  fenator,  and  deliverer  of  Hali- 
carnafTus.  When  hiflory  on  the  contrary  is 
only  a colled:ion  of-ancient  events,  delivered 
down  by  tradition  ; when  thefe  fadls  are 
merely  collecftcd  by  individuals,  it  is  neither 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  nor  does  it  bear  the  fame 
character.  How  ereat  is  the  difference  be- 

o 

tween  the  preceding  writers  and  Livy, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  Î 
Fortunately,  however,  for  them,  the  countries 
in  which  they  wrote  were  civilized,  and  pub- 
lic information  might  ferve  to  guide  them 
refpeding  recent  fails.  But  when  nations 
were  in  a flate  of  anarchy,  or  groaning  under 
fuch  a defpotifm  as  prevails  at  this  day  in 
the  eafl,  writers,  abforbed  in  that  ignorance  - 
and  credulity  wdiich  ever  accompany  fuch 
a flate,  mi^ht  boldly  commit  their  errors 
and  prejudices  to  hiflory;  and  we  may  re- 
mark,^ that  it  is  in  the  produilions  of  fuch 
ao-es  and  nations  that  w^e  meet  with  all  the 
monflers  of  fiilion,  while  in  polifhed  periods', 
"and  in  the  hands  of  original  writers,  the  an- 
nals of  hiflory  only  prefent  us  with  a nar- 
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rative  of  fads  fimilar  to  thole  which  arc  daily 
paffing  before  our  eyes. 

This  influence  of  the  prefs  is  fb  efficacious, 
that  the  eftablifhment  of  Mar-Hanna  alone, 
imperfed  as  it  is,  has  already  produced  a 
fcnfible  difference  among  the  Chriffians.  The, 
art  of  reading  and  writing,  and  even  a fort 
of  information,  are  more  common  among 
them  at  prefent,  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago.  Unfortunately  their  outfet  has  been  of 
that  kind,  which  Icng  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
improvement,  and  excited  innumerable  dif- 
orders  in  Europe.  For  bibles  and  religious 
books  being  the  firff  which  proceeded  from 
the  prefs,  the  general  attention  was  turned 
towards  theological  difcuffions,  whence  re- 
fulted,a  fermentation  which  w’as  the  fource  of 
the  Schifms  of  England  and  Germany,  and 
the  unhappy  political  troubles  of  France.  If 
inffead  of  tranflating  their  Buzembaum^ 
and  theMifanthropical  reveries  of  Nieremberg 
a.nd  Didaco  Stella,  the  Jefuits  had  printed  and 
difperfed:  books  of  pradtical  morality  and- 
public  utility,  adapted  to  the  ffate  of  the 
Kefraouan.  and  the  Druzes,  their  labours 
might  have  produced  in.  thofe  countries,  and, 
even  through  all  Syria,  political  confequences 
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which  might  eventually  have  changed  its 
whole  fyftem.  At  prefent,  all  hope  of  fuch 
improvement  is  over,  or  at  leaft  greatly  re- 
tarded; the  firft  fervor  has  been  fpent  on 
ufelefs  objedls.  Befides,  the  monks  are  poor, 
and  if  Djczzar  takes  it  into  his  head,  he  will 
deftroy  their  prefs.  To  this  he  will  proba- 
bly be  induced  by  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
profefTors  of  the  law,  w^ho,  without  very  well 
knowing  what  they  have  to  dread  from  the 
prefs,  have,  notwithftanding,  conceived  an 
averfion  to  it  ; as  if  folly  pofTefled  the  natu- 
ral inftin(5l  of  divining  what  may  prove  its 
deflru^lion. 

The  fcarcity  of  books,  and  the  want  of 
the  means  of  information  are  then,  as  I have 
juft  faid,  the  caufes  of  the  ignorance -of  the 
Orientals;  butthefe  muft,  after  all, be  regard- 
ed merely  as  acceflaries:  the  radical  fource 
is  ftill  in  the  government,  which  not  only 
does  not  encourage  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, but  exerts  every  effort  to  ftide  it  in  the 
I birth.  Under  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Turks,  there  is  no  profped:  of  obtaining 
rank  or  fortune  through  the  channel  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  or  polite  literature.  The 
talents  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  geometri- 
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cians,  aflronomers,  or  engineers  of  Europe, 
■would  not  preferve  their  poffelTor  from  lan- 
guilhing  in  obfeurity,  or  groaning  beneath 
the  perfecution  of  tyranny.  If  fcience,  there- 
fore, which  itfelf  is  acquired  with  fo  much 
difficulty  and  labour,  can  only  make  us  re- 
gret its  inutility,  and  even  expofe  us  to  dan- 
ger; it  is  better  never  to  poflefs  it.  L'or  this 
reafon,  the  Orientals  are  ignorant,  and  miift 
neceffarily  be  fo,  from  the  fame  principle 
which  makes  them  poor,  as  they  may  apply 
with  juftice  to  fcience,  what  they  fay  of  the 
arts  : “ What  good  purpofe  will  it  anfwer  to 
**  do  more  ?’' 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Of  the  manners  and  charadler  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Syria. 

Of  all  the  fubje(fts  of  obfervatlon  any 
country  affords,  the  moral  charadter  of  its 
inhabitants  is  unqueflionably  the  mofl;  im- 
portant; but  it  mufl:  likewife  be  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  mofl  dif- 
ficult: for  it  is  not  fufficient  to  make  a bar- 
ren enquiry  into  fadts  ; the  effential  objedl  is 
to  inveftigate  their  various  caufes  and  rela- 
tions ; to  difeover  the  open  or  fecret,  the  re- 
mote or  immediate  fprings,  which  produce 
in  men  thbfe  habits  of  adlion  we  call  man- 
ners, and  that  uniform  difpoiition  of  mind 
we  name  charadler.  Now,  to  fucceed  in 
fuch  an  enquiry,  it  is  neceffary  to  communi- 
cate with  the  men  we  wifli  to  know  ; we 
mufl  place  ourfelves  in  their  fituations,  in 
order  to  feel  by  what  agents  they  are  in- 
fluenced, and  the  confequences  which  refult; 
we  mufl  live  in  their  country,  learn  their 
language,  and  adopt  their  cufloms  ; condi- 
tions feldom  complied  with  by  travellérs  ; and 
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v/1)  j h,  even  when  they  are,  ftill  leave  to  be  fur- 
mounted  numerous  difficulties,  which  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf  ; for  we 
have  not  only  to  combat  the  prejudices  we 
may  meet  in  our  way,  but  to  overcome  our 
own  ; againil  which  we  can  never  be  fuffici- 
ently  on  our  guard  j habits  are  powerful,  fadts 
liable  to  be  miftaken,  and  error  eafy.  The 
obferver,  then,  ffiould  be  circumfpecH:  though 
not  timid,  and  the  reader,  obliged  to  fee  with 
the  eyes  of  others,  ffiould  watch  attentively 
both  the  reafoning  of  his  guide,  and  the  deduc- 
tions he  may  be  inclined  to  draw  him- 
felf. 

When  an  European  arrives  in  Syria,  or 
indeed  in  any  part  of  the  ealdern  world,  what 
appears  moll  extraordinary  to  him,  in  the  ex- 
terior of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  almoft  total 
oppofition  of  their  manners  to  our  own  : it 
feems  as  if  fome  premeditated  defign  had  de- 
termined to  produce  an  infinity  of  the  moll 
llriking  contrails  between  the  people  of  Alia 
and  thofe  of  Europe.  We  wear  ffiort  and 
clofe  drelTes  5 theirs  are  long  and  ample. 
We  fulFer  our  hair  to  grow,  and  ffiave  the 
beard  ; they  let  the  beard  grow,  and  ffiave 
the  head.  With  us,  to  uncover  the  head  is 

a mark 


a mark  of  refpedt  j with  them,  a naked  head 
is  a fign  of  folly.  We  falute  in  an  inclined 
pofture  ; they  upright.  We  pafs  our  lives 
credt;  they  are  almoft.  continually  feated. 
They  fit  and  eat  upon  the  ground  ; we  upon 
raifed  feats.  With  refpedt  to  language,  like- 
wife,  their  manner  of  writing  is  direâly  con- 
trary to  ours,  and  the  greateft  part  of  our 
mafculine  nouns  are  feminine  with  them. 
To  the  bulk  of  travellers  thefe  contr'afls  only 
appear  whimfical  ; but  it  may  be  interefling  to. 
philofophers,  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  fo 
great  a diverfity  of  habits,  in  men  who  have^ 
the  fame  wants,  and  in  nations  which  appear 
to  have  one  common  origin. 

Another diftinguifhingcharaâieriftic,  no  lefs. 
remarkable,  is  that  religious  exterior  obfer- 
vable  in  the  countenances,  converfation,  and 
geftures  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey.  In 
the  ftreets,  every  one  appears  with  his  firing 
of  beads.  We  hear  nothing  but  emphatical 
exclamations  of  Ta  Allah  / O God  ! Allah 
ahbar  ! God  mofl"  great  ! Allah  taala^  God 
mofl  high  ! Every  inflant  the  ear  is  flruck 
with  a profound  ligh,  or  noify  eructation 
which  follows  the  pronouncing  of  Ibme  one 
of  the  ninety-nine  epithets  of  God  ; fuch 
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as  Td  ra?ii!  Source  of  riches  ! Ta  fobhan  / O 
luofl:  to  be  praifed  ! Ta  majîour  ! O impene- 
trable ! If  a man  fells  bread  in  the  fireets,  he 
does  not  cry  bread,  but  exclaims  Allah  Kerm, 
God  is  liberal.  If  he  fells  water,"  he  cries, 
Allah  djawady  God  is  generous  ; and  fo  of 
other  articles.  The  ufual  form  of  falutation 
is,  God  prefcrve  thee  ; and  of  thanks,  God 
protedl^  thee:  in  a word,  God  is  in  every 
thing,  and  every  where.  Thefe  men  then 
are  very  devout,  fays  the  reader  ? Yes,  but 
without  being  the  better  in  confequence  of 
this  devotion,  for  I have  already  obferved, 
their  zeal  is  no  other  than  a fpirit  of  jealouly, 
and  contradidtion  ariling  from  the  diverfity  oI 
religions  ; fince  in  the  Chriftian  a profeffion 
of  his  faith  is  a bravado,  an  adt  of  indepen- 
dence ^ and  in  the  Mahometan,  an  adt  of 
fuperiority  and  power.  This  devoutnefs, 
therefore,  merely  the  offspring  of  pride  and 
profound  ignorance,  is  no  better  than  a fanatic 
fuperflition,  and  the  fource  of  innumerable 
diforders. 

There  is  ftill  another  charadteriflic  in  the 
exterior  of  the  Orientals,  which  attradts  the 
attention  of  an  obferver:  I mean  their  grave 
and  phlegmatic  air  in  every  thing  they  do. 
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or  fay.  Inftead  of  that  open  and  cheerful 
countenance,  which  we  either  naturally 
polTefs  or  alfume,  their  behaviour  is  fcri- 
ous,  auftere,  and  melancholy  ; they  rarely 
laugh,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  French  appears 
to  them  a fit  of  delirium.  When  they  fpeak, 
it  is  with  deliberation,  without  gefiures,  and 
without  pafiion  ; they  llfien  without  inter- 
rupting you  ; they  are  filent  for  whole  days 
together,  and  by  no  means  pique  themfelves 
on  fupporting  converfation.  If  they  walk, 
it  is  always  leifurely,  and  on  bufinefs  ; they 
have  no  idea  of  our  troublefome  adlivity,  and 
our  backwards  and  forwards  for  amufe- 
ment.  Continually  feated,  they  pafs  whole 
days  mufing,  with  their  legs  eroded,  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  almofi;  without  ^ 
changing  their  attitude.  It  fhould  feem  as  if 
motion  were  apunifiiment  to  them,  and  that, 
like  the  Indians,  they  regard  inadtion  as  ef- 
fential  to  happinefs. 

This  obfervation,  which  may  be  extended 
to  the  greater  part  of  their  habits  and  cuf. 
toms,  has,  in  our  time,  given  occafion  to  a 
very  fummary  fyfiern  of  the  caufes  of  the  pe- 
culiar charadler  of  the  Orientals,  and  feveral 
other  nations.  A celebrated  writer,  refledlincr 
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on  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  faid 
of  Afiatic  effeminacy,  and  the  accounts  given 
by  travellers  of  the  indolence  of  the  Indians, 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  indolence  forms  the 
diftinguifhing  charad:er  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  countries  ; purfuing  his  enquiries  into 
the  common  caufe  of  this  general  fad:,  and 
finding,  that  all  thefe  nations  inhabit  what 
are  called  hot  countriesy  he  has  attributed 
the  caufe  of  their'  indolence  to  heat  5 and 
aiTuming  the  fad  as  a principle,  has  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries  rnuft  neceffarily  be  indolent,  inert 
of  body,  and  from  analogy,  likewife  inert  of 
mind  and  charader.  He  goes  even  dill  farther  ; 
remarking,  that  unlimited  monarchy  is  the 
mod  habitual  date  of  government  among  thefe 
nations  ; and  confideririg  defpotifm  as  the  ef- 
fed  of  the  fupinenefs  of  a people,  he  con- 
cludes,' that  defpotifm  is  as  much  the  natu- 
ral government  of  thefe  countries,  and  as 

necelfary  as  the  climate  under  which  they  live. 

« 

It  diould  feem  as  if  the  fcverity,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  the  barbarity  of  the  infer- 
ence diould  have  put  men  upon  their  guard 
againd  fuch  erroneous  principles  : yet  this 
fydem  has  been  received  with  great  applaufe 
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in  France,  nay,  even  throughout  Europe; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Spt  it  of 
Laws,  is  become  among  the  mod:  numerous 
clafs  of  reafoners,  an  authority  from  which 
it  is  prefumptuous  to  differ.  This  is  not  the 

place  to  write  a formal  treatife  completely  to 

* 

overthrow  this  error  : befides  that  fuch  a re- 
futation already  exifls  in  the  work  of  a phi- 
lofopher,  whofe  name  is  at  lead:  equal  to  that 
of  Montefquieu.  But  in  order  to  raife  fome 
doubts  at  lead;  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who, 
without  giving  themfelves  time  to  refledl,  have 
adopted  this  opinion,  I fhall  offer  a few  ob- 
jections which  tite  fubjed:  naturally  fuggefts.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  general  indolence  of 
the  Oriental  and  fbuthern  nations,  is  founded 
on  that  opinion  of  Afiatic  effeminacy  origi- 
nally tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  but  what  are  the  faCts  on  which 
that  was  built?  Were  they  fixed  and  de- 
terminate, or  did  this  opinion  rely  on  vague 
^ and  general  ideas  like  the  fyftems  of  the 
moderns  ? Had  the  ancients  a more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  thofe  countries  in  their 
time,  than  we  have  obtained  in  ours;  and  are 
we  judified  in  founding  on  their  report  an  hy- 
potheds  difficult  to  eflabliffi  from  our  own 
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more  minute  examination  ? But,  admitting  the 
fads  as  we  receive  them  from  hiflory,  were 
the  Affyltians,  whofe  ambition  and  wars  du- 
ring five  hundred  years,  threw  Afia  into  con- 
fufion  j the  Medes,  who  fhook  off  their  yoke, 
and  difpofiefred  them;  the  Perfians  who,  un- 
der Cyrus,  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  years, 
extended  their  conquefts  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Mediterranean;  were  thefe  inert  and  indolent 
people  ? May  we  not  oppofe  to  this  fyfiiem 
the  Phœnicians,  who,  for  fo  many  centu- 
ries, were  in  pofieflion  of  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  ancient  world  ; the  Palmyrenians, 
of  whofe  indufiry  w'e  pofiefs  fuch  flupen- 
dous  monuments  ; the  Carduchi  of  Xeno- 
phon, who  braved  the  power  of  the  Great 
King  in  the  very  heart  of  his  empire  ; the  Par- 
thians,  thofe  unconquerable  rivals  of  Rome  ; 
and  even  the  Jews,  who,  limited  to  a lit- 
tle flate,  never  ceafed  to  ftruggle,  for  a thou- 
fand  years,  againfh  the  moft  powerful  em- 
pires ? If  the  men  of  thefe  nations  were  inert, 
what  is  adivity  ? If  they  were  adive,  where 
then  is  the  influence  of  climate?  Why  in  the 
fame  countries,  where  fo  much  energy  was 
difplayed  in  former  times,  do  wc  at  prefent 
find  fuch  profound  indolence  ? Why  are  the 
^ modern 
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modern  Greeks  id  debafed  amid  the  very 
ruins  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  in  the  fields 
of _ Marathon  and  Thermopylae?  Will  it  be 
alledged,  that  the  climate  has  changed  ? Where 
are  the  proofs  ? Suppofing  this  true,  it  mufi: 
have  changed  by  irregular  fits  ; the  climate  of 
Perlia  mufi;  have  altered  greatly  from  Cyrus 
to  Xerxes  j that  of  Athens  from  Arifiides  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus  ; and  that  of  Rome  from 
Scipio  to  Sylla,  and  from  Sylla  to  Tiberius. 
The  climate  of  the  Portugueze  mufi:  have 
changed  lincc  the  days  of  Albuquerque  ^ and 
that  of  the  Turks  lince  Soliman?  If  indo- 
lence be  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  countries, 
whence  is  it  that  we  have  feen  Carthage  in 
Africa,  Rome  in  Italy,  and  the  Buccaneers  at 
St.  Domingo  ? W"hy  do  we  meet  with  the 
Malays  in  India,  and  the  Bedouins  in  Arabia? 
Why,  too,  at  the  fame  period,  and  under  the 
fame  fky,  do  we  find  a Sybaris  near  Crotona, 
a Capua  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  a Sar- 
des contiguous  to  Miletus  ? Whence  is  it, 
that  we  fee,  under  our  own  eyes,  and  in  Eu- 
rope itfelf,  northern  governments  as  languid 
as  thofe  of  the  fouth  ? Why,  in  our  own  em- 
pire, are  the  fouthern  more  adtive  than  the 
northern  provinces  ? If  the  fame  eftedts  are 
VoL.  IÎ.  Hh  obfervable 
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cbfervable  under  diredly  contrary  circum- 
ftances,  an  d did'erent  effedts  under  the  fame 
circumflances,  what  becomes  of  thefe  pre- 
tended principles?  What  is  this  influence 
of  climate  ? and  what  is  to  be  underftcod  by 
activity  ? Is  it  only  to  be  accorded  to  warlike 
nations  ? and  was  Sparta,  when  not  engaged 
in  war,  to  be  efleemed  inert  ? What  do  we 
mean  by  hot  countries?^  Where  are  we  to 
draw  the  line  of  cold  and  temperate?  Let  the 
partifans  of  Montefquieu  afeertain  this,  that 
we  may  henceforward  be  enabled  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  energy  in  a nation  by  the  tem- 
perature, and  at  what  degree  of  the  thermo- 
meter we  are  to  fjx  its  aptitude  to  flaveiy  or 
freedom  ! 

But  a phyfleal  obfervation  has  been  called 
in  to  corroborate  this  polition;  and  we  are 
told  that  heat  abates  our  ftrenrth  : wc  are 

o 

more  indolent  in  fummer  than  in  winter  : 
the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries,  therefore, 
muft  be  indolent.  Let  us  fuppofc  this  true, 
Vvdience  is  it  then,  that,  under  the  fame  influ- 
enceof  climate,  tlie  tyrant  polfelies  more  energy 
to  opprefs,  than  the  people  to  defend  them- 
felves?  But,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  reafon 
like  the  inhabitants  of  a country  whei*e  cold 
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Is  more  prevalent  than  heat?  Were  a hmilar 
thehs  to  be  maintained  in  Egypt  and  Africa, 
it  vyould  there  be  faid,  the  cold  prevents  mo- 
tion, and  obftrudts  the  circulation.  The 
truth  is,  that  our  fenfations  are'relative  to  our 
habits,  and  that  bodies  adume  a tempera- 
ment analogous  to  the  climate  in  W'hich  they 
live  ; fo  that  they  are  only'afFeded  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  ordinary  medium.  We  hate 
fweating}  the  Egyptian  loves  it,  and  dreads 
nothing  fo  much  as  a failure  of  perfpiration. 
Thus,  whether  we  refer  to  hiftorical,  or  na- 
tural fadls,  the  fylfem  of  Mcntefquieu,  fo  Ipe- 
cious  at  firft  light,  turns  out,  when  examined, 
to  be  a mere  paradox,  which  has  owed  its 
fuccefs  only  to  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
novelty  of  the  fubjedt,  at  the  time  the  Spirit 
of  Laws  appeared,  and  the  indirect  flattery^ 
it  offered  to  thofe  nations  by  which  it  was 
fo  favourably  received. 

To  give  precilion  to  our  ideas,  refpe(fling 
the  queftion  of  aétivity,  a fliorter  and  more 
certain  method  than  thefe  far-fetched  and 
-equivocal  reafonings  would  have  been,  to 
have  fludied  nature  herfelf,  and  to  have  exa- 
mined the  origin  and  motives  of  activity  in 
man.  If  we  purfue  this  mode  of  inyeftiga- 
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tio,  wc  fliall  perceive  that  all  adion,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  has  its  fource  in  our  neceffi  ties; 
and  augments  as  they  increafe.  We  may  fol- 
low its  gradations  from  the  rudefl:  beginnings, 
to  the  ftate  of  the  mofl  mature  improvement. 
In  man  yet  favage,  hunger  and  third;  awaken 
the  fird:  exertions  of  the  foul  and  body. 

y 

Thefe  are  the  wants  which  prompt  him  to 
run,  fcarch,  watch,  and  employ  cunning  or 
violence,  as  he  finds  them  necelTary  : all  his 
adivity  depends  on  the  means  of  providing 
for  his  fubfiftence.  Is  that  eafily  obtained, 

, has  he  fruit,  game  and  fifh,  within  his 
reach,  he  is  lefs  adive,  fince  by  putting  forth 
his  hand,  he  can  fatisfy  himfelf  ; and  being 
fatisfied,  nothing  invites  him  to  ftir,  till  the 
experience  of  various  enjoyments  has  awaken- 
ed in  him  defires  which  become  new  wants, 
and  new  motives  of  adivity.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  are  the  means  of  fupplying  his  necef- 
fities  difficult  to  be  obtained  ; is  game  hard  to 
be  found,  and  pofiefied  of  agility  to  avoid 
him  ; are  the  fiffi  wily,  and  do  the  fruits  foon 
decay;  man  is  forced  to  be  more  adive  ; lie 
mufi;  exercife  his  body  and  his  mind,  to 
maintain  life  ; he  mufi;  become  fwift  like  the 
beads,  wily  like  the  fiffi,  and  provident  to 
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preferve  his  fruits  ; he  muft  endeavour  the 
improvement  of  his  natural  faculties.  He, 
therefore,  beftirs  himfelf,  he  thinks,  he  medi- 
tates; he  conceives  the  idea  of  bending  tlie 
branch  of  a tree  to  form  a bow,  and  pointing  a 
reed  to  make  an  arrow,  he  fallens  a handle  to 
a fharp  flone,  and  procures  him  a hatchet  ; 
he  then  labours  to  make  nets,  to  fell  trees, 
to  hollow  out  their  trunks,  and  build  canoes. 
Already  has  he  provided  for  his  inofl  urgent 
neceflities  ; already  the  experience  of  a multi- 
tude of  fenfations  has  made  him  acquainted 
with  enjoyments  and  fufterings  ; and  his  ac- 
tivity is  redoubled  to  remove  the  one,  and 
multiply  the  other.  He  has  felt  the  pleafure 
of  being  fhaded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  j he 
builds  himfelf  a cabin  : he  has  experienced 
that  a Ikin  fecures  him  from  the  cold;  hg 
makes  himfelf  clothing:  he  has  tailed  bran- 
dy and  fmoaked  tobacco  ; he  likes  them,  and 
withes  to  have  more  ; but  to  procure  them  he 
mull  bring  beavers  flcins,  elephants  teeth, 
gold  dull,  &c.  He  redoubles  his  adlivi- 
ty,  and  carries  his  induftry  fo  far  as  to  fell 
even  his  fellow  creature.  In  fuch  a pro- 
grefs,  as  in  the  primary  caufe,  it  mull  be 
acknowledged,  that  a(flivity  has  little  or  no 
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connedtion  v/ith  heat;  only  the  inhabltan^'^ 
of  tlie  north  being  reputed  to  ftand  more  in 
need  of  nouridiment  than  thofeof  thefouth,  it 
may  be  alledged,  that  they  mufi;  confequently 
be  pofTeffed  of  more  adfivity  ; but  this  difter- 
ence  in  necelfary  wants,  has  very  narrow  limits. 
Befides,  is  it  well  afcertained,  that  an  Ef- 
quimaux  or  a Samoyede,  requires  really  a 
greater  quantity  of  aliment,  than  a Bedouin 
or  an  Ichthyophagus  of  Perha  ? Are  the  fa- 
vages  of  Brazil  and  Guinea  lefs  voracious 
than  thofe  of  Canada  and  California  ? Let 
my  opponents  beware:  the  facility  of  obtain- 
ing  a great  quantity  of  food,  is  perhaps  the 
primary  caufe  of  voracioufnefs  ; and  this  fa- 
cility, efpecially  in  a favage  Rate,  depends  lefs 
on  climate  than  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
its  richnefs  or  poverty  in  paRurage,  in  forefts, 
and  in  lakes,  and  confequently  in  game,  fidi, 
and  fruits  ; circumRances  which  are  found 
indifferently  under  ever)'  parallel. 

From  thefe  reflections  it  appears,  that  the 
nature  of  the  foil  has  a real  influence  on  ac- 
tivity. We  muR  perceive,  that  in  the  focial  as 
in  the  favage  Rate,  a country,  in  which  the 
means  offubfiRencc  are  fomewhat  diflicult  to 
be  procured,  will  have  more  aCtive,  and  more 
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induHrious  inhabitants  ; whde  in  another 
where  nature  has  laviflied  every  thing,  the 
people  will  be  indolent  and  inadtive.  And  this 
is  perfectly  conformable  to  hidorical  fadt;  for 
we  always  find  the  conquering  nations  poor, 
and  ilTuing  from  lands  cither  barren,  oj  diffi- 
cult of  cultivation,  while  the  conquered  peo- 
ple arc  inhabitants  of  fertile  and  opulent  coun- 
tries. It  is  even  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
thefe  needy  conquerors,  efiabliflied  among  rich 
nations,  ihortly  lofe  their  energy,  and  becotne 
eiieminate.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  the  Per- 
fians,  who,  under  Cyrus,  defeended  from  the 
Elymais,  into  the  fertile  fields  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  ; fuch  were  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander,  when  tranfplanted  from  Mount 
Rhodope  to  the  plains  of  Afia  ; fuch  the  Tartars 
of  Djenkis-kan,  when  fettled  in  China  and 
Bengal  j and  fuch  the  Arabs  fo  victorious  un- 
der Mahomet,  after  the  conqueft  of  Spain  and 
Egypt.  Hence  we  may  affirm,  that  it  is  not 
as  inhabitants  of  hot,  but  as  inhabitants  of 
rich,  countries  that  nations  are  inclined  to  in- 
dolence ; and  this  maxim  is  exaCtly  conform- 
able with  what  we  obferve  in  fociety  in  gene- 
ral, fince  we  fee  there  is  always  lead  activity 
among  the  more  opulent  claifes  5 but  as  t his  fa- 
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tiety  and  poverty  do  not  exift  for  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  a nation,  we  mufl:  recur  to  rea- 
fons  more  general,  and  more  efficacious,  than 
the  nature  of  the  foil  ; I mean  the  focial  in- 
ftitutions,  called  Go^vernmeiit  and  Kdigion, 
Thefe  are  the  true  fources  and  regulators  of 
the  activity  or  indolence  of  individuals,  and 
nations.  Thefe  are  the  efficient  caufes,  which, 
as  they  extend  or  limit  the  natural  or  fuper- 
fluous  wants,'  limit  or  extend  the  activity  of 
all  men.  A proof  that  their  influence  ope- 
rates in  fpite  of  the  difference  of  climate  and 
foil,  is,  that  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria, 
formerly  poffeffed  the  fame  induftry  as  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Amfterdam  ; that  the  Bucca- 
neers, and  the  Malayans  have  difplaycd  equal 
' turbulence  and  courage  with  the  Normans  ; 
and  that  the  Ruffians  and  Polanders  have  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  negroes.  But  as  their  nature  varies  and 
changes  with  the  pallions  of  men,  their  influ- 
ence changes  and  varies  in  very  ffiort  inter- 
vals of  time.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Romans, 
commanded  by  Scipio,  refemblcd  fo  little 
thole  governed  by  Tiberius;  and  that  the 
Greeks,  of  the  age  of  Ariflidcs  and  Themif- 
tocles,  ere  lb  unlike  thofe  of  the  time  of  Con- 
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ilantine.  Let  us  examine  what  paffes  within 
ourfelves.  Do  we  not  experience,  that  our 
activity  has  lefs  dependence  on  phyfical  caules^ 
than  the  adtual  circurndiances  of  the  fociety 
of  which  we  are  members  ? Are  our  defires 
excited  by  neceffary-  or  fuperfluous  wants, 
both  our  bodies  and  minds  are  animated  with 
new  life  ; paffion  infpires  us  with  an  activity 
ardent  as  our  defires,  and  perfevering  as  our 
hopes.  Are  thefe  hopes  difappointed,  defire 
decays,  adlivity  languifhes,  and  difcourage- 
ment  induces  apathy  and  indolence.  This 
explains  why  our  adlivity  varies  with  our  con- 
ditions, our  fituations,  and  the  different  pe- 
riods of  our  life.  Why  does  the  man,  who 
was  adlive  in  his  youth,  become  indolent  in 
his  old  age  ? Why  is  there  more  adlivity  in 
capital  and  commercial  cities,  than  in  towns 
without  commerce,  and  in  the  country  ? To 
awaken  adtivity  there  mufl;  be  objedls  of  de- 
fire;  and  to  maintain  it,  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  enjoyment.  If  thefe  two  effentials  are 
^vanting,  there  is  an  end  to  individual  and  na- 
tional adlivity.  And  fuch  is  the  condition  of 
the  Orientals  in  general,  and  particularly  of 
thofe  of  whom  we  are  treating.  What  fhould 
induce  them  to  move,  if  no  motion  procures 
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them  the  hope  of  an  enjoyment  equivalent  to 
the  trouble  they  mull;  take  ? Ho\v  can  they  be 
otherwife  than  indolent  in  their  moh  limple 
habits,  if  their  lociai  infdtLitions  render  xt  a 
fort  of  necelhty  ? 

The  moil  intelligent  obfervcr  of  antiquity, 
after  having  made  the  fame  remark  on  the 
Afiatics  of  his  time,  has  affigned  the  lame 
reafon.  “ As  to  the  efteminacv  and  indp- 
“ lence  of  the  Afiatics,  (lays  he  in  a palfage 
“ which  well  deferves  to  be  cited)  f a) y if 
“ they  are  lefs  warlike,  and  more  gentle  in 
“ their  manners  than  the  Europeans,  no 
“ doubt  the  nature  of  their  climate,  more 
temperate  than  ours,  contributes  greatly  to 
“ this  différence.  But  we  mulf  not  forget 
“ the  form  of  their  governments,  which  are 
‘‘  all  defpotic,  and  fubjedf:  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  their  kings.  Men  who  are  not 
permitted  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural 
“ rights,  but  whofe  palTions  are  perpetually 
“ under  the  guidance  of  their  mafters,  will 
“ never  be  found  courageous  in  battle.  To 
‘‘  them  the  riilcs  and  advantages  of  war  are 
“ by  no  means  equal.  Obliged  to  forfake 


(a)  Hippocrates  dc  aére^  lo  cis  ct  aquis. 
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their  friends,  their  country,  their  families  ; 
“ to  fupport  cruel  fatigues,  and  even  death 
itfelf,  what  is  the  recompence  of  fo  many 
“ facrifices?  Danger  and  death.  Their  mailers 
“ alone  enjoy  the  booty  and  the  fpoils  they 
“ have  purchafed  with  their  blood.  But  let 
“ them  combat  in  their  own  caufe,  and  reap 
“ the  reward  of  their  victory,  or  feel  the 
lhame  of  their  defeat,  they  will  no  longer 
‘‘  be  deficient  in  courage;  and  the  truth  of 
“ this  is  fufficiently  proved  by  both  the 
“ Greeks  and  Barbarians,  who,  in  thofe 
“ countries,  live  under  their  own  laws,  and 
“ are  free;  for  they  are  more  courageous  than 
‘‘  any  other  race  of  men.” 

This  is  precifely  the  definition  of  the  Ori- 
entals of  our  days  ; and  what  the  Grecian  phi- 
lofopher  has  faid  of  fome  particular  tribes, 
who  refilled  the  power  of  the  Great  king  and 
his  Satraps,  correfponds  exadllywith  what  we 
havefeen  of  the  Druzes,  the  Maronites,  the 
Curds,  the  Arabs,  Shaik-Daher,  and  the  Be- 
douins. It  mull  be  admitted,  the  moral  cha- 
radler  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals, 
chiefly  depends  on  the  focial  Rate  in  which 
they  live;  fince  it  is  true,  that  our  adlions  are 
governed  by  our  civil  and  religious  laws,  and 
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finceoiir  habits  are  no  more  than  a repetition 
of  thofe  actions,  and  our  charaOter  only 
the  difpofition  to  aft  in  fuch  a manner,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  it  evidently  follow^s, 
that  every  thing  depends  on  government  and 
religion.  In  all  the  obfervations  I have  made» 
Î have  never  failed  to  remark  the  influence  of 
thefe  two  caufes  operating  more  or  lefs  im- 
mediately. This  will  become  flill  clearer, 
when  confidered  more  circumflantially. 

I have  faid  that  the  Orientals,  in  general, 
have  a grave  and  phlegmatic  exterior,  a flay- 
ed and  almofl  lifllefs  deportment,  and  a fe- 
rions, nay,  even  fad  and  melancholy  counte- 
nance. Were  the  climate  or  the  foil  the  ra- 
dical caufe  of  this,  the  effeft  would  be  the 
fame  in  every  individual.  But  that  is  not  the 
cafe  : Under  this  general  charafter,  there  are 
a thoufand  peculiar  minute  varieties  in  dif- 
ferent clafles  and  individuals,  ariflng  from 
^eir  fltuation,  relative  to  the  influenceof  go- 
vernment, which  differs  in  its  effefts  on  thefe 
clafles,  and  thefe  individuals.  Thus  we  ob- 
ferve  that  the  peafants  fubjeft  to  the  Turks 
are  more  gloomy  than  thofe  of  the  tributary 
countries;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try are  lefs  gay  than  thofe  of  the  towns;  and 
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that  thofe  on  the  coaft  are  more  cheerful  than  ' 

fuch  as  dwell  at  a greater  diftance  from  it  ; 

that  in  the  fame  town,  the  profelTors  of  the 

law  are  more  ferions  than  the  military,  and 

thefe  again  more  fo  than  the  people.  We 

jnay  even  remark,  that,  in  the  great  cities» 

the  people  have  much  of  that  diffipated  and 

carelefs  air  they  ufually  have  with  us  ; becaufe 

there,  as  well  as  here,  inured  to  fuffering 

from  habit,  and  devoid  of  refledion  from  ig- 
/ 

norance,  they  enjoy  a kind  offecurity.  Having 
nothing  to  lofe,  they  are  in  no  dread  of  being 
plundered.  The  merchant,  on  the  contrary, 
lives  in  a Ifate  of  perpetual  alarm,  under  the 
double  apprehenlion  of  acquiring  no  more, 
and  loling  what  he  poffeffes.  He  trembles 
left  he  Ihould  attradl  the  attention  of  rapaci- 
ous authority,  which  would  conlider  an  air 
of  fatisfadlion  as  a proof  of  opulence,  and  the 
lignai  for  extortion.  The.  fame  dread  pre- 
vails throughout  the  villages,  where  each  pea- 
fant  is  afraid  of  exciting  the  envy  of  his  equals, 
and  the  avarice  of  the  Aga  and  his  foldiers. 
In  fuch  a country,  where  the  fubjedt  is  per- 
petually watched  by  a defpoiling government, 
he  muft  alfume  a ferions  countenance  for 
the  fame  reafon  tl»t  he  wears  ragged  clothes, 
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and  makes  a public  parade  of  eating  cheefe 
and  olives.  The  fame  caufe,  though  it  has  a 
lefs  influence  on  the  lawyers,  is  not,  however, 
without  its  elfcdl:  on  them  ; but  the  infolence 
in  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  the 
pedantry  of  their  manners,  render  it  unnccef- 
fary  to  affign  any  other. 

With  refpedt  to  their  indolence,  it  is  not 
furpriling  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
arid  thé  country,  fatigued  with  labour,  fliould 
have  an  inclination  to  repofe.  But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  when  thefe  people  are  once  in 
adlion,  they  exert  themfelves  with  a vivacity 
and  ardour  almofl:  unknown  in  our  climates. 
'I'his  is  more  particularly  obfervable  in  the 
fea  ports  apd  commercial  towns.  An  Euro- 
pean cannot  but  admire  with  what  adivity 
the  failors,  with  their  naked  arms  and  legs, 
handle  the  oars,  bend  the  fails,  and  perform 
«very  manœuvre;  with  what  ardour  the  por- 
ters unload  a boat,  and  carry  the  heaviell 
couffes  Always  flnging,  and  anfwer- 

ing  by  couplets  to  one  who  direds  their  la- 
bour, they  perform  all  their  motions  in  ca- 
dence, and  redouble  their  exertions  by  mak- 

{b)  Sacks  made  of  tlraw,  greatly  ufed  in  Afu. 
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ing  them  in  time.  Tt  has  been  hiid,  on  this 
fubjeâ:,  that  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries 
have  a natural  propenlity  to  mufic;  but  in 
what  conhfts  its  analogy  with  the  climate? 
Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  fay,  that 
the  hot  countries  we  are  acquainted  with, 
having  made,  a confiderable  progrefs  in  im- 
provement and  knowledge  long  before  our 
cold  climates,  the  people  have  retained  fome 
traces  of  the  fine  arts  which  were  formerly 
cultivated  among  them.  Our  merchants  fre- 
quently reproach  this  people,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  country,  vhth  not  labouring  fo 
often,  nor  fo  long,  as  they  are  able.  But 
why  fliould  they  labour  beyond  their  wants, 
fincc  the  fuperfluity  of  their  indufliry  would 
procure  them  no  additional  enjoyments  ? In 
many  refpedts,  a man  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  refembles  the  favages  ; when  he  has  ex- 
pended his  flrength  in  procuring  a fubfifl- 
ence,  he  takes  his  repofe  ; it  is  only  by  ren- 
dering that  fubfillence  lefs  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, and  by  exciting  him  with  the  tempta- 
tion of  prefent  enjoyments,  that  he  can  be 
induced  to  exert  an  uniform  activity  ; and 
we  have  feen,  that  the  Turkifli  government 
is  of  a diredlly  contrary  tendency.  As  to  the 
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fedentary  life  of  the  natives,  what  motive  has 
a man  to  beftir  himfelf  in  a country  where 
the  police  has  never  thought  either  of  laying 
out  walks,  or  encouraging  plantations  ; where 
there  is  no  fafety  without  the  towns,  nor  plea- 
fure  within  their  precindts  ; where  every  thing, 
in  fliort,  invites  to  flay  at  home  ? Is  it  aflo- 
nifhing  that  fuch  political  maxims  fhould  have 
produced  fedentary  habits  ? And  mufl  not 
thefe  habits,  in  their  turn,  become  the  caufes 
of  inadlion  ? 

The  comparifon  of  our  civil  and  domeflic 
flate,  with  that  of  the  Orientals,  will  furnidi 
flill  further  rcafons  for  that  phlegm  which 
conflitutes  their  general  charadler.  One  of 
the  chief  fources  of  gaiety  with  us,  is  the  fo- 
cial  intercourfe  of  the  table,  and  the  ufe  of 
wine.  The  Orientals  are  almofl  flrangers  to 
this  double  enjoyment.  Good  cheer  would 
infallibly  expofe  them  to  extortion,  and  wine 
to  a corporal  punifliment,  from  the  zeal  of 
the  police  in  enforcing  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  It  is  with  great  reludlance,  that  the 
Mahometans  tolerate  the  Chriflians  in  tlie 
ufe  of  a liquor  they  envy  them  ; wine,  there- 
fore, is  not  habitual  or  familiar,  except  in  the 
Kefraouan,  and  the  country  of  tlie  Druzes  ; 
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and  their  repafts  there  have  a cheerfulnefs 
which  brandy  does  not  procure  even  in  the 
cities  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus. 

A fécond  fource  of  gaiety  among  us,  is  the 
free  intercourfe  between  the  two  fexes,  which 
prevails  more  particularly  in  France.  The  ef- 
fed:  of  which  is,  that  even  without  any  par- 
ticular views,  the  men  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
good  opinion  of  the  w'omen,  and  fludy  to  ac- 
quire the  manners  moft  likely  to  enfure  it. 
Now',  fuch  is  the  nature,  or  fuch  the  educa- 
tion of  the  fex,  that  the  firft  merit  in  their 
eyes  is  to  be  able  to  amufe  them  ; and  nothing 
is  fo  certain  of  fiicceeding  with  them,  as 
fprightlinefs  and  mirth.  Hence  we  have 
contraded  a habit  of  trifling,  politenefs  and 
frivolity,  which  is  become  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  charader  of  the  French  nation  in  Europe. 
In  Afia,  on  the  contrary,  the  women  are  ri- 
goroufly  lecluded  from  the  fociety  of  men. 
Conflantly  fliut  up  in  their  houfes,  they 
have  no  communication  but  with  their  huf- 
band,  their  father,  their  brother,  or  at  moft 
with  their  coufin-german.  Carefully  veiled 
in  the  flreet?,  they  dare  hardly  fpeak  to  a man, 
even  on  buflnefs.  Every  body  mufl;  be  ftran- 
gers  to  them:  it  would  be  indecent  to  fix 
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your  eyes  on  them,  and  you  muft  let  them 
pals  you,  as  if  they  were  fomething  conta- 
gious in  their  nature.  And  indeed  this  is  . 
nearly  the  idea  of  the  Orientals,  who  enter- 
tain a general  fentiment  of  contempt  for  that 
fex.  It  may  be  afked,  what  is  the  caule  of 
this  ? The  fame  which  operates  on  every 
thing  i the  laws  and  government.  In  fadr, 
Mahomet,  paflionately  fond  as  he  was  of  wo- 
men, lias  not,  however,  done  them  the  ho- 
nour of  treating  them  in  his  Koran  as  apper- 
taining to  the  human  fpecies  ; he  does  not  fo 
much  as  make  mention  of  them  either  with 
refpeut  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  the 
rewards  of  another  life;  and  it  is  even  a fort 
of  problem  with  the  Mahometans,  whether 
women  have  fouls.  The  government  is  ftill 
more  unjuh;  towards  them  ; for  it  denies  them 
the  polleflion  of  any  landed  property,  and  fo 
completely  deprives  them  of  every  kind  of 
pcrfonal  liberty,  as  to  leave  them  dependent 
all  their  lives  on  a hulband,  a father,  or  a re- 
lation. In  thisftate  of  lia  very,  having  nothing 
at  their  dilpolal,  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  very 
necelfary  to  folicit  their  favour,  or  to  adopt 
that  gaiety  of  manners  they  find  fo  captivat- 
ing. The  government  and  laws  are,  no  doubt, 
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the  efficient  caufe  of  this  fequeflration  of  the 
women  3 and,  perhaps,  were  it  not  for  the  fa- 
cility of  divorces,  and  the  dread  of  feeing  a 
wife  or  daughter  carried  off  by  fomc  power- 
ful man,  the  Afiatics  would  be  Icfs  anxious 
to  conceal  them  from  ff rangers* 

This  fituation  of  the  women  among  the  Ori- 
entals, occahons  a great  contrail;  between  their 
manners  and  ours.  Such  is  their  delicacy  on 
this  head,  that  they  never  fpeak  of  them  3 
and  it  would  be  effeemed  highly  indecent  to 
make  any  enquiries  of  the  men  refpedting 
the  women  of  their  family.  We  muff  be 
conliderably  advanced  in  familiarity  with 
them,  to  enter  into  a converfation  on  fuch  a 
fubjedti  and  when  we  then  give  them  fome 
account  of  our  manners,  it  is  impoffible  to 
exprefs  their  amazement.  They  are  unable 
to  conceive  how  our  women  go  with  their 
faces  uncovered,  wffien,  in  their  country,  an 
uplifted  veil  is  the  mark  of  a proffitute,  or 
the  fignal  for  a love  adventure.  They  have 
no  idea  how  it  is  poffible  to  fee  them,  to  talk 
with  them,  and  touch  them,  without  emo* 
tion,  or  to  be  alone  with  them  without  pro- 
ceeding to  the  laff  extremities.  This  affo- 
nilhment  will  Efficiently  ffiew  what  opinion 
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they  entertain  of  their  females  ; and  we  need 
not  hefitate  to  conclude  they  are  abfolutely 
ignorant  of  love,  in  our  fenfe  of  the  word.  That 
delire  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  with  them 
flripped  of  all  thofe  accelTories  which  confti- 
tute  its  charm;  privation  is  there  without  a 
facrilice,  victory  without  a combat,  and  enjoy- 
ment without  delicacy  ; they  pafs  at  once 
from  torment  to  fatiety.  Lovers  there  are  pri- 
foners,  alwa}  s watching  to  deceive  their 
keepers,  and  always  alert  to  leize  the  hrlf  op- 
portunity, becaufe  it  feldom  happens,  and  is 
foon  loft.  Secret  as  confpirators,  they  con- 
ceal their  good  fortune  as  a crime,  becaufe  it' 
is  attended  with  no  lefs  fatal  confequences. 
Indifcretion  can  fcarcely  avoid  the  poinard,  the 
piftol,  or  poifon.  Its  deftrudtive  confequences 
to  the  women  render  them  implacable  in 
punifliing,  and,  to  revenge  themfelves,  they  are 
frequently  more  cruel  than  their  hulbands  and 
their  brothers.  This  feverity  preferves  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  chaftity  and  decorum  in  the 
country;  but  in  tli^  great  towns,  where  there 
are  more  refources  for  intrigue,  as  much  de- 
bauchery prevails  as  among  us  ; only  wdth  this 
difference,  that  it  is  more  concealed.  Aleppo, 
Damafeus,  and  above  all,  Cairo,  are  not 
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fécond  in  this  refpedl  to  our  provincial  ca- 
pitals. Young  girls  are  refer ved  there  as 
every  where  elle,  becaufe  the  difcovery  of  a 
love  adventure  would  cofl  them  their  lives  ; 
but  married  women  give  themfelves  up  to 
pleafure  with  the  more  freedom,  to  indemnify 
themfelves  for  the  long  and  flridt  reftraint 
they  have  endured,  and  becaufe  they  have 
often  juft  reafons  for  revenging  themfelves  on 
their  mailers.  In  fadl,  from  the  pra(5lice  of 
polygamy  permitted  by  the  Koran,  the  Turks, 
in  general,  are  enervated  very  early,  'and  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  of 
thirty  complaining  of  impotence.  This  is  the 
malady  for  which  they  chiefly  confult  the 
Europeans,  deflring  them  to  give  them  Mad~ 
jourif  by  which  they  mean  provocatives. 
This  infirmity  is  the  more  mortifying  to 
them,  as  ilerility  is  a reproach  among  the 
Orientals  : they  ftill  retain  for  fecundity  all 
the  efieem  of  ancient  times  3 and  the  bell 
wifli  you  can  make  a young  girl,  is  that  flie 
may  foon  get  a hufband,  and  have  a great 
number  of  children.  From  this  prejudice 
theyhafien  their  marriages  fo  much,  that  it  is 
not  rare  to  fee  girls  of  nine  or  ten  years  old 
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married  to  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  It 
muft  however  be  confeffed,  that  the  appre- 
henfions  of  libertinifm,  and  the  feverity  with 
which  that  is  punifhed  by  the  Turkilh  police, 
greatly  contribute  to  thefe  premature  unions, 
which  muft  likewife  be  reckoned  among  the 
caufes  of  their  early  impotence.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  Turks  will  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be 
perfuaded  on  this  head,  and  they  are  fo  ir- 
rational as  to  force  nature,  at  the  very  time 
their  health  is  impaired  by  excefs.  This 
alfo  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  Koran,  in  which 
the  amorous  prophet  has  taken  care  to  infert 
a precept  inculcating  this  fpecies  of  duty. 
Montefquieu,  therefore,  is  in  the  right,  to 
aflign  polygamy  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  de- 
population in  Turkey  j but  it  is  one  of  the 
leaft  confiderable,  as  there  are  few  but  the  rich 
who  allow  themfelves  a plurality  of  women  ; 
the  common  people,  and  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  country,  content  themfelves  with  one; 
and  perfons  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with, 
even  among  the  higlier  ranks,  who  are  wife 
enough  to  imitate  their  example,  and  cort- 
fefs  that  one  wife  is  quite  fufficient. 

Wh|t  we  are  able  to  learn  of  the  domeftic 
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life  of  the  hufbands  who  have  feveral  wives, 
is  neither  calculated  to  make  their  lot  envied, 
nor  to  give  a high  idea  of  this  part  of  Ma- 
homet’s legiflation.  Their  houfe  is  a per- 
petual fcene  of  tumult  and  contention.  No- 
thing is  to  be  heard  but  quarrels  between  the 
different  wives,  and  complaints  made  to  the 
hiifband.  The  four  legal  married  women 
complain  that  their  Haves  are  preferred  to 
them,  and  the  Haves,  that  they  are  aban- 
doned to  the  jealoufy  of  their  miffreffes.  If 
one  wife  obtains  a trinket,  a token  of  favour, 
or  permiffion  to  go  to  the  bath,  all  the  others 
require  the  fame,  and  league  together  in 
the  common  caufe.  To  reHore  peace,  the 
polygamiH;  is  obliged  to  a Hume  the  tone  of  a 
defpot,  and  from  that  moment  he  meets  with 
nothing  but  the  fentiments  of  Haves,  the  ap- 
pearance of  fondnefs  and  real  hatred.  In 
vain  does  each  of  thefe  women  proteft  Hie 
]oves  him  more  than  the  reH  ; in  vain  do  they 
fly,  on  his  entering  the  apartments,  to  pre- 
fen t him  his  pipe  and  his  flippers,  to  pre- 
pare his  dinner,  to  ferve  him  his  coffee;  in 
vain,  whilft  he  is  effeminately  flretched  out 
upon  his  carpet,  do  they  chace  away  the  flies 
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which  incommode  him  ; all  thefe  attentions 
and  carefles  have  no  other  objecft  than  to 
procure  an  addition  to  their  trinkets  and 
moveables,  that  if  he  Ihould  repudiate  them» 
they  may  be  able  to  tempt  another  hufband, 
or  find  a refource  in  what  becomes  their 
only  property.  They  are  merely  courtezans, 
who  think  of  nothing  but  to  firip  their 
lover  before  he  quits  them  ; and  this  lover, 
long  fince  deprived  of  defires,  teized  by  feigned 
fondnefs,  and  tormented  with  all  the  liftlefs- 
iiefs  of  fatiety,  is  far  from  enjoying,  as  we 
may  well  imagine,  an  enviable  fituation. 
The  contempt  the  Turks  entertain  for  their 
women,  arifes  from  this  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances,  and  it  is  evidently  the  effedl  of 
their  own  cufioms.  For  how  fiiould  the 
women  retain  that  exclufive  love,  which  ren- 
ders them  mofi:  eftimabic,  when  fo  many 
(hare  in  the  afredlions  of  their  hufband?  How 
fhould  they  pofiefs  that  modefiy  which  con- 
fiitutes  their  greatefl  virtue,  when  the  mofl 
fliocking  fcenes  of  debauchery  are  daily  be- 
fore their  eyes  ? How,  in  a word,  fhould 
they  be  endowed  with  the  manners  requifite 
to  make  them  amiable,  when  no  care  what- 
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ever  is  taken  of  their  education  ? The  Crreeks 
at  lead:  derive  this  advantage  from  religion, 
that,  being  permitted  to  take  but  one  w ife  at 
a time,  they  enjoy  more  domeilic  j^eace, 
though  perhaps  without  approaching  nearer 
to  real  happinefs. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  confequence  of 
the  difference  in  religion,  there  exids  be- 
tween the  Chridians  and  Mahometans  of 
Syria,  and  indeed  of  all  Turkey,  as  marked 
a différence  of  character  as  if  they  were 
two  didind;  nations,  living  under  didbrent 
climates.  Travellers,  and  our  merchants, 
who  on  account  of  the  habits  of  intimacy 
in  which  they  live  with  both,  are  dill  bet- 
ter qualified  to  decide,  agree  that  the  Greek 
Chridians  are  in  general  wicked  and  deceit- 
ful, abjed  in  adverfity,  infolent  in  profperity, 
and  efpccially  remarkable  for  levity  and 
ficklenefs  : the  Mahometans,  on  the  contrary, 
though  haughty  even  to  infolence,  poffefs 
however  a fort  of  goodnefs  of  heart,  huma- 
nity, and  judice  ; and  above  all,  never  fail 
to  manifed  great  fortitude  under  misfortune, 
and  much  firmnefs  of  charader.  This  con- 
trad  between  men,  living  under  the  fame 
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fky,  may  appear  furprifing  ; but  the  pre- 
judices of  their  education,  and  the  influence 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live, 
fufliciently  account  for  it.  The  Greeks, 
treated  by  the  Turks  with  all  the  haughti- 
neis  and  contempt  they  drew  to  their  flaves, 
cannot  but  at  lafl:  affume  the  charadler  perpe- 
tually aferibed  to  them  : they  have  been  obliged 
to  pradtife  deceit,  to  efcape  from  violence  by 
cunning,  and  they  have  recourfe  to  the  meanefl: 
flatteries,  becaufe  the  weak  mufl:  ever  court 
theflrong  ^ they  are  diflemblers  and  mifehiev- 
ous,  becaufe  he  who  cannot  openly  revenge 
himfclf,  difguifes  his  hatred  ; cowardly 
and  treacherous,  fince  he  who  cannot  attack 
in  front,  naturally  drikes  behind;  and  in- 
folent  in  profperity,  becaufe  they  who  at- 
tain wealth  or  power  unworthily,  are  eager 
to  revenge  themfelves  by  returning  all  the 
contempt  they  have  received  in  the  purfuit. 
Î was  one  day  obferving  to  a very  fenfible 
monk,  that  among  all  the  Chriflians,  who 
in  more  modern  times  have  been  advanced 
to  eminent  dations  in  this  country,  not  one 
of  them  has  diewn  himfelf  worthy  of  his 
good  fortune.  Ibrahim  was  meanly  avari- 
cious; 
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cloue  ; Sad-el-Kouri'  irrefolute  and  pufillani- 
mous,  his  fon  Randour,  ignorant  and  in- 
folent,  and  Rezk,  cowardly  and  deceitful: 
his  anfwer  was,  word  for  word,  as  follows  : 
**  The  Chriftians  have  not  proper 

“ to  manage  the  reins  of  government,  be- 
caufe,  during  their  youth  they  have  been 
“ continually  employed  in  beating  cotton. 
They  refemble  thofe  who  walk  for  the  firfl 
time  on  high  terraces,  they  grow  giddy  at 
“ feeing  themfelves  fo  exalted,  and  as  they 
are  afraid  they  iliall  be  forced  to  return  to 
“ their  olives  and  cheefe,  they  are  in  hafte 
to  make  all  the  profits  they  can.  The 
“ Turks  on  the  contrary,  are  accuflomed  to 
govern;  they  are  mafters  habituated  to 
their  authority,  and  ufe  it  as  if  there  was 
‘‘  no  fear  of  their  being  deprived  of  it.’'  We 
muft  not  forget,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
Mahometans  have  the  prejudices  of  fatalifm 
inflilled  into  them  from  their  birth,  and  have 
a full  perfuafion  that  every  thing  is  predef- 
tined.  Hence  they  experience  a fecurity 
which  moderates  both  defire  and  fear,  and  a 
refignation  by  which  they  are  equally  pre- 
pared for  good  and  evil  ; they  are  habituated 
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in  a kind  of  apathy,  which  equally  prevents 
them  from  regretting  the  paft  or  providing 
againft  the  future.  Does  the  Mahometan 
fuffer  by  any  misfortune  ? Is  he  plundered  ? 
Is  he  ruined  ? he  calmly  fays,  “ It  was  writ- 
ten,”  and  fubmits,  without  a murmur,  to 
the  mofl:  uncxpecfted  tranfltion  from  opulence 
to  poverty  : Even  on  the  bed  of  death, 
nothing  difturbs  the  tranquillity  of  his  re- 
fignation,  he  makes  his  ablution,  repeats  his 
prayers,  profelTes  his  belief  in  God,  and  the 
prophet;  he  tranquilly  fays  to  his  fon  ; turn 
‘‘  my  head  towards  Mecca,”  and  dies  in 
peace.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  who 
believe  that  God  may  be  prevailed  on  to 
change  his  purpofe,  by  vows,  falling,  prayer, 
and  pilgrimages,  live  in  the  perpetual  defire 
of  obtaining  fome  new  bleffing,  the  fear 
of  lofing  fome  good  they  already  poffefs,  or 
tormented  by  regret  for  fome  duty  omitted. 
Their  hearts  are  a prey  to  every  contending 
paffion,  nor  do  they  avoid  their  deftrucfllve 
effe(5ls;  but  fo  far  as  the  clrcumllances  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  example  of  the 
Mahometans  enfeeble  the  prejudices  of  their 
childhood.  We  may  add  a remark  equally 
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true  of  both  religions,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  inland  country  have  more  integrity, 
fimplicity,  and  generofity,  and  are  in  every 
refpeâ;  of  more  amiable  manners  than  thofe 
upon  the  fea-coaft,  no  doubt  becaufe  the 
latter,  continually  engaged  in  commerce,  have 
contradled,  by  their  mode  of  life,  a mercantile 
fpirit,  naturally  inimical  to  all  thofe  virtues 
which  are  founded  on  moderation  and  dif- 
intereftcdnefs. 

After  what  I have  faid  of  the  manners  of 
the  Orientals,  we  fhall  be  no  longer  aflonifh- 
cd  that  their  whole  characfler  partakes  of  the 
monotony  of  their  private  life,  and  of  the 
ftate  of  fociety  in  which  they  live.  Even  in 
the  cities  where  we  fee  naoft  adivity,  as 
Aleppo,  Damafcus,  and  Cairo,  all  their 
amufements  conlifl;  in  going  to  the  bath,  or 
meeting  together  in  coffeee-houfes,  which 
only  refemble  ours  in  name.  There,  in  a large 
room,  filled  with  fmoak,  feated'  on  ragged 
mats,  the  wealthier  clafs  of  people  pafs 
whole  days  in  fmoaking  their  pipes,  talking 
of  bufinefs,  in  concife  phrafes,  uttered  at  f 
long  intervals,  and  frequently  in  faying 
nothing.  Sometimes  the  dullnefs  of  this  filent 
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aflembly  is  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  a 
linger,  fome  dancing  girls,  or  one  of  thofc 
Ifory  tellers  they  call  NaJJjid^  who,  to  ob- 
tain a few  Paras,  relates  a tale,  or  recites 
verfes  from  fome  ancient  poet.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  attention  with  which  they 
lilfen  to  this  orator;  people  of  all  ranks  have 
a very  extraordinary  paffion  for  this  fpecies 
of  amufernent.  A European  traveller  is  not  a 
little  furprized  to  fee  the  Turkifli  failors, 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  aflemble  on  the 
deck,  and  attentively  liften  for  two  or  three 
hours  together,  to  a declamation,  which  the 
inofh  unexperienced  ear  mull  at  once  perceive 
to  be  poetry,  from  the  exaclnefs  of  the  mea- 
fure  and  the  continually  recurring  rhymes. 
It  is  not  in  this  alone  that  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  eafl  excel  ours  in  delicacy.  The 
populace  even  in  the  great  cities,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  turbulence  of  their  difpofitions, 
are  never  fo  brutal  as  we  frequently  fee  them 
with  us,  and  they  have  the  great  merit  of  not 
being  addided  to  drunkennefs,  a vice  from 
which  even  our  country  peafants  are  not  free. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  only  real  advantage  pro- 
duced by  the  legifiation  of  Mahomet  : unlefs 
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we  may  add  the  prohibition  of  games  of 
chance,  for  which  the  Orientals  have  there- 
fore no  tafte;  chefs  is  the  only  amufement  of 
this  kind  they  hold  in  any  eftirnation,  and 
we  frequently  find  among  them  very  Ikilful 
players. 

Of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  public  ex- 
hibitions, the  only  one  they  know,  and, 
which  is  common  at  Cairo  alone,  is  that  of 
firollers,  who  fliew  feats  of  flrength  like  our 
rope-dancers,  and  tricks  of  flight  of  hand  like 
our  jugglers.  We  there  fee  fome  of  them 
eating  flints,  others  breathing  flames,  fome 
cutting  their  arms  or  perforating  their  nofes, 
without  receiving  any  hurt,  and  others  de- 
vouring ferpents.  The  people,  from  whom 
they  carefully  conceal  the  fecrets  of  their 
art,  entertain  a fort  of  veneration  for  them, 
and  call  thefe  extraordinary  performances, 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  ancient  in 
thefe  countres,  by  a name  which  fignifies 
prodigy  or  miracle.  This  propenfity  to  ad- 
miration, and  facility  of  believing  the  rnofl 
extraordinary  fadts  or  tales,  is  a remarkable  ! 
feature  in  the  charadter  of  the  Orientals. 
They  admit,  without  hefitation  or  the  leafl 
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Ihadow  of  doubt,  the  moft  wonderful  things 
that  can  be  told  them,  and  if  we  regard  the 
tales  current  among  them,  as  many  prodigies 
happen  every  day  as  have  been  afcribed  to 
the  age  of  the  Genii  and  Fairies;  the  reafon 
of  which  no  doubt  is,  that  being  totally 
ignorant  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  phyfical 
and  moral  caufes,  they  know  not  the  limits 
of  probability  and  impoffibility.  Befides, 
having  been  accuftomed  from  their  earliefl 
youth  to  believe  the  extravagant  fables  of  the 
Koran,  they  are  wholly  deftitute  of  any 
ftandard  of  analogy,  by  v/hich  to  diflinguifli 
truth  from  faTehcod.  Their  credulity  there- 
fore arifes  from  their  ignorance,  the  imper- 
feftion  of  their  education,  and  the  nature  of 
the  government.  To  this  credulity  the  ex- 
travagance of  imagination  which  fomc  have 
fo  much  admired  in  their  romances,  is  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  attributed  ; but  though 
they  were  deprived  of  this  fource,  their  works 
would  ftill  poflefs  many  brilliant  ornaments.  In 
general,  the  Orientals  are  remarkable  for  a clear 
conception,  an  eafy  expreffion,  a propriety  of 
language  in  the  things  they  are  acquainted 
with,  and  a paffionate  and  nervous  Rile. 
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They  have  particularly  a tafte  for  moral  fen- 
tences,  and  their  proverbs  drew  they  know 
how  to  unite  the  juftnefs  of  obfervation,  and  ^ 
profundity  of  the  thought  to  an  ingenuity  I 
and  force  of  cxprefrion.  Their  converfation 
appears  at  fird  to  have  a fort  of  coldncfs,  but 
wlien  we  are  more  accuftomed  to  it,  we  find 
OLirfeh'es  greatly  attached  to  them.  Such  is 
the  good  opinion  with  wdiich  thofe  who  have 
had  mod  communication  with  them  have 
been  imprefied,  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
" travellers' and  merchants,  who  have  known 
them  bed,  allow  that  they  find  in  them  a 
people  of  a more  humane  and  generous  cha- 
racter, and  pofieding  more'  fimplicity,  and 
more  refined  and  open  manners,  than  even  the 
inhabitants  of  European  countries,  as  if  the 
Afiatics,  having  been  polifhed  long  before  us, 
dill  preferved  the  traces  of  their  early  im- 
provement. 

But  it  is  time  to  terminate  thefe  reflexions  ; 

I diall  only  add  one  more,  which  is  perfonal 
to  myfelf.  After  having; “i-Hved  near  three 
years  in  Egypt  and  Syria  ; after  having  been 
habituated  to  fpeCtacles  of  barbarifm  and 
devadation;  on  my  return  to  France,  the 
fight  of  my  own  country  had  almod  the  fame 
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effeâ;  on  me  as  that  of  a foreign  land|  I 
could  not  avoid  feeling  a kind  of  furprize, 
when,  travelling  our  provinces  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  ocean,  inifead  of  thole 
ruined  countries  and  vail:  deferts  to  which  I 
had  been  accuftomed,  I faw  myfelf  tranfport- 
cd  as  it  were  into  an  immenfe  garden,  where 
cultivated  fields,  populous  towns,  and  coun- 
try feats  continually  fucceeded  each  other 
during  a journey  of  twenty  days.  When  I 
compared  our  elegant  and  folid  buildings,  to 
the  brick  and  mud- walled  cottages  I had  left 
behind  me,  the  opulence  and  indufiry  of  our 
cities  to  the  ruinous  and  defolate  condition 
of  the  Turkifii  towns,  the  plenty,  peace,  and 
power  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  poverty,  an- 
archy, and  feeblenefs  of  the  empire  of  the 
Turks  ; to  admiration  fucceeded  pity,  and  to 
pity  philofophical  meditation.  “ Whence,” 
faid  I to  myfelf,  ‘‘  fo  flriking  a contrafi: 
**  between  countries  fo  much  alike?  Why  fo 
**  much  life  and  activity  here,  and  there  fo 
much  indolence  andnegledt?  Why  fo  great 
a dliTerence  between  men  of  the  fame 
fpecies?”  Then,  remembering  that  the 
countries  I had  feen  fo  defolate  and  barbarous, 
were  once  fiourilhing  and  populous,  a fécond 
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re fledllon  fucceeded  almofl:  involuntarily.  If 
“ formerly,”  faid  I,  “ the  ftates  of  Alia  en- 
“ joyed  this  fplendor,  who  can  allure  us  that 
“ thcile  of  Europe  wnll  not  one  day  expe- 
“ rience  the  fame  reverfe?”  This  thoudit 

O 

appeared  to  me  diftreding,  yet  perhaps  it  may 
be  ufeful.  For  let  us  fuppolc  that  at  the 
time  when  Egypt  and  Syria  were  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  their  glory,  fome  one  had  delineated 
to  the  people  and  governments  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, their  prefent  deplorable  date;  let  us 
fuppofe  he  had  faid  to  them,  Such  is  the 
“ humiliating  decline  which  mud  be  the 
“ confequence  of  fuch  and  fuch  political 
errors:  thus  diall  injudicious  laws  deprive 
“ you  of  all  your  wealth  and  all  your  power.” 
Is  it  not  probable  that  thefe  governments 
would  have  taken  care  to  avoid  thofe  fatal 
midakes,  which  mud  conducd  them  to  fuch 
entire  dedrudtion  ? VvTat  they  have  not  done, 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do  : their  example  may 
be  a ledbn  to  us.  The  great  utility  of  hidory 
is,  that  by  reviving  the  memory  of  pad  events, 
it  enables  the  prefent  time  to  anticipate  the 
codly  fruits  of  experience.  Travels,  in  this 
fenfe,  are  no  lefs  ufeful,  and  have  this  advan- 
tage; that  as  they  treat  of  prefent  objed:s,  the 
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obferver  is  better  able  than  the  poflhumons 
liillorian,  to  difeover  the  relations  and  caufes 
offadts,  and  to  explain  the  whole  working, 
however  complicated,  of  the  political  ma- 
chine. By  exhibiting  together  with  the 
prefent  Hate  of  a country,  the  nature  of  the 
fubfifting  governmient,  the  narrative  of  the 
traveller  may  dcvelope  the  caufes  of  its  great- 
nefs  and  decline,  and  furnifh  us  with  means 
to  determine  the  adtual  duration  of  the  em- 
pire. Seen  under  this  point  of  view,  Turkey 
I is  a country  more  efpecially  inHruftive.  The 
account  1 have  given  of  it,  fliews  how  the 
abufe  of  authority,  by  cauhng  the  mifery  of 
individuals,  becomes  eventually  deHrueftive 
to  the  powTr  of  a HatCj  and  what  we  may 
fafely  venture  to  predidl:,  will  foon  prove, 
that  the  ruin  of  a nation  fooner  or  later  re- 
coils on  thofe  who  have  been  ths  caufe  of  it, 
and  that  the  errors  or  crimes  of  thofe  who 
govern  cannot  fail  of  their  punilliment,  even 
from  the  very  mifery  and  wretchednefs  of 
thofe  whom  they  have  governed. 
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Coft'ee,  duties  on,  I.  220 
Coftan,  what,  i.  109 
Coins,  T urkifh,  account  of, 
II.  422 

Commerce,  date  of,  in  Egypt, 
206 

of  the  Englifii 

with  Cairo,  I,  225 
— i — —— — of  the  Erench  in 
Egypt,  I.  228 

— — of  the  French  in 

Syria,  II.  428 
Conduits,  what,  II.  318 
Copts,  I.  78.  Etymology  of 
the  name,  I.  79. 

Corn,  exportation  of,  prohi- 
bited in  Egypt,  1. 229.  Re- 
marked by  Pococke  to  be 
detrimental  to  agriculture, 
ibid. 

Ccufi'e,  what,  ÎI.  478 
Credulity  of  the  T urks,  II. 

495 

Cubit  (Egyptian)  length  of, 
I.  38 

Curds,  manners  of  the,I.  372. 
language  of,  I.  376 


Culloms,(Head  conimiflioner 
of  in  Egypt)  price  of  his 
contraét,  I.  222 
Cuitom-houfes  and  impolis  in 
Egypt,  I.  222 

D. 

Dahab,  (a  coin)  II.  423 
Daher  Shaik,  fummarv  of  the 
hillorv  of,  II.  107.  Said  to 
have  been  originally  a ca- 
mel driver,  ibid.  Seizes 
on  Acre,  I.  iio.  Titlesaf- 
fumed  by,  I.  112.  Defeats 
OfraanPacha  ofDamafeus, 

I.  109.  Joins  Ali  Bey,  1. 
1 16.  Takes  Yafa,  I.  120. 
Death  and  charader  of,  I. 

131 

Dairel  Kamar,  town  of,  II. 

1 89 

Dair  Mokalles,  convent  of, 

II.  207 

Damafcus(Pachalicof)  limits 
and  produce  of.  If.  249. 
Revenues  of  the  Pacha  of, 
II.  250.  Tribute  of,  II. 
251.  Privileges  of  the 
Pacha  of  as  Emir  Hadj,  II. 
250.  Forces  of,  II.  252 
-■■■  — (City  of)  delightful 
fituation  of,  II.  269.  Di - 
menfionsand  populoufncfs 
of,  II.  271.  Charafler  of 
the  inhabitants  of,  II.  272. 
Commerce  of,  II.  276 

called  El  Sham  by 

the  Arabs,  I.  288.  Miitake 
of  M.  Savary  concerning  its 
name,  ibid. 

Dainour,  (Rivulet  of)  the 
antient  'I'amyrus,  11.  189 
Dæmoniacs,  ilill  found  in 
Syria,  II.  30 

Dances,  Turkifli,  II.  440 
Daoula,  who,  II.  144 

Daroullh 
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Darouifh,  Pacha  of  Damaf- 
cus,  anecdote  of,  II.  266 
Dea,  what,  II.  300 
Dead  Sea,  I.  3 10 
Debs,  what,  II.  385 
Deftar,  what,  II.  147 
Deftardar,  who,  II.  251 
Degnizla,  1.  134.  II.  128.136 
Deleti,  who,  II.  144 
Delibafhes,  who,  II.  144 
Delta,  enlargement  of  the,  I. 
21.46.  Rife  of  the,  I.  35,  ■ 
46.  MiltakeofM.  Savary 
concerning  the  inundation 
there,  I.  42  1 
Derhem,  what,  11.422 
T)ervifes,  facred  dance  of,  11. 
440 

Defrrts  of  Arabia  and  Syria, 
caufes  of  their  fterility,  I. 
385.  Defcription of,  383 
Diofpolisj  fee  Loudd. 

Difeafes  of  Egypt,  I,  240 
Djahel,  fignification  of  the 
word,  II.  59 

Djazz  el  Raz,  meaning  of  the 
words,  II.  399 
Djebail,  the  antient  Bvblos, 

^76  ' . 

Djebda,  il.  175 
Djebel  el  Shaik,  II.  231 
Djebel  Mokattab,  opinion  of 
WortleyMontagne  concern- 
ing the  infcriptions  and 
figures  found  there,  11.352. 
I'heir meaningmiftaken  by 
Gourde  Gcbelin,  ibid. 
Djendis,  fignification  of  the 
word,  11.73 
Djerda,  what,  11.  341 
Djerm,  what,  1.  209 
Djezzar,  hillony  and  advèn- 
tures  of,  11.  53.  Significa- 
tion of  the  word,  II.  54. 
Becomes  Pacha  of  Saide, 
il,  57.  and  of  Damafcus', 


II.  58.  Great  power  ac- 
quired by  him  in  Syria,  II. 
184.  Said  to  be  fled  with 
his  treafures  into  Bofnia, 
ibid.  Note,  ckirafter  of, 
II.  267 

Djirandel,  vale  of,  II.  348 
Djouba,  I.  109 
Djourd,  a diflricl  of  the 
Drufes,  II.  190 
Dogs,  numerous  at  Grand 
Cairo,  I.  239.  Never 
Rnown  to  go  mad  in  Egypt 
or  Syria,  ibid.  Without 
owners,  II.  386 
Doura,  what,  I.  3 1 8 
Drogman,  derivation  of  the 
word,  II.  427 

Drufes,  origin  and  hiflory  of, 
II.  93.  Account  of  their 
celebrated  Emir  Fakr  el 
din,  II.  41.  Abfurdity  of 
fuppofing  them  fprung  from 
theCrufaders,  II.  43,  True 
etymology  of  their  name, 
II.  44.  Religion  of,  II.  59. 
Government  of,  53* 
I’ribute  paid  by  them  to 
the  Turks,  II.  66.  Man- 
ner of  declaring  war,  II. 
69,  Population  and  pro.- 
duce  of  the  country  of,  II. 
72.  Manners  and  charac- 
ter of,  U.  74.  81 

E. 

Earthquakes,  frequent  in 
Syria,  I.  304.  Dellruflion 
caufed  byone  in  1759,  ibid. 

Echelles,  derivation  of  the 
word,  II.  392 

Eden,  village  of,  II.  176 

Egypt,  general  appearance 
ot,  1.  10.  Nature  of  the 
foil  of,  I.  13,  Ancient 
line  of  the  fliore  of,  accord- 
L 1 3 i.ig 


t 
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ing  tvO  Herodotus,  I.  28. 
Winds  of,  !•  55*  Clin'.ate 
and  air  of,  I.  64.  Various 
inhabitants  of,  I.  73.  Af- 
pcft  of,  I.  259.  Dbcoveries.. 
which  m!ght  be  made  if 
it  were  under  another  go- 
vernment, I.  284 
Egypiians,charaéler  of, T. 202 
EF  Aafi,  (the  Orontes)  f:gni- 
ficat'on  of  the  name,  11. 

’55 

El  Âclm,  a family  of  Damaf- 
cus  long  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Pachalic,  II.  253 
El  Akaba,  II.  345 
El  Arifli,  11.  343 
El-baloua,  gulch  of,  defcrib- 
ed,  I.  19b 

Elias,  chapel  of  the  prophet 
on  Mount  Carmel,  11.  228 
Eliflia,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Archipelago,  II.  222 
El  M.ijdal,  11.  338 
ElSham,  feeDamafcus. 

El  Sharia,  fee  Jordan. 

El  Tell,  II.  33Ô 
El' Tor,  II.  346 
Emefa,  fee  Homs. 

Emir,  fignification  of  the 
word,  1.  4C0 

power  of,  among  the 

bedouin  Arabs,  1.  400.  402 
Emir  Hadjc,  what,  II.  250. 

Great  privileges  of,  ibid. 
Engaddi,  Grottoes  of,  I.  293 
Englilh,  trade  of  the,  to 
Cairo,  I.'225 
Enfyrians,  lee  Anfarians. 
Ermenaz,  1.  301 
Elian,  meaning  of,  I.  90 
Ezdoud,  (the  ancientAzotus) 

II-  33Ü 

f. 

Fakah,  what,  II.  446 


Faker  el  din,  the  celebrated 
Emir  of  the  Druzes,  hillory 
of,  II.  41 

Famia,  (the  ancient  Apamea) 
II.  298 

Famine,  devallations  caufed 
b , in  Egypt,  1.  193 
Faran,  II.  346 
Faran,  vale  of,  II.  348 
Fellahs,  what,  1.  75 
Fire,  ceremony  of  the  new, 
which  defeends  from  hea- 
ven on  the  holy  Saturday, 
at Jerufalem,  II.  310 
Fogs,  obfervations  on,  I.  345 
Fondoucli,  (a  coin)  II.  424 
France,  ftate  of  its  commeroe 
with  Egypt,  I.  228.  With 
Syria,  11.428.  With  Syria, 
II.  428 

G. 

Garb,  a diftr  dl  of  the  Drufes, 
II.  190 

Gaul,  (antlent)  why  colder 
than  modern  France,  1. 3 34 
Gaza,  prefentllate  and  trade 
of,  II.  339 

Germain,  (M.  de  St.)  hard- 
Ihips  endured  by,  after  the 
pillage  of  the  Caravans  in 
1 7^7  > 1 • ^ 

Government  of  the  Turks, 
remarks  on  the,  II.  370 
Gravity  of  the  Orientals,  to 
what  to  be  attributed,  II. 
460 

Gum,  thecaravan  with  which 
Mr.  Bruce  travelled,  flip- 
ported  feveral  clays  by  that 
alone,  I.  207 

Gy  nd..rus,  callle  of,  where 
fituatcd,  li,  158 

H. 

Habroun,  II.  324 
Hadjr,  what,  11.  350 

Hail, 


INDEX, 


Hail,  ftorm  of  in  Egypt,  I. 
353 

Ilakem,  or  chief  of  the  Dan- 
zes,  power  and  authority 
of,  ir.  64 

Ilakem  b’anir  ellah,  I.  100. 
Account  of  from  El  Makin, 

11.36 

Halab,  Arabic  name  of  the 
city  of  Aleppo,  IL  147 
Hama,  II.  9.  Water  works 
there,  II.  297 

llamnian,  an  Arab  Shaik, 
forms  an  i.ndependent 
power,  I.  1 2' I.  Deftroyed 
by  Ali  Bey,  ibid. 

Hamza  ben  Ahmud  propa- 
gates the  doctrines  of  the 
im polio r Hakem  b’amr- 
ellah,  11.  33 

Halb.-ya,  diilri(5l  of,  II.  231 
HalTan  Bey  unites  with  other 
Beys,  againll  Morad  and 
Ibrahim,  I.  153 
HalTan  Pacha  defeats  Shaik 
Dah'^r,  and  Tends  h's  head 
to  Conilantinople,  II.  131 
riairafiin,  fignification  of  the 
word,  II.  4 ’ 

Hebron,  II.  324 
Hedjina,  a kind  of  camel,  II. 
330.  Great  fwiftnefs  ©f, 
ibid. 

Hendia,  (a  Maronite  girl; 

hillory  of,  11.  23 
Hefi,  11.  337 
HicrapoUs,  fee  Mambedj. 
Hillocks, remarkable  inSyna, 
II.  164 

Hippocrates,  quotation  from 
concerning  the  indolence 
and  effeminacy  of  the  Afia- 
tics,  II.  474 

Horf'es,  the  Mamlouks  only 
permitted  to  ride  them  in 
Egypt,  I.  168 


Hiftory  of  the  ret'clt  of  AU 
Bey,  remarks  on,  I.  1x6 
Homs,  (the  ancient  Emefa). 
II.  296 

Holîèin  Pacha,  why  promoted 
to  be  Pacha  of  Damafeus, 
II.  256.  Profaibed,  li. 
258 

Huinming  bird  found  In 
Syria,  I.  32^ 

I. 

Jackalls,  numerous  in  Syria, 

I.  321.  II.  386 

Janifary,  generofity  of  one  to 
Ali  Bey,  I.  142 

Janifaries  in  6yria,  account, 
or,II.  143.  Arms  and  dreis 
of,  II.  144 

Ibrahim,  Kiaya  of  the  Janif- 
farles,  great  power  acquir- 
ed by,  J.  112 
Ibrahim  Bey,  I.  165. 

Ibrahim  fon  of  Solomon,  re- 
markable anecdote  of,  II. 

Ibrahim  Sabbar,  miniller  of 
Dahcr,  avarice  and  nvean- 
nefs  of,  II.  124.  133.  Vafl 
fortune  amalTed  by  II.  134. 
death  of II.  135 
Ibrahim,  (river)  the  ancient 
Adonis  II.  175 
Jericho  II.  321 
Jcrufalem,  prefent  Hate  of, 

II.  302.  Epithets  given 
it  by  the  Orienta].s,  II. 
304.  Profits  made  by  the 
governor  from  th.e  pilgri- 
mages and  holy  places,  II, 

305  ■ 

Ignorance  of  the  Orientals, 
caufes  of,  II.  44S 
Impotence  common  in  Tur- 
key, II.  485 

L 1 4 John 


INDEX. 


Imprlfonment  for  debt  un- 
known in  Turkey,  II.  408 
Inhabitants,  variouSjof  Egypt, 
I-  73 

— ■ of  Syria, 

I.  356.  366 

Inns,  Turkifh,  defcribed,  II. 
420 

Intereft,  cuftomary  rate  of, 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  II. 

Inundation  in  Egypt,  various 
heights  of  explained,  I.  36. 
Seafon  of,  I,  52.  C'aules 
of,  1-53 

John  the  Maronite,  account 
of,  II.  10 

Jordan,  (River)  I.  309.  II. 
300 

Iron  forges  of  Syria,  II.  438 
Iflota,  (a  coin)  11.  423 
Ifmael  Bey  leagues  himfelf 
with  other  Beys,  againll 
Morad  and  Ibrahim,  1.  153 
Illhnius  of  Suez,  whether 
prafticable  to  cut  through 
It,  I.  210  * 

Julbce,  adminiftration  of  in 
T urkcy,  II.  588,  390 
Jufticiarians,  principles  of 
the,  II.  85 

K, 

Kabila,  lignification  of  the 
word,  I.  401 

Kadmoulia,  (a  led  of  theAn- 
farians)  lingular  fuperiii- 
tions  of,  II.  5. 

Kaifi,  party,  what,  II.  30 
Kakan,  meaning  of  the  word, 

, II.  423 

Kali,  I.  9 
Kalidj,  J.  9 

Kalkafcndas,  account  cf  the 
alteration  of  the  Mckia.s, 
frcm,  I.  39.  His  meaning 


miflaken  by  Pococke,  I, 

,40 

Kamfin,  or  hot  wind,  I.  60 
Kan,  what,  II.  420 
Kan-younes,  II.  343 
Kandjar,  what,  I,  lai 
Kan  Shaikoun,  II.  163 
Karadjjwhat,  I.  237.  ll. 399, 
Oppreffive  manner  of  levy- 
ing, II.  410 
Kata,  (a  coin)  II.  423 
Katas,  what,  II.  190 
Katira,  ancient  name  of  the 
Ifle  of  Cyprus,  II.  222 
Kat  Iherif,  what,  II.  107 
Kelbea,  (a  fed!  of  the  Anfa- 
rians)  II.  ^ 

Keraeljdars,  what,‘Tl:.'409, 
Kerlh  afadi,  (a  coin)  II.  423 
KerVan  Serai,  what,  II.  420 
Keffaouan,  origin  of  the  name 
of,  II.  12.  Boundaries  of 
the  country  of,  II.  176 
Kiaya,  what,  II.  27 
Kior  Pacha,  cruelty  of,  IF, 
9- 

Kies,  village  of,  II.  163 
Kolzoum,  I.  213 
Koran,  the  codeof  legillation 
in  Turkey,  II.  389.  Spirit 
and  tendency  of,  II.  393. 
Precepts  of,  II.  396.  Num- 
ber of  commentanes  on  the 
firft  verfe,  JI.  446 
Kourket,  a monallery  of  the 
Maronites,  hiftory  of  the, 
II.  24 

Koz-haia,  II.  30 

L. 

Language  of  Egypt,  remarks 
on,  I.  83 

Difficult  ofexpreffing 

the  founds  ofaforeign  one, 
I.  85 

■ of  Syria,  I.  362 

Language, 


I N D 


E X. 


Languages  fpoken  in  the  Ruf- 
fian empire.  Dr.  Pallas 
ordered  by  the  Emprefs  to 
make  a cjlkdlion  of  them, 

I-  376 

Laodicea,  fee  Latak^a. 
Latakia,  (the  ancient  Laodi- 
cea) II.  174.  Harbours  of, 
ibid.  Trade  of,  ibid. 
Lawend,  who,  II.  144.  409 
Learning  of  the  Turks,  II. 
442 

Lebanon,  mount,  I.  293. 
Height  of,  1.  294,  Com- 
pared with  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  I.  295.  Cedars 
of,  I.  292.  Wines  of,  II. 
204 

Legend  of  the  T urkifh  coin, 
II.  423 

Leventi,  who,  II.  144 
Library  of  Mar  Hanna,  cata- 
logue of,  II.  200 

of  Djezzar,  II.  200 

Libraries  in  Syria,  If.  448 
Locufts,  prodigious  numbers 
of,  I.  315.  Their  dreadful 
devaftation,  ibid, 

Loudd,  II.  332 
Lydda,  fee  Loudd, 

M. 

Madjoun,  figmfication  of  the 
word,  II.  485 

Magarbe  orMograbians,who, 
I,  76.  II.  145 
Mahkama,  what,  II.  389 
Mahometan',  external  devo- 
tion of,  II.  400 
Mah  imetanifm,  remarks  on, 

II-  393 

Mahammed  ben  Ifmael,  a 
pretended  prophet  joins  the 
impollnr  Hallem  b’ainr 
ellah,  II.  37 

Majumæ,  of  the  ancients, 
what,  II.  1 70 


Mambedj,  the  ancient  Hiera- 
polis,  II.  164.  Aquedudl 
of,  ibid. 

Mamlouks,  origin  of,  I.  96. 
102.  Derivation  of  the 
name,  I.  103.  Military 
conftitution  of,  I.  165. 
Drefs,  I,  168.  Horfe  ac- 
coutrements, I.171.  Arms, 

I.  174.  Education  and  ex- 
ercifes,  I.  175.  Military 
Ikill,  I.  178.  Difeipline,  I. 
181.  Manners,  I.  184. 
Government,  I.  186 

Manfour,  Emir  of  theDruzes, 

II.  49 

Marine,  (la)  village  of,II.  170 
Marra,  II.  297 
Mardaites,  who,  II.  ii 
Mar  Elias  elRoum,  I.  298 
Mares,  high  prices  paid  for 
by  Shaik  Daher,  II,  132. 
Ufefulnefs  and  value  of  to 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  I.  406 
Strange  alTertion  that  they 
do  not  neigh,  ibid. 

Mar  Hanna  el  Shouair,  (Con- 
vent of)  IL  190.  Account 
of  the  Arabic  printing- 
prefs  there,  1 1.  191.  454. 
Catalogue  of  the  library  of, 
II.  204  ' 

Monks  cf,  rules  and 

life  of,  II.  203 

Maronites,  origin  and  hiftory 
of,  II.  8.  G vernmentof, 
II.  16.  Manners  and  cuf- 
Mns  of,  II.  17.  Rcligi  n' 
of,  II.  20.  Manners  i.t  the 
clergy.  If.  22.  Rules  of 
their  m nks,  II.  29.  Tri- 
bute paid  by,  II.  169 
Mar.mn,  tne  hermit,  11.  9 
Martawan,  village  of,  II. 
162.  S ngular  licentious 
cuib'ms  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  ibid. 


Marvellous, 


I N D 
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^^arvellous,  pafficn  of  the 
'l'urkà  f r the,  II.  496 
Mafr,  I.  233 

Matmoures,  what,  IT.  413 
Matncub,  fign'ficarion  of  the 
v.'(  nl,  I.  412 

Matra,  a d ili  jift  of  theDruzes. 
[I.  190 

Mec.a,  pdgrimage  to,  cx- 
pences  of,  II.  251.  Trade 
carried  on  by,  II.  274 
Merlals,  ancient,  found  at 
Hebron,  II.  244 
Medin,  (a  coin)  II.  423 
MehaiTol,  what,  1 1.  140 
Mek’as,  or  Niiomeler,  I.  39 
Melhein,  Emir  of  the  Druzes, 
U.  48 

Melkana,  w'hat,  II,  329 
Melkite.s,  who,  II.  10 
Merkab,  II.  175 
Mefria,  a co‘n,  II.  423 
Mefmia,  II.  336 
Metelis,  M.  Savary’s  pofi- 
tions  concerning,  contro- 
verted, 1.  23 

Metcorologit.il  rbfervatim.s, 
Syria  a c untry  well  adapt- 
ed f(  r,  I.  327 

Mil'tary  eperati  ns  of  the 
Turks,  confiifinn  and  dif- 
f rder  of,  I.  i 26 
Mir',  I.  223.11.  66.  Cannot 
be  increafed  or  d m’niflied, 
Î f.  407 

M iTionaries,  efiefts  of  their 
labours  among  the  iVlarc- 
nites,  II,  32 

Mograb'ans,  who,.  IT,  143. 
Arms  and dreis  of,  ll.  146. 
Pay  of,  ib  d. 

Mohammad  Pey,  furnamed 
Ab'uidahab,  favourite  < f 
All  Eey,  C'mmand  the 
aiiny  of.\l',  I.  123.  His 
prcc  p'tate  retreat  fr'-mDa- 
mafeus,  1.  128.  Caulc  of 


I 

the  enmity  between  him 
and  All  Eey,  Î.  131.  De- 
feats Ali  Bey  and  takes  h m 
prifener,  I.  136.  Aiks 
permilTion  of  t!ic  Porte  to 


make  waroii  Daher,  1. 143. 
Eefieges  Yafa,  1.  ,145. 
Cruelty  of,  after  taking 
that  place,  I.  149.  Death 
of,  I.  151 

Mohammed  el  Koufan,  II. 
298 

Moicaddamim,  who,  II.  8. 
II.  169 

Mokatiam  mount,  T.  ii 
Mokodfi,  who,  il,  311 
Money,  Turkifh,  II.  422. 

Always  weighed,  ib  d. 
Monks  of  Yata  and  Ramla, 
infolence  and  tyranny  of, 
II.  320 


Monallic  life,  reaf  ns  why 
embraced  in  Syria,  II.  354 
Montefquieu,  his  fyftem  of 
the  influence  cf  climate 
C'litroverted,  11.  461 
Me  rad  Eey,  defeats  Ali  Bey 
and  takes  him  prifoner,  1. 
136.  Divides  the  aiuho- 
ritywith  Ibrahim  Bey  after 
the  death  of  Mohair-m.ad,  I. 
152.  DilTentiops  and  dif- 
putes  between  h m and  the 
other  Beys,!.  153 
M fque  cf  flo  wers,  a f rt  of 
h'  fpita!  f r the  bind,  at 
Cair',  I.  241 

Mefcadjir,  fignihcation  cf  the 
word,  1.  412 


M-touali,  mean'ng  cf  the 
W'  rd,  II.  84 

Mi.toualis,  manners,  charac- 
ter, and  hiftory  of,  II.  84, 
Fivehundred  defeat  twenty 
f.ve  tiioufand  Druzes  and 
Maronites,  II.  113 

Motion, 


« 


I N P 


E X. 


IVlotlon  of  the  earüi  never 
h ard  of  by  the  monks  of 
Mar  Hannn,  1 [.  44^}. 
Mount  Stitai,  Convent  of,  11. 
351.  Pilgrimage  if  ihe 
Greeks  to,  ibid.  L'feofthe 
Monks  of,  n.  353 
Mountains  of  Syria,  I.  291. 
Romantic  Iccnes  they  pre- 
fent,  I.  297.  SiruJlureof, 
I.  301 

Mufick,  Turki/h,  II.  438 

N. 

Nablous,  country  and  town 
of,  IL  301 

Nahou,  what,  TI.  446 
Nahr  Bairout,  II.  185 
Nahr  el  kabir,  II.  i 
Nahr  el  kelb,  I.  298 
Nahr  el  leben,  I.  297 
Nahr  el  Salib,  I.  297.  II. 

Najd,  great  defert  lo  called, 
i.  585 

Naihid,  who,  II.  494 
Nafireans,  fee  Anlarians. 
NalTaris,  fee  Anfarians. 
Nafra,  (Nazareth)  II.  229 
Natr  n,  lakes  of  delcr  bed,  I. 

•Nazareth,  fee  Nafra 
Negri^es,  remark  rn  the 
countenances  of,  I.  80. 
The  anc'ent  Egyptians  real 
negroes,  ibid. 

Nerkeel,  what,  II.  109 
N'ebuhr,  M.  antiqu  ties  dif- 
covered  by,  at  Rofetta,  1. 

3°  .... 

Nil«,  veneration  in  which  it 
is  held  by  the  Egyptians,  I. 
18.  Method  of  Purifying 
its  waters,  I.  20.  Pallage 
of  Herodotus  conci  rning  its 
antient  courfc  explained,  I. 
31.  Various  heights  to 


wh’ch  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
rifeti  explained,  I.  56 
Nilometer,  various  d.viüons 
of  the,  I.  39 


Q. 

Ofor,  ir.  292 
Ogouzians,  i.  92 
Okkals,  who,  IL  59 
Old  man  of  the  mountain,  II. 


Ophir,  remarks  concerning, 
II.  292 

Orontes,  (river)  I.  309.  11. 


.^55 

Olman 


made  Pacha 


df  Da- 


niafcus  t-.'  oppoje  the  power 
of  Daher,  II.  50.  Defeated 
by  Daher,  11.  109.  By  h s 
intrigues  prevail  on  Mo- 
hammad Bey  to  retr  at 
from  Damafeus,  I.  12S 
Ofmanles,  I.  94 


P. 

Pachas,  power  of,  II. 376. 384. 
Political  C'ndud  <f  the: 
Porte  towards,  II.  380 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  little  real 
power  of,  I.  162 
Palcftine,  1 rnits,  foil,  and  pro- 
dudlions  of,  II. 328.  Divi- 
fion  of,  II.  329 
Palæ  Tyrus,  II.  216,  217, 
218 

Pallas,  Dr.  ordered  by  the 
Emprefs  of  Rufiia  to  make 
a collection  of  all  the  Ian-* 
guages  fpoken  in  that  em- 
pire, I.  376 

Palmyra,  accountof  the  ruins 
of,  II.  277.  282.  Account 
of  the  journey  of  Wood  and 
Dawkins  to,  from  Wood’s 
Ruhis  of  Palmyra,  II.  279. 
Deferiptien  of  the  prefen  t 
inhabitanls 


I N 


D 


E X. 


inhabitants  froniWood,  II. 
287.  Remarks  on,  II.  289 
Peafants  of  Egypt,  capable 
of  fupportinggreatfatigue, 
I,  202 

of  Syria,  If.  406. 

Hard  fare  of,  II.  412 
People,  (common)  of  Egypt, 
condition  of,  I.  187 
Perfpiration,  profufion  and 
neceflity  of  in  Egypt,  I,  68 
Pharos,  pafiagein  Homer  and 
M.  Savary’s  opinion  con- 
cerning it^confidered,  I.  24 
Phcenicum,  oppidum,  il.  292 
Pigeons  of  Aleppo,  ma^nner 
of  fending  advice  by,  II. 

153 

Pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  ef- 
hcacioufnefs  of,  according 
to  the  Greeks,  II.  308. 
Account  of,  ibid 

—  to  Mecca,  fee  Ca- 

ravan. 

Plague,  not  native  in  Egypt, 
I.  253  Pr  grefsof  it  in  that 
country,  ibid,  andin  Syria,^ 
I.  256 

Plants,  exotic  will  not  natu- 
ralize in  Egypt,  I.  7 1 
Polygamy, remarks  00,11.485 
Pampey’s  pillar,  1.  6 
Population  of  Cairo  and 
Egypt,  I.  256 
Pofiellion  and  Epilepfy  de- 
noted  by  the  fame  word  in 
Arabic,  II.  31 

Printing,  advantageous  con- 
feqiicnces  of  the  invention 
of,  II,  450 

Propirty,  nature  cf  in  Tur- 
key, II.  402 

Proverb  (Arabic)  concerning 
the  Turks,  II,  96 

the  inhabitants  of 

Damafeus,  II.  272 

—  the  pilgrims  of 

Mecca,  II.  «76 


' ' the  ledouins,  JI. 
4 1 1 

Provilions,  care  cf  the  Pachas 
to  keep  them  cheap  in  the 
great  towns,  II.  416 
Ptolemais,  See  Acre 
Pyramid,  etymology  cf  the 
word,  J.  279 

P)  ramid  of  heads  created  by 
Mohammad  Bey,  after 
taking  Yafa,  I.  i5;o 
Pyramids,  obfervations  on 
the,  I.  271.  Dimenfions 
of  the  great  one,  accord- 
ing to  a late  menfuration, 

I.  273.  For  what  pur- 
pofe  ereded,  I.  275.  The 
great  one  founded  by 
Cheops,  1.  280.  Method 
of  forming  an  idea  of 
their  prodigious  fize,  1, 
282 

R. 

Rab'a  what,  II.  205 
Rabbit  and  pigeon  iflands, 

II.  170 

Rafars  what,  II.  399 
Ragu  er  (le)  winu  fo  called, 
U.  157 

Raha  (the  ancient  Jericho) 
II.  321 

Ram,  joy  of  the  people  when 
it  falls  n Egypt,  1.  56 
Ramla  (the  ancient  Aiima- 
thea)  prefent  Hate  of.  If. 
333.  Antiquity  at,  11, 
.335 

Ral  ei  aen,  II.  214 
Kaf  rl  Kanzir,  11.  iijy 
Ral-el-iin,  I.  6 
Rawazi,  who,  II.  4.41 
Rava,  mcanin"  of  the  word, 
H.  361 

Regifters  of  births  or  deaths, 
prejudices  of  the  I'urks 
againll,  I.  237 

Religion 


r N D 

Religion  of  the  Turks,  ob- 
fervations  on,  II,  393 
Retaliation,  cuilom  ofamong 
the  Egyptians  and  Arabs, 
I.  203 

Rhofus,  mountain  of,  II,  157 
Ribeira  (J.  Juan)  Agent  ot 
the  Holy  Land,  his  re- 
prefentations  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  JI.  315 
Rofetta,  beauty  of,  I.  9 
Rotle,  what,  JI.422 
Rouad,  II,  Î75 
Ruins,  quantities  of,  in  Sy- 
ria, 11.  298 

S. 

Sabbar,  fignilicatlon  of  the 
word,  I.  144 
— — — , See  Ibrahim 
Sahel,  a di drift  of  the  Drufes, 
If.  190 

Sad  el  Kouri,  hidcry  of,  IL49 
Safad,  II,  230 
Safadians,  who,  I.  125 
Saide,  Pachafic  of.  See  Acre 

City  of,  (tne  ancient 

Sidon)  defeription  of,  II. 

207.  Harbour  of,  li. 

208.  Strength  of,  11.  2^9. 
Trade  oL  ibid. 

Sah'.malek,  derivation  of  the 
word,  II.  400 

Sanrannar,  a kind  of  bird 
wliich  dedroys  the  iocuds, 
I.  307 

Sannin,  or  fummit  of  Leba- 
non, e.xtcniive  vie  v from, 
I.  295.  Figurative  ex- 
predion  of  I he  Arabian 
port  , ccnccrniig,  1.  316. 
übl  Tvations  on  the  clouds 
there,  1.  347,  350 
Sauveur,  St.  convent  of,  IL 

Savary,  M.  •••pinions  of,  con- 
troverted, Ï.  21 . Remarks 


E X. 

on  his  account  of  Ali  Bey, 
I,  116 

Scandaroon,  See  Alexan- 
dretta 

Sea,  furprife  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  at  feeing  it,  1.  391 
Seed  time  in  Syria,  when, 

<•»  »• 

Seleucia,  ancient,  fmall  re- 
mains of,  IL  156 
Sequins,  value  of,  II.  424 
w'orn  as  an  ornament  by 
the  Turkilh  women,  ibid. 
Serradjes,  what,  I.  167 
Shaik,  meaning  of  the  word, 
I.  106.  II.  15.  214. 

Shaik  Dahei-.  Sec  Daher. 
Shaik  el  Belcd,  who,  I.  106 
Shaik  el  Djebal,  who,  11.  5 
Shaiks  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
I.  400.  Simplicity  of  their 
manners,  I.  403,  Conver- 
fation  of  the  author  with 
one,  I.  41 5 

Shakif,  a didrift  of  the 
Druzes,  IL  190 
Shamfia,  a feft  of  the  Anfa- 
rians,  IL  5 
Shawls,  II.  151 
Shooting  durs,  mules  killed 

355  . 

Shout,  a didrift  of  the 
Druzes,  II.  190 
Shiites,  II.  84. 

Sidon.  See  Saide 
Siege  of  Yafa,  llrange  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  con- 
d lifted,  I.  146 

Slaves,  tliilereiu  degrees  of 
eftimatlrn  in  which  the 
Turks  hold  thofe  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  I.  n 7 
S.'T'all  pox  very  fatal  in 
Egypt,  I.  243,  How 
treated  thme,  ibid. 

Soldier.-  , Turkilh,  good  qii.i- 
litits  of,  If.  3ÔJ 


Sonn’.tes, 


INDEX, 


Sonnires,  II.  84. 

Souaidia  (ihe  ancient  Se- 
leucia)  II.  156. 

Sour  (the  .ancient  Tyre)  II. 
211.  H.:rbour  of,  ibid. 
-A'queduit  and  wel!  thei'c. 
11.  213,  See  Tyre 
Suez,  whether  praiticab^e  to 
cut  a canal  through  the 
iftlimiis  of,  1.  210.  Ac- 
count of  the  ancient  canal 
of,  L 212.  Not  the  an- 
cient Arnnne,  I.  213. 
CcnuTicrce  of,  1.214.  B.ar- 
> ren  fituation  of,  1,  216. 
Caille  of,  ibid.  Road  of, 

I.  217 

Sultan,  titles  alTumed  by, 

II.  372 

Syi  ia,  boundaries  of,  1.  2P3. 
General  appearance  of  the 
country,  1.  289.  Climate 
of,  I.  313.  Variou.-.  pro- 
dudlions  of,  I.  317.  Ani- 
mals of,  I.  321.  Air  of, 

I.  322.  Winds  of,  1.  326. 
Various  races  of  inhabi- 
tants of,  I.  356.  Soil  and 
climate  of,  ii.  358.  .An- 
nual tribute  paid  to  the 
treafury  of  the  Sultan, 

II.  360.  Produce  of,  to 
thofe  who  farm  it.  TI.  361. 
Military  eilablilhment  of, 
II.  562.  Popiil.ation  of, 
11.  364.  Ancient  p)opu- 
loulncls  of,  11,  366 

Syrians,  complexions  andper- 
fons  of,  i.  360 
Syriac  (anticut)  no  longer 
fpoken  in  any  part  of 
Syria,  I,  5O3 

» 

T. 

Thbatiti  (lake)  I.  3 10.  II, 
107.  230 


T abor,  mount,  II.  229.  Prof- 
pedl  from,  ibid. 

Tales  and  declamations,  fond- 
nefs  of  the  Turks  for,  1!, 
49+ 

Tamyr.as  (river;.  SeeDameur 
Tar  ( fteialiation  in  cafes  of 
blood)  llrldinefs  with  which 
it  is  purfued  bv  the  Be- 
douin Arabs,  I.  396 
Tarabolos.  See  '1  ripoly. 
Tartar  courier,  IT.  418 
Tawara(  Arabs  of  I'or)  11. 349 
Telah,  a didridt  of  the 
Druzes,  II,  190 
Tents  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
deferibed,  I.  397 
Thunder,  obfervations  on, 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  1.  352 

, caufes  of,  I.  353 

Tiberias  (laltc).  See  Ta- 
baria. 

Till,  defert  of,  II.  ,347 
'I'obel,  or  Tebli',  where,  II. 

Tombs,  Turkifli,  I.  102 
d’rauiiions  of  the  Ealrern 
countries,  remarks  on  the. 

Travels,  their  utility,  II.  499 
Travellers,  exaggerations  of, 
r.  266 

Tr.ivelling,  manner  of,  in 
Turkey,  II.  420 
Trees,  falubrious  effedl  of, 
11.  188 

Trial  , how  condudled  in 
Turkey,  II.  389 
Tripoli  Pachalic  of,  limits, 
foil,  and  produdlicns  of, 
II.  167.  Revenues  and 
forces  of  the  Pacha  of, 
II.  16S 

• City  of,  II.  169. 

Commerce  of,  II.  172 
Turkn;en,  I.  91.  Manners 
and  cullcms  of,  I.  36g 

T urks. 


INDEX. 


Turks,  origin  of  thf,  I,  go 
Tyre  (now  Sour)  figniiica- 
. tion  of  the  name  of,  IT. 

218.  Hillorical  account  of, 
ibid.  Power  and  trade  of, 
li.  220.  Millake  of  Jo- 
fephus,  concerning,  II. 

219.  Prophecy  concern- 
ing, IT.  220.  See  Sour 

U. 

Villages,  number  of,  in 
Egypt,  I.  238 

Vifitation,  convent  of  the, 
II.  178 

Volcanos  antiently  in  Syria, 

I-  303- 

Unlucky,  days  fuperftition 
of  the  T urks  concerning, 

I.  215 

Ufury  excelTive,  in  Syria, 

II.  411. 

W. 

Wukf,  what,  II.  403 
Walda,  who,  II.  330 
Wali,  office  and  authority 
of.  If.  384 

Wandering  life  of  the  Arabs 
and  other  erratic  tribes, 
caufes  of  it,  I.  381. 

War,  manner  of  declaring  it, 
among  the  Druzes,  II.  69 
Water  fpouts  in  Syria,  I. 

340.  Caufes  of,  ibid. 
Weights,  Turkiffi,  account 
of,  II.  386 


Wind,  fyftem  of  its  caufes, 

I-  33° 

Winds  in  Egypt,  obfervations 
on  the,  I.  55.  Hot,  or 
Kamfin,  I.  60 

in  Syria,  obfervations 

on  the,  I.  326 

Windmill,  the  only  one  the 
Author  had  feen  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  where,  II.  354 
W^’ornen,  remarks  on  the  ftatc 
of,  in  the  Eaft,  II,  481 

y. 

Yabna  (the  ancient  Yamnia) 

II-  337 

Yafa,  the  frange  manner  in 
which  the  fiege  of  it  was 
conduced,  I.  146 

, trade  and  revenue 

of,  II.  330.  Harbour  of, 
II.  331 

Yamani  party,  what,  II.  30 
YafJia,  a feifl  among  the 
Curds,  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, I.  375 

Yemen,  fignification  of  the 
word,  I,  288 
Yerabolos,  II.  164 

Z. 

Zahla,  village  of.  11.  1S9 
Zahr  mahaboub  (a  Turkifli 
coin)  11.  424 
Ziwan,  what,  11,412 
Zakkoun,  a fpecies  of  balm, 
II.  322 

Zolata  (a  Turkilh  coin)  va- 
lue of,  II.  423 


I 
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Vol.  I.  Page  15,  line  16,  fotlabcuga,  reaà  Haoualat: 

..  - 4,  for  waggons,  read  wheel  carriages, 

45,  — 3,  of  the  note  for  waggons,  read  chariots. 

1^3, 16,  for  be  bad  for  bis  colleagues,  read  and  bit 

colleagues. 

•»_  226,  — a 5,  for  the  mone,  read  them  one. 

zgo, 3,  from  the  bottom  for  gently  they,  read  tbey 

gently. 

377, 4&  6 of  the  note,  hr  alphabet, rtaà  alphabets. 

Vol  . II.  — • 5, 6,  for  to  be  Syria,  read  to  be  in  Syria. 

29, lift  line,  dele  a fluff  made. 

— — 65, 12,  for  tributary,  read  tributary. 

..  — 66, 16,  dele  of. 

...  — 177,  3,  for  under fnczv,  read  under  the  fnow, 

■ 181,  4,  for  quantity,  read  number. 

- 224, firft  line  of  the  note  dele  This  alji. 

. I.  ■ 4C0,  note  for  Salam  alai  rom,  read  Salani  alas 

kom. 

425,  . .1.—  laft  line,  for  effaced,  read  defaced. 


\ 


